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A FEW PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


|HE subjoined notes are collected from the private corre- 
spondence of Captain F, Gresley of the 14th B. N. I. f who 
retired from active service in 1844. How well esteemed 
this excellent officer was by his superiors the following 
extract from the General Orders of the Hyderabad Resident 
(Major-General James Stuart Fraser) on behalf of the 
Nizam's Government testifies : — 



yrt February 7^.— Captain P. Gresley of tbs 14th Regiment, Bengal Native In- 
fantry, attache^ to the Nizam’s Army, having been permitted by the Government of India to 
retire from the service of the East India Company from tfae 1st proximo, his name will be 
discontinued from the list of the Nizam's Army from that dote. Captain Gresley has served 
the Nizam for seventeen yearSf in both a Military and dvil capacity, with a zeal and ability 
which have obtained the approbation of successive Residents ; an acknowledgment by the 
British Government on several occasions of the admirable manner in which he discharged 
Lhe important duties entrusted to him. Major-General “Fraser deeply regrets to he deprived 
of this officer's services and that valuable assistance which he deems it enact of justice to 
acknowledge he has pver received from Captain Gresley's talents and correct judgment 

Mr. Francis -Gresley, having just obtained a cadetship from the 
Honourable Company, embarked for India, on Monday, the 16th June, 
1823, on hoard the H.C.S. Thomas Grenville. The ship was anchored At 
the “Lower Hope,*’ and immediately on arriving on board Mr. Gresley 
began the series of bis home letters, from which the following notes are taken. 
The earlier* letters are addressed to his father* Richard Gresley, Esq., of 
Kenilworth Hall, Warwickshire": — 

“The Bishop [Reginald Heber, I*ord Bishop of Calcutta] is expected 
on board about one o’clock. They ,are to salute him with 19 guns and man 
the yard-arms.” 

In the opening entry of his Journal, Bishop Heber records that he 
arrived accordingly by the Ramsgate steamboat, accompanied by a party 
of friends, and that the compliments mentioned by Mr. Gresley were duly 
paid to him, and that soon after his boarding her, the Grenville weighed 
anchor, but meeting with an adverse wind advanced only a very little way 
down the river. The company of passengers and ship's officers met first 
at the early dinner, for the meal hours on boardshfp were then, or at least 
on board that ship, the same as those which are sometimes so unreasonably^ 
complained of by travellers in the second 4 saloon of the modern P. & O. 
steamers. 
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Mr. Gresley drew for his father a plan of the tabic ( set flat?) with the 
covers, all carefully noted, as they were placed on that first social occasion. 
It will be observed that the young gentleman had already exercised his 
curiosity as to the condition, rank, and even the private affairs of his fellow- 
passengers. 

By the 1 8th the baffling breezes were succeeded by a favouring gale, and 
the Indian voyage was fairly begun. After tea the Bishop, with the ready 
approval of the Captain, commenced the*evening prayers in the cuddy, which 
lie kept up during the rest of the voyage. He used, he tells us himself, the 
General Confession, Lord’s Prayer, Collect for all conditions of men, General 
Thanksgiving and other prayers, Mr. Gresley the next day made a note on 
his Lordship — 

“The Bishop I find is an excellent good-natured kind of man, but as 
little like a Bishop in appearance as I am." 

More than a year elapsed in the series of surviving letters before Mr. 
Gresley again alludes to the Bishop. 

I11 the meanwhile, hdxvevcr, under date of the 24 th July, 1S24, Bishop 
Heber, writing near Kurrccdpore, on his way by river from Dacca, has this 
allusion to Mr. Gresley : — 

11 1 saw a small pinnace creeping slowly towards us, amid the long reeds, 
which we hailed ; when it was ascertained who we were, a young officer 
jumped into the <k and paddled up towards us, whom I soon recognized 
to be my old shipmate, Gresley, who, with his companion Lieutenant P— , 
dined with me. There were few medical applications which could have done 
me so much good as a motive for an extra glass of wine and the lively con- 
versation of two young men, for one of whom I had a sincere regard." 

To thif meeting Mr. Gresley alludes thus 

“ Camp near Budderpore , October 8th , '/£*/.— That super-excellent man, 
the Bishop, I had the pleasure of meeting near Dacca, on his way up the 
country to visit all his churches, &c. He has undertaken a most Herculean 
task, that of visiting all the stations belonging to Bengal, lie had just 
sustained a severe lass by the death of his chaplain, Mr. Stowe,* a very 
worthy man. Mrs. Heber was living at 4 Jarrackpore when I left. The 
Bishop must now be. about Delhi. He is very much beloved in this country." 

Bishop Heber died in Trichinopoly in 1 826. The last letter in this 
correspondence, in which reference is found to him, is written ten years after- 
wards, and discusses the merits of the gentle prelate with those of his auto- 
cratic and vehement successor. 


* The Rev. Martin Stowe died in the presence of the bishop at Dacca on the ittth 
July 1824. 
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Motninabad , September 23 1 1836. 

“My dear William I see you quote Bishops 

Heber and Wilson ; these are the only preachers of any note I have ever 
heard. I think I can give you some characteristic anecdotes of them. With 
the former I was very intimate, both on the voyage to India and afterwards 
in Calcutta. He approached nearer to my ideas of perfection than any 
man I ever met with. His unostqptatious piety, his benevolent character, 
his bonhomie towards all classes, rendered him an universal favourite, while 
his extensive information on almost all interesting subjects, his fascinating 
conversation and his great talents as a preacher commanded the admiration 
of all who heard him. Of Bishop Wilson 1 saw a good deal at Calcutta and 
afterwards at Mr. R. Grant's in Bombay. It might be prejudice on my part 
but I must confess I clid not iy<e him ; he was not the pleasant, social 
companion that Heber was to everyone about him. lie talked little, and 
even when he did talk, it was cither in an overbearing dictatorial style or in 
a condescending one, both of which give offence, to many. Some people, 
however, said that he was right, and that he ought not to dllow everyone to 
be intimate with him, and so forth. For my part, he always gave me the 
idea of a superior Roman Catholic priest. 

“The two Bishops have frequently been compared with each other both 
as preachers and as members of society ; but two people holding the same 
situations could hardly be more different in character,/ fn England, I have 
no doubt that Wilson was in general the most effective preacher. In India 
the congregations are probably more silent than that you generally address 
at home. He has a fine voice, and when I at first heard him I was inclined 
to think that his high character was by no means overrated. It was a charity 
sermon at the Cathedral, Calcutta, preached apparently extempore and 
certainly one of the most eloquent harangues I ever heard ; but towards the 
close of the sermon, after a most eloquent appeal to the feelings on behalf 
of the poor, when all eyes were fixed upon him and everyone's attention on 
the stretchy he made a sudden descent from the sublime to the ridiculous thus 
(after a pause) — I don’t mean Jo say that you arc t S give to every beggar 
you meet in the street. For my part, when a beggar applios to me in the 
street, I always send him to Mr.— -—(the person who had the distribu- 
tion of the District Charitable funds), There was an immense congregation. 
How we all kept our countenances I know not, but I am sure, that, had a 
titter escaped any one, the whole church would immediately have been con- 
vulsed with laughter. Wilson would have shown more on the stage than in 
the pulpit. 1 heard him during Lent, and Heber also, both on the same sub- 
ject (the Decalogue) and perhaps you may* best infer their character as 
preachers fron ne fact that, of Bishop Wilson’s congregation, three-fourths 
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appeared to be women. Heber's •congregations were, I think, equally 
large, but amongst them were all the literary characters of Calcutta, who 
made a point of attending his lectures. Wilson I remember preaching upon 
the 1st or 2nd Commandment, made a direct attack upon Mahom- 
madanism. This was ill-timed ; for Deism — pure Deism is the very essence 
of Mahomed’s doctrine, and the Koran inculcates nothing so much as a horror 
of worshipping idols. 

“ 1 must give you an amusing example of Hcber's bonhomie, which 
occurred on board the good ship Thomas Grenville . We had made a most 
rapid passage from England, until we came in sight of the coast off the 
Juggcrnath Pagoda in the Bay of Bengal. Here we were becalmed for 
several days — and a strong current running southward ( compelled us to 
anchor within a few miles off the coast. Whenever a slight breeze sprang 
up the anchor was heaved up and the* sails set ; but the breeze seldom 
enabled us to stem the current, and we were obliged to drop the anchor again ; 
this continued for several days — getting up and dropping the anchor five or 
six times a day. If you" have ever been becalmed at sea fur a few days, you 
must well know the disheartening effect which is produced on the spirits of 
the crew ; the men got sulky, the officers irritable, and every one grumbled. 
Getting up the anchor in a large Indiaman is no trifle. Every available 
idler has to lend a hand at the capstan, and it sometimes requires all their 
exertions to get HVip, especially when there was much cable out, as was 
our case. One day about noon the order was given to heave up the anchor. 
The part of the crew whose duty it is to work the capstan, gradually 
emerged from the holes and corners where they had sought refuge from the 
scorching rays of the sun. Slowly and lazily they fixed the capstan bars, 
and then leAnt upon them half ^asleep waiting for the first mate to put them 
in motion. 1 Round with the capstan,' said the mate, and they commenced 
their work. In a very short time their progress round the capstan became 
slower, the clicking became less frequent, and then they came to a standstill. 

( Come heave up/ said the chief mate. More hands were put to the bars,— -the 
fifer played the most favourite tunes to coax them on — but no— 'it wouldn't 
do ; not a click was heard. The mate begatt to swear, the men to murmur, 

but it was no use. . Presently out came the skipper, Mr. . 1 What's 

the matter now?' ‘ K don't know, Sir ; the men won't heave the'anchor up/ 
'Oh! 1 said the Captain, 'I’ll soon teach the lazy scoundrels how to work 
a capstan. Fo'c's'le there ! send the boatswain's mate aft/ ' Aye, aye/ 
said the midshipman on the forecastle, but the threat had no effect on the 
capstan ; and it was very clear that the matter must soon come to a crisis. 
There was the skipper with a determined look evidently prepared to enforce 
his orders with severity, the chief mate, who was a pretty considerable 
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1 Turk 1 and a most mischievous-looking fellow, playing with a rope’s end, 
and every now and then casting glances of evM intent towards some of his 
favourites at the capstan bars, and there were the men at the capstan, great 
hulking lazy fellows, looking as if they would submit to anything rather 
than exert themselves to get up the anchor. Just at this moment Heber, 
who with myself and some other passengers was on the poop looking at these 
proceedings, seeing that an explosion was on the point of taking place which 
might end in serious consequents, without further ceremony doffed his 
black camlet jacket, jumped down upon the quarter-deck, and placed 
himself at one of the capstan bars. Of course we all followed his example. 
‘ Come along, my men,' said the Bishop ; 1 we’ll soon get up the anchor.' 
The effect was magical : the fellows gave a hum, round went the capstan, 
and the anchor was up in ‘ no time.' The men were never sulky afterwards. 
This may be considered a mo4t undignified proceeding for a Bishop; 
however, it displayed the goodness of the man and won the hearts of the 
whole ship’s company. a . 

" Heber’s delivery as a preacher was not considered. good ; he had a 
slight hesitation in his speech, but which though against him when addressing 
strangers really added, in my opinion, a kind of earnestness to his manner 
when preaching to those to whom this peculiarity had become familiar. He 
had not the most distant appearance of the theatrical. He was just what 
you recommend as the beau ideal of an English preachejyf<4iis earnest manner 
and his beautiful (not flowery) language riveted the attention, and the 
amiable character of the man went not a little way in giving force to his 
arguments. But he shone particularly on a Sunday morning on the quarter- 
deck when his sermons, as addressed to the seamen, were given m homely 
language. Never was therS a more attentive congregation than the ship’s 
company of the Gnnvillt." 





J&fimrg ©age in Oft Cafewfta.* 

HE history of slavery in India' 'goes back to remote antiquity. 
Its broad principle is distinctly traceable as early as the 
period of the institutioif of caste system among the Hindus, 
by which the Sudras were formally declared as the servile 
caste and made hereditary bondsmen to the remaining 
superior sub-divisions of the race. With the inrush of 
Mussulman invaders and . the consequent chaos that overspread the land, 
slavery would seem to' have obtained a fresh and strengthened lease of 
life. Prisoners of war and unyielding 01* rebellious focmen were relegated 
to slavery in large numbers by the conquerors, in conformity with the then 
prevailing canons of warfare. In some cases, (he new-comers did not even 
hesitate to effect^ among the vanquished races a compulsory and wholesale 
conversion to Islam. 

When the Europeans first came to India, in the pursuit of commerce, 
they found slavery established in the land as a commonly accepted • 
institution, which had long since outgrown its original novelty. There 
were several recognised and prevailing modes by which a person might 
become a slave : “ rfe might be taken in battle ; he might be bought for a 
price ; he might be born of slave parents ; he might liquidate his debt by 
bartering his freedom ; he might form part of a wedding dowry ; he might 
change owners as part and parcel of the land which he and his forefathers 
had tilled."* Among Mahomedans, who gave India a dynasty of " Slave 
Kings, " kindness to the slave was an inviolable religious injunction, and the 
Hindu slaves too were, generally speaking, treated humanely. Hut there 
was an important difference between the respective status of the Mahom- 
edan and the Hindu slave. The Subserviency of the former was purely 
and strictly secular, while the Hindu laboured under a servility essentially 
spiritual, and only incidentally, or one shouId»say, consequentially, worldly. 

The rise of the. East India Company as the predominant political force 
in the country did not lead to any change in the established order of things. 
They were rather chary of tampering with time-honoured social institutions; 
and, for some considerable time to come, dared not oppose the tide of popular 
prejudice. It is a historical fact that at one time the Company itself 

engineered traffic In slaves, as a highly profitable concern. During the 

■■ ■ ■- 

• Thin Article originally appeared in the Civil and Military Gauttt and is here reproduced 
by the courteous permission of the Editor of that Journal 
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administration of Warren Hastings, it was enacted that a dacoit, in the event 
of conviction, was to be executed at his native village, and that “ the family 
of the criminal shall become the slaves of the State, and shall be disposed 
of for the general convenience and benefit of the people according to the 
discretion of the Govern ment.” Over and above this, as a means of avoiding 
the expenses incurred by the maintenance of gaols, an order was passed that 
“ persons convicted of crime, instead of being incarcerated, should be sold 
for slaves or transported, as such, to the Company's establishment at Fort 
Marlborough in Sumatra. 1 ’ Thus, the East India Company formally sanc- 
tioned the perpetuation of slavery, and, we read, “slaves were regularly 
registered in the Court House, where a duty of Rs. 4 and annas 4 a head 
was paid.” 

During the eighteenth century, the Portuguese, among European 
settlers, earned an unenviable notoriety for their activity in the propagation 
of slavery. The Sunderbunds, by reason of the facility it afforded for 
piratical excursions, formed the head-quarters of their nefarious enterprise. 
As late as 1760, the neighbourhood of Akra, Budge Budget was infested by 
slaveships belonging to the Portuguese and their disreputable allies, the 
Mughs ; and they were held in such terror, that, about 1770, a chain was run 
across the river at Mukwah Fort (the site of the present residence of the 
Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens) to protect the port of Calcutta 
against them. ^ 

The following account is extracted from the East India Chronicle 
for 1758 : — 

M February 1717, the Mugs carried off from the most southern parts of 
Bengal, 1,800 men, women ^nd children; in ten days they* arrived at Arrakan, 
and were conducted before the Sovereign, .who chose the hariUicraftsmen, 
about one-fourth of the number, as his slaves. The remainder were returned 
to the captors, with ropes about their necks, to market (sic), and sold, 
according to their strength, from 20 to 70 Rs. each. They were by their 
purchaser?, sent to cultivate the land, and had 15 seers of rice each, allowed 
for their monthly suppoft. Soon after this, the Sovereign, Duppung Geree, 
was deposed by his Cutwal, ifuddul Poree; 25 men and a woman of the 
captives took advantage of the disturbances, fled, and arrived at Chittagong in 
the following June. Almost three-fourths of the inhabitants of Arrakan arc 
said to be natives of Bengal, or descendants of such, who pray that the 
English may deliver them, and they have agreed among themselves to 
assist their deliverers. From time immemorial, the Mugs have plundered 
the southern parts of Bengal, and have even been so hostile as to descend 
on the coast of Chittagong and proceed , Into th^ country, plunder and 
bum the villages, destroy what they could not carry away, and carry the 
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inhabitants into slavery. But since the cession of the province to the Com- 
pany, the place for the most part has enjoyed quiet” 

In Behar, we read, " numbers of boys of tender age were bought by 
dealers, and mutilated so as to grow up as suitable servants for the harems 
of rich lords, and little girls were disposed of to evil characters, to be brought 
up to lives of shame and vice, 1 ’ 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, slavery attained a wide- 
spread vogue throughout the length atld breadth of the land. It flourished 
more particularly in the larger towns, having come to be regarded as one of 
the indispensable conditions of normal domestic life. Calcutta Itself became 
an important centre of slavery. The following statement made in 1785, by 
“Sir William Jones, Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, will be read 
with interest. 

“ Hardly a man or woman exists, in 4 corner of this populous town, who 
hath not at* least one slave child, either purchased at a trifling price, or saved 
for a life that seldom fails of being miserable. , Many of you, I presume, have 
seen large boats, filled with such children, coming down the river for open sale 
at Calcutta. Nor can you be ignorant that most of them were stolen from 
their parents, or bought perhaps for a measure of rice in time of scarcity.” 

The above statements are amply confirmed by the following correspond- 
ence which was published in the Bengal Chronicle of February 1831 : — " That 
slavery exists in Calcutta is a fact too notorious to be denied. I am led to 
this remark from a* thorough knowledge of its actual existence, as also from 
being a frequent eye-witness of the extreme cruelty practised towards the 
generality of that neglected class, who are kept in such an abject state of 
blind ignorance and dread of the police, that although suffering the greatest 
of hardships, hardly one would have the co&rage to enter the precincts 
of justice. Slaves of both sexes are generally purchased from indigent 
Hindu or Hindustani mothers ; a young girl will bring, according to her age 
and usefulness, from Rs. 16 up to Rs. 10a This traffic is generally resorted 
to by the Catholics to supply thefnselves with domestics ; and I am sorry 
to say, a few, wha profess the Protestant faith, though only* in outward 
appearance, are also concerned in this inhuman traffic." 

The perpetuation of slavery, at this time, constituted an indispensable 
condition of luxurious living. The following advertisements, reproduced 
from old Calcutta Journals of 1780, serve to indicate its immense vogue: 
“Wanted— Two Coflrees who can play very well on the French Horn and 
are otherwise handy and useful about a house, relative to the business of 
a consumer (w), or that of a cook ; they must not be fond of liquor. Any 
person or persons having such to dispose of, will be treated with by applying 
to the printer" 
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“Wanted — a Coffree slave boy; any person desirous of disposing of 
such a boy and can warrant him a faithful and honest servant, will please to 
apply to the printer/ 1 

“ To be sold— Two French Horn men, who dress hair and shave, and 
wait at table, 11 

“Strayed — From the service of his mistress, a slave boy aged twenty 
years, or thereabout, pretty white or colour of musty, tall and slender, broad 
between the cheek-bones, and mailed with the small-pox. It is requested 
that no one after the publication of this will employ him as a writer, or in 
any other capacity, and any person or persons who will apprehend him 
and give notice thereof to the printer of this paper, shall be rewarded 
for their trouble.” 

“ Strayed — From the house of Mr. Robert Duncan in the China bazar, 
on Thursday last, a Coffree boy atfout 12 years old named Inday ; whoever 
brings back the same shall receive reward of one gold mokur " 

“To be sold — A fine Coffree boy that understands the business of 
a butler, kitmuiga t and cooking. Price four hundred Stop rupees. Any 
gentleman wanting such a servant, may see him, and be informed of 
further particulars by applying to the printer” 

And all this was barely a hundred and odd years ago I Well may the 
Calcuttaitc of to-day marvel at the wonderful transformation which the 
city has undergone with the passage of years * ^ 

The unfortunate slaves not infrequently received the most brutal 
treatment at the hands of their owners and masters. A contemporary writer 
mentions that “slave girls, for the slightest offence, and on the most trivial 
occasions, receive corporal punishment, entirely at the will and pleasure of 
their owners and I know many instances where punishments "have been 
inflicted in a greater degree and by a more severe method than the criminal 
receives, who has offended the laws of his country. The common method of 
punishment resorted to is to tie them up, strip them to the skin (even grown 
up girls of the age of sixteen and seventeen are not exempted) before the 
male domestics, and flog them with a rattan in the mostcruel and barbarous 
manner ; another method of punishment, which I conceive to be proportionate 
with the first, is taking them to the well, in one of December’s coldest 
mornings, and having a number of kulsiis of water thrown over them In quick 
succession, so as hardly to give the sufferer time to draw breath” There Is 
on record a case of fatal maltreatment accorded to a slave-girl, named 
Nasibun, by her mistress, Maria Davis, in 1828. On the other hand, there 

* [With the publications of the Calcutta Socuty fir th$ Proftctim Qkildrtn^ ant might veil 
wish for a little more 11 transformation." The Society is making a heroic endeavour to suppren the 
still enormous trading in children fur immoral purposes,— -Editor, Bmgdl: Put and Prtmt.] 
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are instances of bondsmen and women having received exemplary kindness 
at the hands of their owners, who extended to them the same treatment as 
that of a member of the family. One sometimes lights upon wills executed 
in those days in which it is instructed that the slaves of the testator were to be 
given a certain amount of money, or freedom, on his death, or both. A writer 
records that the wife of the Reverend Zachariah Kicrnander, the founder of 
the Old Mission Church in Calcutta, had two slaves who were 11 bound to their 
mistress by the bonds of affection as weft as of service." It was the custom 
among Hindus to feed and clothe slaves, to give them a cash present on the 
birth of each child, and to defray the wedding exjxmscs of such as were 
permitted to marry, while with the Mahomedans it not infrequently happen- 
ed that a slave-girl was promoted to the seraglio and allowed to set up as 
her master’s favourite wife. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century, a strong wave of dis- 
approval and dislike of slavery in general, swept over the civilised countries v 
of Europe, and notably England, and it was hardly to be expected that the 
East India Company would long remain uninfluenced by the trend of public 
opinion. The Company had assumed the Government of the Country from 
Mahomedan rulers, who had recognised legalised bondage, and as most of 
the Moslem laws for the administration of justice had been unavoidably 
retained in their entirety, the enactments pertaining to slavery were per- 
petuated under the Company. The work of reform must needs have been slow, 
but it could not be indefinitely put off. That flagrant relic of barbarism 
could not survive for long in the face of the progressive impulses which 
contact with a liberty-loving and enlightened race engendered. The expor- 
tation of slaves was forbidden by a Proclamation in 1789, and their importation 
from Arabia* and other countries was put a stop to in 181 1. The sale of 
agrarian slaves by Government officials for the recovery of revenue was also 
prohibited in 1819. But these measures, on account of legal and technical 
difficulties, did not at once meet with the amount of success they deserved. 
The orders for the abolition of salvery were held to be inoperative, by reason 
of its long usage, and tm plied sanction by the Mallumcdan law, which was 
still the law of British India. The Charter of 833 tacitly sanctioned slavery, 
for, though it did not authorise or prohibit traffic in slaves, it could not very 
well help recognising their existence. Consequently, although the Court of 
Justice desisted from the sale of slaves for the recovery of revenue in 
pursuance of the official orders, private owners continued to buy and sell 
them. 

In 1831 the British Government emancipated all the slaves of the Crown. 

In 1833 the administration of Earl Grey formally abolished slavery, with 
effect from the 1st August 1845. Lest, however, an enormous multitude of 
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THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 

VoL X VIL Jan.— June 7790, pp. 86-87, 

An -Account op Colonel Martin’s Villa, near Lucknow, 
in the East Indies. 

(With a Plate.) 



a monument of European taste and elegance in a remote 
yi w HfW' part ofthe world, near eight hundred miles within land in the 
norlh a 8 ^ ort account of the accompanying engrav- 

ing done from a drawing t&ken on the spot in the year 1784, 
may prove acceptable to some of our readers ; and will point 
out, among many 'other instances of British taste displayed 
in the East, how ill-founded the assertion of a celebrated gentleman has been, 
vis., - * That were we to be driven out of India this day, nothing would 
remain to tell that it had been possessed during the inglorious period of our 
dominion, by anything better than the ourang-outang or the tiger."* The 
contrary had long, previous to this assertion, been established in every part 
of India where British subjects reside ; and here by the ingenious owner of 
the above, Colonel Claud Martin, in this and other Instances, to the great 
benefit and improvement of the arts in those parts. Indeed, in justice to this 
gentleman, it ought to be observed, that the East India Company have been 
mfkh indebted to his skill on manyr important occasions, during thirty years 
of his honourable and faithful services, in almost every department, particu- 
larly when their footing in that country %aa yet in its infant state. A 
gentleman, -who having some years ago beheld the spot on which the above 
elegant building stands, partly over-run with reeds and brambles, says : “ The 
effect, which the change it had undergone produced on my mind on viewing 
it afterwards, was attended with a pleasing reflection on the advantages 
attending works of taste and magnificence in every country ; but more 
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particularly when found in such situations as from the state of the arts there, 
make the display of the former more meritorious, when, as in the present case, 
superior skill directs the inexperienced hand ; for there is no part of the 
building in question but what was performed by the natives of the neighbour* 
ing mean built city, under the direction of Colonel Martin ; nor is there any 
such, or one corresponding with its decorations, existing within the sphere 
of their observation in that part of the country.” It is situated near the city 
of Lucknow, in the province of Oude, and is, perhaps, for its elegance and 
numerous conveniences, adapted to the different seasons of India, the com- 
pletest private building for its size fa that part of the world. It is built with 
brick stuccoed, partly on piers sunk within the current of the river Goomty, 
which runs with violent rapidity during the periodical rains, joining the Ganges 
about ten miles to the eastward of the city of Benares. To enter on a detail 
of the various conveniences and 'decorations of this place, would swell the 
description beyond what the nature of our work would admit the insertion 
of : for these we must refer to the drawing. 

You approach the house on the land side through an arched gateway, 
sufficiently lofty to admit an elephant with its turret ; at some distance from 
this you enter the shrubbery through a winding walk, ornamented with the 
richest vegetable productions of India and China, with such of those of 
Europe as thrive in that climate. On your arrival close to the house, a 
drawbridge first presents itself thrown over a moat surrounding the building 
on the land side, communicating with the river, from which it can be filled 
at pleasure, either for the purpose of cooling the lower apartments or that 
of defence from the sudden attacks of banditti or rebels. This latter purpose 
.of its construction will not appear very consistent with European notions of 
modern buildings, and renew our ideas of feudal jealousy. It is here, how- 
ever, a most useful precaution, for the want of which Colonel Martin was 
near suffering severely in a neighbouring habitation during Chiet Sing’s 
rebellion, when a body of rebels drew up in front of it to attack it, and bad 
he not placed two small field-pieces at his doors, loaded with grape-shot, and 
himself at the head of his servants armed, which obliged the former to retreat 
If the fine villas on' Choultry Plafn, in the neighbourhood of Madras, had 
had some such protection, perhaps they would not have suffered as they did 
in the late war, from Hyder's parties of horse; From the bridge you ascend 
by a few steps to an elegant piazza, commanding a prospect of the pleasure 
grounds, where you enter a beautiful and spacious hall of an octagon form, 
with the doors leading into the various apartments with which it Is sur- 
rounded on three sides, so disposed as to admit at pleasure a free current of 
air through them from every quarter. This leads to one of tbe finest rooms 
in India for size, proportion and finishing, buht on the* arch in the river ; the 
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prospect from hence over the latter, toward the Faizabad road, does not 
contain much variety, but is richly interspersed with mango groves and com 
fields ; that of Lucknow from one of the end windows promises a much finer 
city than on entering it exhibits. After passing through two smaller apart- 
ments, communicating with this room and the octagon hall, you descend to 
a range on a level with the river, containing baths and fountains — the latter 
so disposed as to keep playing with advantage in the equal distribution of 
water against the windows, which, when the hot winds prevail during the 
spring months, are kept covered in the day time with frames filled with green 
brambles ; these, being kept constantly wet by the fountains, cool the wind in 
its passage into the apartments, and thereby procure a constant temperature 
within, psoportioned to the strength of the wind abroad, and capacity of the 
frames to retain the water dripping. The upper apartments, with their 
terraces and turrets, are principally disposed for the purpose of sleeping in 
the open air,* and recreation during the nights of the hot season. The 
observatory is well supplied with philosophical apparatus. 

There are few modem productions of arts calculated for instruction, 
that could be transported hither from Europe, but what are to be found 
amongst some of the various collections deposited here by Colonel Martin, 
with many proofs of his own superior talents and ingenuity, to the great 
delight of the intelligent traveller and neighbouring natives, to which the 
famous Zoffanij* bore testimony when lately at this place. 

We are the more happy in having it in our power to present our 
readers with the above, as this building and its contents have not a little 
contributed to impress the less-informed of the natives of that remote part 
of the country with just Ideas of the superiority of European taste and 
knowledge. 

THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE (Vol. XXXIX, January -June, r8ot, 

pp. 3*9-333)’ 

To tub Editor of the * European Magazine.” 

* # March 23 , /Sot. 

So, 

The latest dispatches from Bengal brought advice of the demise of 
Major-General Claud Martin. As an extraordinary personage who raised 
himself from the lowly situation of a private trooper to respectable rank in 
the army, as well as to a very uncommon degree of opuknee, a connected 
memoir of his life may prove, perhaps, neither unacceptable to your general 
readers nor to his surviving friends and companions. 
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Claude Martin was a native of the Lyonnois, sprung from a humble 
lineage, principally employed in the more toilsome and ordinary occupations 
of the silk-manufactory , the staple of that province, which first excited, 
perhaps, the mechanical propensity he afterwards displayed. Some of his 
kindred reside at this time, it seems, in or near Lyons , enabled by his 
pecuniary and (though he often complained bitterly of their neglect and of 
their inattention to him during his state of indigence) to traffic wholesale 
in the superior branches of that bommeree, to which they could precedently 
contribute in retail only, by their manual labour. 

In his youth, but not very early, he became a soldier , and not long after 
was draughted into a troop of light dragoons, incorporated for the purpose 
of accompanying Count Lally to India , there to form his bodyguard. 

The Count, though a gentleman of talents, intelligence, knowledge of the 
world, and of pre-eminent skill ahd gallantry in his profession, was unhappily 
cursed with an irritation and impatience of temper, as galling to others as 
harrasing to himself. Naturally imperious and opinionated, conceited of his 
rank, and presumptuous of his descent, he, on his arrival at Pondicherry, 
unluckily encountered persons in the administration there the very reverse 
in every particular of himself ; Raturiers [jw] in extraction, neither estimable 
for their intellectual or practical qualifications, and destitute of all political 
enterprise ; mere mercantile automata ,* in short, devoted only to commercial 
or peculativc operations ; neither of their persons or understandings could 
his arrogance, for one moment, whether in their presence or absence, suppress 
the emotions of his contempt and aversion. To that excess, indeed, did his 
antipathy extend as to impel him to erect a gibbet in front of the Council 
House, “in terrorem ” to their deliberations. Although not actually thus 
insulting and supercilious 'to his own officers x numbers of whom were noblemen 
and chevaliers of distinction more illustrious than his won ; yet were they 
commanded by him with so rigid, so vexatious a discipline and authority, as 
to constrain many of them Indignantly to relinquish the service and retire to 
Europe, and the soldiers attached to them, in consequence to desert In 
numbers, a secession productive, some few years sifter, of his arraignment 
and execution. 4 

Amongst others which thus abandoned their colours was the entire corps 
that constituted the Counts cavalry guard, who went off in a body with their 
horses, arms and accoutrements. 

They were favourably received by the English Commander-In-Chief, 
almost immediately nominated by him to the same confidential station 
they had occupied in the French camp, and never once gave him 
occasion to repent of the generous credit he had anticipated to 
them. 
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* Claude Martin was then private in that very troop, and early noted 
by several officers for his spirited activity in different rencounters. The 
French forces being the same year defeated in various engagements, 
Pondicherry surrendering, and the Peace of Paris being proclaimed, the 
Government of Madras licensed several foreigners to enlist recruits from the 
captured regiments for the Presidency of Fort \ViIliam % and C/nude Martin , 
countenanced by the Comnriander-in-Chief, raised accordingly, a company 
of chasseurs from the French prisoners and received a subaltern’s commission 
to command them. 

Not many weeks then elapsed before this company destined for Bengal 
■was embarked on hoard an old country vessel, called the Fatty Sal am, far too 
deeply laden, not only with salt in bulk, but with mortars and other large 
iron ordnance, shot, and stores taken in Pondicherry . Hut she had 
scarcely proceeded half way up the Ray before she sprang a leak and 
almost immediately foundered. A few only of the passengers and crew 
escaped in the ship’s boats. Of the number saved Ensign Martin was 
fortunately one , who after divers (>crils and hardships encountered on the 


*Co/y of a Utter ft ctn Colon ft Stall* son. /tutor ran of the h'rtmh in India to Sft . /. fl'. it. Sfota/f, 
/'rinrifaf, l.ttxknaw MartUtirre. 

. Mvsokk, Qfh July /Sjj. 

Mv hear Sir, 

K have just received your note of 2nd instant. 

Ry to day’s post I send you a little brorhnre (in French) by M. Octsve Sachot, which contains all 
that I have been able to find out regarding the earlier career of the founder of the Mnriinifre. 

Some three or four years ago, at the request of M. Sac hot, I made every poshiblc enquiry regarding 
him. 1 applied to the late General Broome, who had made (he history of those times a special study, 
and I searched through the annals liearing upon those times. The results I communicated to 
M. Sachot, and he has used them in his pamphlet. 

With reference to the question of desertion from the French, a crime generally attributed to Marlin, 
and from which M. Sachot absolves him, I may say that it is clear that Claude Marlin did not belong, as 
has been generally supposed, to the Bodyguard which did desert, but to the Regiment of Lorraine 
which did not. lie was, in fact, taken prisoner, « The mistake arose from the fact that there were two 
Martins in the Bodyguard, g/cilher of whom, however, bore the game of “ Claudc. ># l extract the 
following from a note in ihe East tmdia Military Calendar , tyl. II, page 7$ : ** All ihc others, being 
prisoners of war, were sent to Bengal, where a number of them engaged in the Company's service anil 
were placed under M. Claude Marline, their countryman, who had formerly served in the Regiment of 
Lorraine." 

I will look through the Annual Register for any further details on tht subject, and, should I find 
any, I shall not fail to communicate them to you. 

Believe me. 

Yours very faithfully, 

G. Ii- MALLKSON. 

Fnge ii . of raw.— General Martin's medal (or coin). --On the obverse he appears in the uniform 
of the Honourable Bast India Company, in whose service he di^l a Major General On the reverse arc 
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Const, at length reached Calcutta in a very desolate plight. Relief from 
Government was presently, however, administered to him , and his few 
surviving forlorn fellow -suffe re rs, his immediate wants supplied and his future 
ones provided for, by placing him as comet in a squadron of cavalry. In that 
capacity he continued, till by advancing in regular succession, he at length 
obtained a company of infantry ; when being conversant in surveyings he was 
selected to trace and to delineate some of the North-East Districts of Bengal. 
He remained thus engaged for some years, till, being directed to assist in 
surveying the Province of (hide, he fixed his principal residence at the capital ', 
Lucknow , where displaying singular ingenuity and versatility of contrivance 
in the casting of cannon, constructing of carriages, fabrication of arms, 
manufacturing powder and sundry other mechanical processes, the Vizir 
solicited, and obtained permission for him, from the Governor and Councils 
to superintend his artillery, armoury and arsenal. , 

Yet notwithstanding so mechanically disposed \ Captain Martin was by 
no means principled in science or conversant in erudition. Pure abstract 
mathematics constituted no part of his studies or pursuits ; but merely as 
an imitator , there were few engines or models of machines , indeed, which he 
could not impirically fabricate, either from inspection or some perspicuous 
descriptions of them. When embarrassed, however, by any multiform 
involution of parts or complexity of structure, the superior perceptive 
intelligence and geometrical information of his two intimate friends and 

titles in Persian almost as high-sounding ns some of those conferred on Lord Clive, Lord Lake, and 
others by the Great Mogul 

"Distinguished Noble, Honoured Lord, Sword of the Country, General Claude Martin Bahadur, 
mighty in Buttle, v the date given being in Hijra 1211, corresponding to A D. Z796. 

These medals, which are in all respects like coins, m^y still be seen in gold and silver and copper. 
A 11 complete coining machine " was advertised in the Cahutta Gazette, lSth Dcccmlwr 1800, as being 
for sale amongst General Martin's effects. 

Pap ii. of (over.— Major-General Claude Martin, son of a cooper of Lyons, was born in 1735 ; 
embarked for India as a private soldier in the French Army In 1751, and afterwards served under Count 
Lully de Tollendal in the Regiment of Lorraine, one of the bravest of the brave regiments under Lally. 
This gallant regiment was truerfo its salt, and stuck to its colours from first to last, right down to the 
final capture of Pondicherry by Sir Eyre Coote in 1761. As the contemporary historian (Orme), 
speaking of that surrender, says 

“ The Grenadiers of Lorraine and Lally. . . . from their first landiug, throughoet all the 
services of the field and all the distresses of the blockade, not a man of them had ever deserted to the 
English colours .... The victor soldier (Colonel Coote) gave his sigh to this solemn contempla- 
tion of the fate of war which might have been his own.” 

When (he struggle between the English and the French ended, “ M. Claude Martin, who had 
formerly served in the Lorraine Regiment,” received a commission as Ensign (1763) in the Army of 
the Honourable East India Company, stipulating that he should never be required to fight against the 
French. lie remained an Officer to the day of his death*! 31b September 1800— and rendered the 
Company excellent service in many ways By his Will he founded *and endowed the Marlinito 
Schools at Calcutta, Lucknow, and Lyons. 
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constant associates. Colonel Foher and Li Pen Wendel, a German cx-fesuit % 
were of eminent utility to him. 

From this period may be dated the commencement of Captain Martin's 
un remitted prosperity. 

in order to ensure his continuance at Lucknow, the ultimate aim of all 
his purposes, he judiciously proposed to the Con mil at Calcutta (always 
like their masters, in the extremes of niggardly parsimony or prodigal profusion) 
to relinquish his title to further pay and allowances from the East India 
Company . The remission was sordidly accepted, and on that express condition , 
his establishment at Lucknow, became confirmed. 

During all the succeeding revolutions and changes, both in the Vizir's 
and in the English administrations, the real unaffected good nature and 
obliging condescending deportment of Captain Martin , conspicuous in a 
thousand little grateful assiduities, conciliated the good-will of individuals 
of every distinction. To gentlemen in opposition , as well as to those in 
power , he continually transmitted such a* tides of natural history, literature, 
antiquity and manufacture, as not being costly enough to offend the punctilious 
delicacy of casuistical scruples , or conscientious integrity, yet from their curious - 
ness and scarcity could not but prove highly acceptable : and to their ladies , 
what is defined to be the essence of an elegcmt present , rarities that cannot 
be purchased for money, nor — I had almost said— for love itself Nor 
was a refresher now and then wanting to his illustrious patrons to revive 
their memorials of him. To this intent was ransacked the remotest 
tracts of Cashmere , Napa n l, Candahar and other regions, from the 
frontiers of Oudt to the confines of Tartary , which by means of his 
agents, Catholic Missionaries , Hindoo Merchants , Mussulman Caravans 
and his own immediate agents, became the Extensive circles of his 
perpetual research. Persian hoVses, ermines, sables, shawls, finest linens, 
tissues, feathers, atah, pictures, illuminated manuscripts, medals, coins 
and gems were accordingly collected, for his selection, from every quarter, 
encouragingly purchased, and then Jiberally distributed by him, for the 
undeviating purpose of plaining his situation with the Vizir . 

To every recommendation also, either from his civil or his military 
connections, was he peculiarly attentive— his house, tabic and services 
being the receptacle, the accommodation and the auxiliary of every gentleman 
provided with those amicable credentials. 

Nor to support an expense so considerable were his means incommen- 
surate. From the Vizir he received honourable allowance , exclusive of 
emoluments accruing from the provision of stores and materials for his 
magazines and works. The confidence and patronage of the Ministers was 
productive also of pecuniary advantages to him ; for though not often seen 
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at the Durban nor ostensibly confederate in their councils, they seldom 
failed to advise with him on every political procedure, whether foreign or 
internal ; the emissarSS of the Courts usually repairing to his house, incognito 
during an evenings to discuss the measures in contemplation. Furnishing 
the Vizir from Calcutta with all kinds of choice and valuable productions 
ol European invention or manufacture, was another and not inconsiderable 
source of profit to him ; and still further benefits resulted to his fortune from 
a reputable credit established amongst the shroffs and merchants both in 
Oude and the contiguous provinces : so that few public loans or other fiscal 
speculations were adopted, independently of his concurrence and partici- 
pation ; the capitals whereof were ascertained to the creditors by the security 
of landed property with an interest of not less than 1 2 per cent. To which 
may be added accessions of gain from private partnerships natives as 

well ns foreign traders, in the transport of sugar, cloths, indigo, grain, etc., 
etc., to Bengal from the upper provinces. • 

The greatest increase of wealth, however, was derived to him from 
quantities of pledges or deposits ; of all sorts of sumptuous, splendid and 
precious commodities confided to his care, in times of alarm, commotion, 
distress, or of impending danger, by persons of every description and deno- 
mination, as the safest preservative for their property under an oppressive 
unsettled Government they could, ou the instant and unpremeditatedly, 
devise. For this protection, adequate consideration from the parties was, of 
course, understood whilst a portion of the articles themselves were, perhaps, 
never afterwards reclaimed or redeemed. 

In this career of hourly accumulation did he pass about twenty-five 
years of his life. 

During the infancy oftheir military institutions, the East India Company 
had interdicted the rank of Field Officer to 9 aliens or foreigners . By inter- 
cession of numerous friends, this bar to advancement was, however, suspended 
in favour of Captain Martin , who, in consequence, succeeded progressively 
to the degrees of Major and of Lieutenant-Colonel under the premised 
restrictivi stipulation respecting his appointments. r 

Upon the infraction of the® Mysore treaties in 1792, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martin presented the East India Company , at his private expense , with as 
many horses as served to mount a troop of cavalry , proffering at the same 
time his own services during the war in the Carnatic \ The donation was 
accepted, and his public spirit first rewarded with the commission of full 
Colonel and, when the Provincial officers became entitled to brevets from 
his Majesty , with the rank of Major-General. 

After this promotion, declining into the vale of years, he exhausted his 
leisure between Lucknow and a villa on a pleasant spot about fifty miles from 
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thence, situated on a high bank of the Ganges, and surrounded by a domain 
of about eight miles in compass much resembling an English Park orchact . 

Some years preceding his retirement from active service, he had construc- 
ted a spacious and lofty house on the borders of the Goomtyt (or Mccandcr) 
wherein there was nothing of wood except doors and window frames. Elliptic 
arches of masonry vaulted the ceilings and stucco terraced all the floors. The 
basement story, comprising two kinds of caves on recesses, within the banks of 
the river, was level with its surface, when at its extreme decrease ; and within 
the lowest of these retreats did he dwell, till the annual floods swelling the 
stream, constrained him to ascend to the second grotto, and then again to 
a third apartment \ till the highest elevation of the waters raised him to the 
ground floor ; so that he remained perfectly cool and comfortable during the 
entire inclemency of the solstitial heats and periodical rains. A hand- 
some saloon, elevated on arcades projecting over the cu r rent, and forming 
a piazza to the two inferior cells, accommodated him in the spring and 
winter seasons. Two more upper stories contained a mus.ru m crowned 
with an excellent observatory replete with an astronomical set of instru- 
ments, exceeded by very few in Europe, unparalleled in Asia . To this 
mansion appertained, also, an extensive garden , cultivated not only with 
trees, shrubs and flowers, but with many species of excellent grain and pulse 
although the General had little knowledge, probably, of the terms of Crypto - 
gamin , gynandria , or masculine ladies , or of plants being crossed in love , like 
the oyster of the critic , or of their cuckolding their paramours, like the Nigclla t 
or Devil in a Bush, and the Colinsonia of the sexual system. 

Within the precincts of his artillery yard was erected a steam engine , 
sent from England ; and he even fabricated balloons , however uninstructed 
in the vocabulary of gases, whether of hydrogen y oxygen , mephitic , azote or 
carbon ; or unacquainted with* caloric , phlogiston and all the gibberish of 
chemical nomenclature , ever fluctuating and perpetually changeable, in 
consequence either of recent discoveries or detected errors . When he had 
exhibited his first small balloon , {he Vizir requested he would prepare 
one capacious enough to carry up twenty men. # The General represented 
to his Excellency^Jhc hazard of such an experiment to the lives of the 
atrial voyagers, when he hastily replied, 11 Give yourself no concern 
about them. Do you make the balloon , and I’ll make them go up, 1 warrant 
you." 

About the middle of the year 1798, the General expressed an inclination 
to return to Europe and wrote to a friend for advice on this intention. In 
answer, his friend begged to know, where he could exist so happily and 
securely as in his present situation ? Already possessed of fine estates, 
comfortable habitations, delightful gardens, handsome equipages, field sports 
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innumerable, an excellent stud, an amusing and instructive library, philo- 
sophical apparatus, sociable and agreeable companions, lovely women, choicest 
wines, delicious fruits, festal garlands, fragrance in profusion, with a luxuriance 
of delicacies for convivial entertainment (" ckere entiere " in short) ; in what part 
of the world could he experience more ample gratifications and enjoyments ? 
His correspondent represented to him, at the same time, the wildness of the 
times, aniient principles and opinions being all afloat ; the insecurity of every 
part of Europe , and one State alone in the known world, that of the American 
Confederation , affording personal sanctuary or refuge for moveable property ; 
and he described France, Spain, Austria, Holland, Prussia, Hungary, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Palatinates, Russia, Italy, Switzerland and all the hauxatic 
towns and imperial cities of Germany, so exhausted , and so exceedingly 
disarranged in their finances , that thirty years of undisturbed repose would at 
least be required before they oould any of them, even with the strictest 
economy , diminish their taxes, or reduce so much of their national debts as 
might prove competent to render their funds efficiently responsible to the 
proprietors. 

Amongst his latest avocations, the General amused himself with designing 
a stronghold, or rather castle , similar to those of the Paramount Lords, the 
Seizeurs and Barons of the age of chivalry. Beneath the battlements were 
casements , secured by massive iron dpors and gratings thickly wrought. 
Every lodgement within the walls was substantially arched and barred , and al 
their roofs rendered completely bomb proof. Around the castle was excavated 
a wide and deep moat fortified without by stockades , in a covert way, and 
barricaded within by works, rendered impregnable to sudden insult from any 
Asiatic Power, Within this Fortress , though not entirely finished at the time 
of his decease, he has desired to be interred. 

A few more unconnected incidents closes'this narrative. For some years 
after he kept house at Lucknow , his table (to which, however, strangers as well 
as aquaintances were always welcome) was served in a careless slovenly 
manner, and with most abominable viands more resembling the green and 
yellow dinners of a Spanish or Portuguese Ambassador, or the ordinaries of 
French or Italian " tables d'hdtp" than the neat comfortable repasts of an 
English Officer . Latterly, however, his economy expanded into a more decent 
and select expenditure, sparing no cost in provisions, or in coots to prepare 
them for the entertainment of his guests. 

Notwithstanding his long residence with the English, he acquired the 
language but very imperfectly ; yet would he scarcely ever refrain from 
attempting to converse in English such as it was , or to write it still worse 
even to those whom he well knew both spoke and wrote in French with 
correctness and fluency. 
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From leading a life at Lucknow more sedentary than heretofore, and from 
discontinuance of exercise on horseback, he became sensibly attacked with 
ntphtith paroxysms. Of his reduction of one stone by means of an exceeding 
line, slender, steel file rounded off at the top and the edges and introduced 
through a catheter, into the bladder, he is said to have transmitted the parti- 
culars to some Medical Society in Lond* n. Surgeons in ling land, deny we are 
told, the possibility of such an operation without inducing a mortifiuUion nf the 
parts, or exempt from spasms productive of immediate dissolutimi, although 
the fact is not lightly attested, it seems, by professional gentlemen in Hengal, 
who superintended the process, the agonies he endured from it, and the 
discharge of the gravelly and sandy concretions. 

Amongst other valuable treasures , he possessed a cinular pink diamond 
something broader than a half guinea of the purest lustre ; the most pellucid, 
brilliant and ^perfect jewel, perhaps in the world, uniting in itself the beauties 
of the ruby and the adamant. When placed in the corner of a black hat, 01 
rubbed against any rough woollen cloth, within a darkened room, vivid 
scintillations of light were evidently discernible from it. 

What may be the amount of his considerable fortune is not yet, l believe, 
precisely ascertained, though if computed by the opportunities he had of 
acquirement for such a series of y^ars, it must be great indeed \ Report 
assigns a principal portion of it to have been bequeathed for the support of 
Charitable Institutions and Endowments , but improvidently consigned to the 
management of Private Trustees, instead of being committed to the conduct 
of some immutable establishment , such as the Great Officers of State, nr some 
Permanent Corporation. Vested in private assignment, few are llic pious 
mortmain benefactions, after the expiration of a few years, dispensed accord- 
ing to the will and intentions of the testators. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
TkllSL’NUS. 




j&ome Qtotee (ljUMbe (o of 
ffaforicaf Jnfmert in t$t 
fjugfift ®i«frtci. 

H E district of Hughli, though one of the smallest in Bengal, 
covering an area of only 1,191 square miles, is historically 
the most interesting in the province. Its story does not run 
back to time 'immemorial, as does that of some Indian 
districts. Its early history is comprised in a few references 
to Satgaon, which was for long the most important town in 
Bengal. But Satgaon is so old that little remains to show, the modern visitor 
the site of the ancient city which flourished on the river Saraswati nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century the Musalmans conquered 
Bengal, but the date is by no means certain. About A.D. 1340, Shah Safi 
gained a great victory over the Hindu Raja of l’andua, in commemoration 
of which was erected the Pandua Minar, said to be the oldest building in 
Bengal; though no one would think so to look at it, for, since it was 
thoroughly repaired by the Public Works Department in the first three 
months of 1907 : it looks brand new. 

The historical interest of Hughli district is entirely European, and dates 
back only three or four centuries. Here, on the banks of the Bhagirathi, 
within a few miles of each other, six European nations, Portuguese; Dutch, 
English, French, Danes, and Flemings, founded settlements and struggled 
with each other, first for trade and then for empire. The first comers 
were the Portuguese, who visited Bengal for the first time about 1518 and 
began to frequent the Hughli fiver as traders about 1530. But Portugal was 
already, even at this time, a decaying power, and the Portuguese never 
recovered from the capture of their fort by Kasim Khan, under the orders of 
Shah Jahan, in 1632. The Dutch came next, almost immediately alter the 
ruin of the Portuguese power, in 1632. The English first settled at Hughli 
about 1651, the French at Chandemagar about 1676, the Danes about 1698 
at Gondalpara in the southern portion of what is now the French territory, 
a place still sometimes called Danemardjnga. It was not for another half- 
century that the Danes occupied Serampore, in 173*5. The Ostcnd Company 
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(Fleming*) bad 1 brief but disastrous history in Bengal, their settlement at 
Bank! Bazar, the modem Gamlta, on the east bank of the river, being 
occupied only for about ten years, 1723 to 1733, 

The name Hugh!! is said to have been bestowed upon the town on 
account of the large quantity of reeds, hefia ( CVN*H X which used to tine the 
river banks at this place. These reeds may still be seen here and there, 
but are by no means a prominent feature of the landscape now. The river 
takes its name from the town, not vice vend. The real name of the river is, 
of course, the Bbagirathi ; but it gradually came to be known to the early 
voyagers as the Hughli river, or river of Hughli, />., the river on which the 
town of Hughli stands. 

Until quite recent times the spelling of Indian proper names, of persons 
or places, was very much a matter of personal choice, and the variations of 
spelling the name Hughli to be found in different old works are numerous. 

The following are some which I have noted from time to time 
.. Bernier, p. 439. 

Delestre, p. 1 88. 

. Godinho. 

In a letter from Robert Hughes and John Parker, 
at Patna, to the East India Co., November 30th, 
162a (Foster's English Factories in India, 
1618*1621, p. 213.) 

. Fryer, Travels, p. 38 (published 1698). 


Various old documents* quoted in the notes to 
Colonel Yule’s edition of Hedged Diary. 


. Hamilton, beginning of 18th century, 

Ives, middle of 18th centuty. 

, Stavorinus, latter pSrt of 18th century, 
r Warren Hastings' letter of 3rd November 1772, 
| quoted in Hunter’s Annals 0/ Rural Bengal, 

i * P- 395 . 

1 Sir Philip Francis, 1779. (Busteed’s Echoes of Old 
/ Calcutta ,) 

. Proceedings of Council of 39th November 1763, 
quoted In Lortglp Selections. 

Ralph Fitch, 1585*86, in Hakfyuts Travels. 


Ogouli 
Ougly • 
Goiin 
Gollye 


Huygly 

Hugly 

Hughley 

Hughly 

Hukely 

Hukley 

Hewgly 

Hewghly 

Hughly 

Houghley .1 
H ougly 

Hougly I 
Houghly 

Hughley 

Hughety 

Hooghley 


Hugeli 
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Goll ... Map in M.S. of Father Montserrat, SJ* i 5 $r, In 

St.'-Paul’s Cathedral Library. {Bengal: Past 
and prtxtnt, April 1908, p. 184.) 

Finally the spelling of the name settled down as Hooghly. This, 
transliterated, according to the Hunterian system, becomes HughiL Hunter 
himself omits the second H as superfluous (which it is) and writes Hugli. 

While there is much of historical interest in the district, most of the 
places of interest are not only well known, but easy of access, by rail, road, 
or river. Such places are : — Pandua, with the Minar, within a mite of the 
E.LR. 

Satgaon, on Grand Trunk Road, about mile 30-31. 

Tribeni, on river ; sacred temple (a very poor building) and burning ghat, 
the tomb of Zafar Khan Ghazi, about a quarter of a mile south, and a 
mosque behind the tomb. 

Bansbaria, palace, and temple of Hamsesvari. 

Hughli, The Imambara. 

Bandel, the oldest Church in Bengal. 

Chinsura, Dutch and Armenian Churches, College, Dutch Governor’s 
house, and other old houses, and Cemetery. 

Chandamagar, Church and Cemetery. 

Ghiietl, Cemetery, and ruins of French Governor’s country house. 

Senunpur, Danish Church, College and Cemeteries, with their memories 
of the Serampur missionaries. 

Tarakeswar, sacred place of pilgrimage on E.I.R. 

Even in these places, however, much that would have been of great 
interest has gone for ever. The English never had any regular fort at 
Hughli ; it was not until they built Fort William that they had a real place 
of defence. But the Mogul Fort at Hughli, the Dutch Fort Gustavus at 
Chinsurah, and the French Fort Orleans at Chandamagar, have vanished. 
The Mogul and Dutch forts were deliberately destroyed and their ruins 
utilised tq make roads. AH of these places enumerated above are well known, 
and many of them hav§ been visited by the Society. It would serve no 
purpose to say more about them now. But it may be of interest to give some 
description of some other places, of less importance, no doubt, but less well 
known and less accessible. 

The following notes contain descriptions of the Old Benares Road 

The Semaphore towers. 

The Bhitargarh, or inner fort, in Goghat thana. 

The Kbhannagar temples near Khanakul. 

The Narayanpiir temple near Khiumkul. 

Ranjit Rai's tank. 
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The Old Benares Road, also known formerly as Aholya Hai’s road, once 
the most important road in Bengal, and the only means of land commu- 
nication between Calcutta and the Upper Provinces. This road starts from 
Howrah, enters the Hughli district at Devipara, and passes from Hughli into 
Bankura at Khatul, eleven miles north-west of Arambagh. Its length in 
Hughli district is 49 miles, 7 furlongs, io 6 yards, or just 1 14 yards less than 
fifty miles. For the first sixteen miles the Howrah-Sheakhala Steam 
Tramway runs along the side of the road. 

A good deal of historical information, taken from official records, may 
be found in Toynbee's “Sketch of the Administration of the llooghly District 
from 1795 to 1845," a book which contains much interesting matter about 
the early history of the district. Toynbee states (pp. 1 11-112) that this 
road, as the most direct route to the Upper Provinces, was the first road 
whose maintenance was taken in band by Government, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. It was then called the New Military Road. In 
1797 Lieutenant Rankcn was in charge nf the road, in 1816 Lieutenant 
VV. D. Playfair, who remained in charge until May 1828, rising to the rank 
of Major in the interval. In May 1828 the road was made over to the 
Magistrate of Hughli. Sir Frederick Halliday, who held that post in 1830, 
reported to the Government that every year large sums of money were 
wasted in piling earthwork on this- road, earth which was washed away 
regularly every year by the floods of the Damudar river during the rains. 

He wrote “where well secured and strongly piled bunds cannot be 
resorted to, the best road is that which does not rise above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. 1 ’ He stopped all work upon the road, which was now of 
much less importance than formerly, as the Grand Trunk Road, begun in 1804, 
had by 1S30 made considerable progress, and sindh 1829 the troops marching 
had begun to use it in preference to the Old licnares Road. 

About the same time, however, Colonel Ouscley, Agent to the Governor- 
General for the South-West Frontier, called attention to the importance of 
the road as a means of communication with his agency, writing " The now 
opening trade with Chota Nagpore and the whole of the South-West 
Agency in indigo, oilseeds, skins, and other •jungle productions is brought 
along this line." The road which led to the South-West Agency b. 
sometimes called the “Old Nagpur Road;” it leaves the Old Benares Road 
on the west bank of the Dwarkcswar river, on the cast bank of which 
stands the town of Arambagh, formerly Jahanabad, the headquarters 
of the subdivision, and passes out of Hughli district into Midnapur, at 
Titalmari, 17 miles west of Arambagh. 

In 1837 the Old Benares Road is described as being a melancholy picture 
of the effects of neglect, but still crowded with foot pa* .>cn£?i . and pad* 
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bullocks. Out of 58 bridges, some of which must have cost from twenty-five 
to thirty thousand rupees each, only 32 were still standing in 1837, and they 
were fast falling into ruin. The rest-houses were dropping to pieces and 
their furniture stolen. By [840 the troops had finally abandoned the road, 
and the parts liable to flood had fallen to the condition of an ordinary fair- 
weather track. Toynbee writes : “It is truly lamentable to think of the 
immense sums of money that must have been wasted on this road before 
it was discovered that to make a raised road across the flood spilt of a 
country sufficient waterway must be allowed. The same experience was 
bought at the same cost in many other parts of the country, notably on the 
Grand Trunk Road between Midnapur and Cuttack.” 

The following description of the road is taken from an official report by 
myself. The date was 20th December 1900, after the road had been more 
or less put in order after the floods of the rainy season, i,c. t after diversions 
had been made at the chief breaches, and steep slopes smoothed off at some 
of the numerous khals which the road crosses. 

“ Forded the Damudar, banks sloping on east, steep on west, about two 
feet of water under western bank. The 33rd milestone is on the east bank of the 
Damudar. First mile, 33-34, road bunded and fairly good. Second mile, 
34-35, road still bunded, but four large breaches and ruins of two pakka bridges, 
one large and one small. From 35th to 40th mile road very sandy, almost all 
one large area of spill water. Third mile, 35-36, crossed two large sandy 
river beds, both dry now. The 37th milestone is a little cast of the Muneswari 
river. In 38th mile crossed Muneswari river, 20 yards wide, girth deep, a 
small boat for foot passengers. On its west bank a village, Harinkola, 
surrounded by a bund. The next half mile almost all spill channel, 
crossed one small riverbeef and four larger ones, a foot of water in one. About 
39th mile a large spill channel with a few inches of water in it; a large broken 
pakka bridge here. In 3Q-40th mile two pakka bridges standing, but road 
broken away on each side. At 40th mile reached Mayapur village.” 

1 have ridden along this road many a time since 1900; it still remains in 
much the' same condition as then, and is likely to do. so. It has now been 
recognised that it is useless tf/ing to keep up a good road crossing the spill 
channels of the Damudar at right angles. All that can be done is to 
patch up the worst places after the floods subside, and put up temporary 
bamboo bridges at one or two of the worst crossings ; recognising that the 
work must be repeated yearly and that the road cannot be kept up through 
the rains. Such repairs were well carried out in the early cold weather of 
1907-08, and in February 1908 the road was in better condition than I had 
ever seen it before. Strings of pack bullocks and long lines of foot passengers 
may still be seen, at the best a bullock cart gets along the road with difficulty. 
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On 28th April 1904 I saw the Damudar at the ford at Pursuraon the Old 
Benares Road quite dry. Almost all the water of the Damudar now leaves 
the bed of that river through the Begua Mohana breach, on its western embank- 
ment, and passes down the Muneswari river. On 12th February 1908 the 
Damudar at Pursura was some few yards broad and not over a foot deep, while 
the Muneswari was in heavy flood, some seventy or eighty yards broad and 
ten to twelve feet deep. It had been in flood, I was told, for four days, and 
it had not fallen much when I recrossed it, on my return, on 16th February. 

The Semaphore Towers.— In 1818 the Government of India started 
a Semaphore telegraph system, which was to be carried from Calcutta to 
Benares, like the series then in existence from Portsmouth to London. In 
1821 Lieutenant Weston was at work, building the towers required for the 
purpose in Hughli district. He was succeeded in 1825 by Captain Playfair, 
probably the same officer who was in chafgc of the Old Benares Road, who 
appears to haVc finished the towers. The experiment was never carried to a 
conclusion, and was abandoned about 1830. Of course the introduction of 
electric telegraphy, would have rendered the semaphore towers useless had 
the line ever been completed. IIow many of these towers were built 1 can- 
not say. There arc still standing two in Howrah district, four in Hughli and 
seven in Bankura ; the fourteenth, if it was ever built, would be in Manbhum. 
The first semaphore station would of course be Fort William. The first six 
towers are at regular intervals of about eight miles, and are exactly in 
a straight line, except that the first, Mohiari, is a little south of such a line. 
The first six towers stand at the following places : — 

1. Mohiari, 8 miles north-west of Calcutta. 

2. Borgachi, 8 miles north-west of Mohiari. 

3. Dilakhas, 4 miles south-west of Kristonaffar. 

4. Haiatlipur, 7 to 8 miles north of Khanakul,on east bank of Muneswari 
river, opposite its junction with the Dwarkcswar Kana Nadi. 

5. Mubarakpur, 3 miles south of Arambagh, on cast bank of Dwarkeswar. 

6. Navasan, one mile north-west of Goghat, half a mile north of Nagpur 

road. , • 

The seven towers which continue the lit % through Bankura arc situated 
at the following places. — (1) Pcno, (2; Pursotampur, '3) Tanlipokhur in the 
Bishenpur jungle, (4; Ramsagar, (5) Chandrakona, (6) Bankura, (7) Chatra. 

The towers are round, built with four storeys or tiers, and are about sixty 
feet in height. No vestige of a stair remains in any of those which i have 
seen, Haiathpur, Mubarakpur, and Navasan. The tower at Haiatlipur is now 
on the very brink of the Muneswari river, which seems tc have cut away the 
bank at this place during the last few years, and I should th:nk it would 
probably fall before many other rainy seasons pass. 
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The Great Trigonometrical Survey was begun in Hughli district in 1830, 
suspended in June 1831, and started again in March 1832. Great opposition, 
bo tli active and passive, was experienced from the people, and the work was 
not finished until 1S45. There were eight survey stations in the district. 
The old semaphore towers of Dilakhas and Mubarakpur were utilised as two 
and the roof of the Hughli College as a third. For the other five, towers were 
built, about fifty feet high, at the following places : (1) Aknapur, three miles 
north-east of Tarakeswar, (2) Bhola, half-way between Nalikul and Singur on 
the Tarakeswar Branch Railway, and within a few yards of the railway on 
its north side, (3) Sathan, a mile south-east of Dwarbasini station ; Boga, 
five miles north of Naya Sarai, and (5) Niala, three miles north-east of 
Bainchi. This last tower fell in the earthquake of 1 885. 

The semaphore towers are round, the survey towers square. I cannot 
give any accurate measuremciTts of either, but the former look much the 
larger of the two, both in height and diameter. 

The Bhitargarh f, or Inner Fort, is the name of an old ruined fortifica- 
tion, on the right or south-west bank of the Amudar or Amudwara river, 
a little to the east of the 14-r $th mile of the Burdwan-Midnapur road. It is 
situated in Goghat thana, some three miles west and a little south of Goghat. 

This is one of the most inaccessible corners of the province. Goghat is 
the most westerly thana of the Arambagh or Jahanabad subdivision of the 
Hughli district. The Bhitargarh is, by road, some ten miles west and a 
little south of Arambagh village ; by a short cut the distance can be reduced 
to about eight miles. Arambagh itself is sixteen miles in a direct line from 
Tarakeswar, the nearest railway station; and 24 miles from Haripal, on the 
Tarakeswar branch of the E.I.R., the nearest railway station with which it is 
connected by road. It \s about thirty miles from the Burdwan railway 
station, the road being good all the way, except for some two miles at the 
Damudar crossing, about three miles south of Burdwan. The Burdwan- 
Midnapur road is the same as that from Burdwan to Arambagh, as far as 
Uchalan, sixteen miles from Burdwan, where it branches off to the south-west. 

The miles on this road arc measured from tUchalan ; and, as the 
Bhitargarh is on the 14-1 5th nftle, it is fully thirty miles from Burdwan. From 
Midnapur it would be some forty miles distant. All these roads, except 
that from Burdwan to Arambagh, are “ kacha,’ 1 or unmetalled, though in 
better condition last season than I have ever seen them before. It will be 
seen, however, that access to the Bhitargarh is not exactly easy. 

The ruined fort may be described as follows, An earthen ramp, some ten 
to fifteen feet high, encloses a space of about five hundred yards square, 
roughly quadrangular, with the corners rounded off. The river Amudwara 
enters this space at the northern corner of the ramp and flows across it, passing 
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out at a gap in the eastern side, near its south end. The south-eastern 
corner of the quadrangle shows a distinct bulge outwards to the south-east 
the reason for which is not apparent. 

On the right or south-west bank of the river stand the ruins of the “ inner 
fort ” or Bhitargarh. These ruins consist of a mound some two hundred 
yards square and I should think thirty to forty feet high in the centre. More 
or less all round this mound, but specially on the northern (river) and 
southern faces, may be seen traces of a wall, built of laterite blocks below, 
brick above. The sides of the mound are overgrown with jungle, both tree 
and scrub ; so thick, that it is difficult to get through. The top is more open, 
though it also is covered with trees. The whole mound apparently consists 
of broken brick, more or less, but no trace of any definite building, even in 
ruins, is visible, except a Musalman tomb on the highest point. 

This tomb consists of three terraces, 16 paces long from north to south, 
twelve from east to west, and each about two feet high. They arc built of 
old stones, and apparently have been patched up from time to time. On 
the highest terrace- is the tomb itself, some six feet long and three feet high. 
A yard from its northern end is a small brick pillar, with a niche in it for a 
lamp. There were many clay horses round the. tomb, mostly very small 
coarse clay images, but one quite artistic and much larger. 

The space between the northern ramp and river is high grass land. 
The rest of the enclosure is mostly cultivated as rice fields, except its southern 
end, which is a swamp. 

Just outside the southern ramp lies a long narrow tank, which probably 
was once a moat. 

From the southern end of the outer ramp projects a second fortification, 
about 300 yards long from south to north and 500 broad, with a high mound 
at its south-west angle ; this mound consists mostly of masses of roughly 
cut laterite, and must have been a strong bastion. 

I am not aware of any history of this fort, ft is said to have been one 
of the forts used as defences against the incursions of the Mahr^ttas, but 
probably it existed long before the seventeenth century. The tomb on the 
top is comparatively modern, and must have been built after the fort itself 
had fallen into ruins. 

The situation is well chosen for defence against an enemy armed only 
with bows and arrows or even early firearms. Even if the outer ramp were 
taken, the garrison of the inner fort were sure of a water-supply from a river 
which does not run dry during the hot weather, washing the northern walls of 
the fort. 

The ramp of the outer fort is now only s&me ten to fifteen feet high, 
and presents an easy slope on both inner and outer sides. Cavalry could 
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ride over it; indeed, it would now hardly check them in a gallop Bat this 
is alter the rains of a century at least, probably much longer, have acted 
on it In the days when the ruin was a fortress it was probably much higher 
and steeper. 

north Ruins of barm- mandaran. 

\ 
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This fort is the scene of the story 11 Durgesa Nandini," by the celebrated 
Bengali novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, who was Subdivisional Officer 
of Jahanabad about twenty years ago. 

A little north of the northern ramp lie the ruins of Garh Mandaran, These 
consist of large mounds, fifteen to twenty feet high, covering a space of about 
half a mile square. A poor modern village covers part of this area. On one of the 
mounds, towards the south, stands a mosque, of no particularantiquity or interest. 

Krishannagar (really Krishnanagar) is a fair sized village on the west 
bank of the Muneswari River, where the Mayapur-Khanakul road meets the 
river, about two miles north of Khanakul. There is a very fine group of 
temples here, at the south end of the village, on the river bank ; one large tem- 
ple with about a dozen smaller ones. They are dedicated to Krishna, under 
the name of Gopinath (Lord of Cowherdesscs). At Khanakul itself tiiere is 
a fair sized temple of Shiva, under the name of Ghanteswar, on the bank of 
the Mn nes wan. This temple appears to be in some danger of being under- 
mined by the river. 

Ntirayanpur is.a very small village on the north bank of the Dwarkeswar 
Kana Nadi and east bank of the Muneswari, just above their junction, oppo- 
site the Haiathpur Tower. K had never seen or indeed heard nf this village 
until 1 visited it, inspecting vaccination, on 1 2th February 1908. in a thicket 
of jungle, on the bank of the Muneswari, at the north-east corner of the vil- 
lage, stands rather a fine old temple. Over the doorway, which faces south, 
are moulded bricks, with figures of men and animals in very good preserva- 
tion. They appeared to me to be better than those in the old temple at 
Bansbaria ; on the other hand, they are probably not nearly so old. All that I 
could ascertain locally about this temple was that it had been built and 
dedicated to Saligram, a very long time ago, by a man who had no heirs. 
What is meant by Saligram 1 do not know. A native subordinate official 
who was with me told me that Saligram was an incarnation of Vishnu, but 
this is certainly not correct. The Shalgrama is a black ammonite, regarded 
as sacred by the worshippers of Vishnu. But, the Shalgrama docs i\ot seem 
to be a likely object of dedication of a temple. In sf>ite of the absence of 
information about the origin and history of This temple, I should think 
though it is now falling into ruins, that it is probably not very old, perhaps 
not more than a century or so. 

Ranjit Rais Tank is a very fine tank which lies about three miles south- 
east of Arambagh, on the 1-2 mile of the Arambagh-Arandi Road, on the 
south-west of the road. The tank is about 250 yards square, its banks 
stand some twelve feet above the road. 

The following legend in connection with this tank, was related to mt 
some years ago, by Assistant Surgeon Syam Birod Das Gupta, then of 
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Arambagh. Ranjit Rai was a wealthy Zemindar , called by courtesy Raja, 
who lived in the village of Garhbhari, north of the Old Benares Road, about a 
mile east of Arambagh. He was a devoted worshipper of the goddess 
Durga, who on one occasion played the part of his daughter to show her appre- 
ciation of his devotion. On the morning of the day of the Baruni festival 
(the thirteenth day of the moon in April), a Shankhari or seller of conch 
shell ornaments, while passing the tank now known as Ranjit Rai’s Tank, 
went down to the tank to get a drink of water. At the ghat he saw a beauti- 
ful maiden bathing, who enquired who he was. On hearing that he was a 
Shankhari , she asked whether he had a pair of Skankhas % or shell bracelets, 
which would suit her. He said that he had such a pair, but that they were 
expensive, their price being five rupees. The girl came out of the tank and 
asked him to put the bracelets on her wrists. She was pleased with them, 
and said that she would keep them, adding that she had no money with her, 
but that if he would go to her father, Ranjit Rai, he would' pay for them. 
She further told the Shankhari to tell her father that he would find, in the 
room facing south, a small box of hers with five rupees in it ; and added 
that, if her father made any demur to paying, if the man came back to the 
ghat , she would pay him herself. The Shankhari went to Ranjit Rai’s house, 
told his story, and asked for five rupees. Ranjit Rai, as it happened, had no 
daughter, and at first thought of simply dismissing the man as an impostor; 
on second thoughts he went to look at the niche described and there found a 
box with five rupees in it. He then saw that some supernatural agency had 
placed the box and money there, and went with the Shankhari to the ghat 
where the girl had been seen bathing. She was there no longer, so the Shan - 
khari called out “O beautiful maiden, who took the pair of Shankhas from 
me this morning, where are you ? " In answer, a pair of hands, with the brace- 
lets on their wrists, were raised from the water in the centre of the tank. The 
Raja threw himself down and prayed to Durga and in the evening celebrated 
a great puja at the tank. The Baruni % or bathing festival, is celebrated at 
this tan^ to the present time, and attracts crowds from the neighbouring 
villages. * • 


D. G, Crawford, 

Licut.-Col. , LALS. 
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X the number of Bengal : Past and Present for January 1908 
Monghyr is suggested (p. 102) as an objective for a future 
excursion. The Society would find a visit to Monghyr one 
of great interest. The Fort and Town of Monghyr as well 
as the immediate neighbourhood have many historical 
associations. The situation of the Fort, a rocky point jut- 
ting out into a great river, is one which must have been occupied from the 
very earliest period, long before historical times. The value of such a site 
for defence, for aggression, or for levying tolls or plunder on the riverborne 
traffic passing along the Ganges, must have impressed itself on the first 
inhabitants who rose above the condition of primitive savages. 

Twice Monghyr comes into history with some prominence, once under 
the Moguls, and once in the early days of the rise of the British power. 
Shah Shuja, second son of Shah Jahan, Viceroy of Bengal, held his court for 
the most part at Rajmahal, but occupied Monghyr fur some time after he 
had thrown for his father’s empire and lost. This was about 1657. Again, 
Mir Kasim, who was substituted for hfs father-in-law, Mir Jafir, as Nawab of 
Hengal, in 1761, made Monghyr his capital in 1 762-63, as being more 
removed from English influence than Murshidabad, the former scat of 
Government. For many years Monghyr was an invalid garrison of the 
Company's Army (one of these invalids was still alive when 1 was at 
Monghyr), and was also owing to its healthy climate and the cheapness 
of living, a favourite place of residence for pensioners. The scourge of plague 
and the general increase in cost of living has, however, made a great difference 
in the last ten years. 

The best work on this part of the country with which I am acquainted 
is Buchanan-Hamrl ton’s History, Antiquit i ^v, Topography ami Statistics 0/ 
Eastern India, a large -work in three volumes, published in 1838. The title 
page gives Montgomery Martin as the nam?of the author. Martin, how- 
ever, contributed only an introduction and some notes. The work is really 
a survey of this part of India, carried out, about a century ago, by Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton. Monghyr and Bhagalpur are described in the second 
volume. Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal , Vol. XV., 41 Monghyr and 
Purniab, 11 gives little but statistics, and hardly touches on history and 
archaeology. Another book on the district is Natural History , Sport, and 
Travel , by Edward Lockwood, a former Magistrate of Monghyr. (Published 
by W. H. Allen & Co. in 1878.) 
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It would be a good thing if some one could be found who would write 
up the antiquities of Monghyr for Bengal : Past and Present , I spent four 
years there myself— 1894 to 1898 — and knew the district well. But it is now 
ten years since I left, and recollections require verifying as much as refer- 
ences. I will, however, give a few notes on some of the objects of historical 
and antiquarian interest in Monghyr Fort, Town, and District. 

I. The Fort, an irregular five-sided figure, more than a mile in cir- 
cumference, the western and northern sides being washed by the Ganges. 
The Fort walls, except near the river, are rather ramparts than walls, 
nowadays footpaths lead over them at many places. Inside the Fort the 
chief objects of interest are — 

(1) Scandal Point, a rocky point jutting out into the Ganges, where 
the two river sides of the Fort meet. Underneath the Point is a small Hindu 
temple and several subterranean rooms leading off a sallyport which passes 
under the road. 

(2) Karamchaura y r A xtxy fine large house, said to have been built by 
or for the Marquis of Hastings, on a high bastion at the eastern corner 
of the Fort. 

(3) The tomb of Pir NafiU close to the western gate of the Fort. 

(4) The tomb of the Poet Ashraf on the bastion at the western end of 
the river side of the Fort. 

(5) The Jail , containing several old buildings, formerly part of the 
palace of Mir Kasim, while Monghyr was temporarily the native capital of 
Bengal, in 1762 to 1763. The chief of these are — 

(<i) The Jail Hospital , said to have been the palace zenana- 

( b ) A very large well, both broad and deep. It would be interest- 
ing to clear out this well, and probably many unexpected 
objects would be found in doing so, but nothing short of 
a steam pump would do it. 

{c) The Magasine % with walls 15 feet thick, now used as a convict 
, barrack. r 

(d) A Small Molquc , now used as godownsf In the floor of this 
mosque, underneath the centre dome, is a dry well or pit, 
some ten or twelve feet deep. From this well four subter- 
ranean passages lead off in different directions. These 
passages had all been bricked up, a few yards from their 
entrances, many years before I went to Monghyr. There 
was a tradition that some prisoners had made their escape 
(from the jail, it is not likely that they ever got out at the 
other end), along one of these passage, years before. I be- 
lieve that one of these passages went down to the river bank, 
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which is just outside ; a second to a large well in the garden ; 
a third to the subterranean rooms at the Point. Where the 
fourth may go 1 am not prepared to hazard any suggestion ; 
tradition says to Pirpahar, but three miles is rather a tall 
order for a practicable underground passage. 

(r) Another large well, but smaller than the first, in the jail garden, 
near the river bank. On the side next the jail, some 
distance below ground level is an archway, which may 
once have communicated with one of the underground 
passages. 

It would of course be necessary to get the permission of the Superin- 
tendent to see the jail, but there would probably be no difficulty about that. 
When I was there, the jail used to be the chief sight of the station, 
and all visitors to Monghyr, European or native, used to come to 
see it. 

A moat runs all round the Fort and is crossed by three bridges. Most 
of the year the moat is dry, but the Ganges runs round it when in high flood 
in the rains. 

In the immediate vicinity of Monghyr town there arc several places 
worth seeing — 

(1) Three Hindu temples on a* kacha road leading westwards out of 
the town, with large carved figures. 

(2) Dukhra Nala , on the Patna road about three miles west of the Fort. 
There are here the remains of an old masonry bridge said to have been 
destroyed by Mir Kasim when he fled from Monghyr in 1763. The bridge is 
attributed to Shah Shuja. 

(3) Pirpahar y the Saint’s hill, a very fine house standing on an 

isolated hill, some three miles cast of the Fort. Under the hill is a small 
European cemetery, also a Musalman burial ground. I remember that the 
largest grave in the former had on it above the epitaph, the words 14 Mush, she 
sleeps," ^ 

(4) The old Cemetery, just outside the Kort waHs, between the* Fort and 
the railway station. The modern cemetery 1*011 the road to Sitakund. 

($) Sitakund, the famous hot spring, about five miles east of the Fort. 
There is no temple, but several small pakka tanks, one of which contains the 
hot spring, the water of the others is cold. The legend of the spring is given 
in Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XV. “ Monghyr and Pumiah," 
P- 75- 

(6) There are three small rocky islands in the bed of the Ganges at 
Monghyr, called the Beacon rocks, about two miles west of the point. They 
are covered in the rains, but show at other seasons of the year. Near 
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Sultanganj station, in Bhagalpur, a few miles east of the eastern boundary 
of the district, is a much larger island with a temple on it.* 

The above arc all the places of interest which I can remember in the 
station itself and its immediate vicinity. But if one goes fuither afield, there 
arc many more places worth visiting all over the southern half of the district. 
It is only a district officer, however, who has constantly to be travelling on 
duty about his charge, who can possibly find the time and opportunity for 
such visits. 

The Monghyr hiils % or Kharakpur hills, or Jamalpur hills, form a 
roughly triangular block, south of the Loop Line, east of the Chord Line of 
the East Indian Railway. Each side of the triangle is about thirty miles long. 
The highest point is Marok hill, a flat topped hill some ten miles south of 
Dharhara station, 1,526 feet high. 1 have crossed the hills in different direc- 
tions, several times, once going over Morok. There are a number of hot 
springs in different places in these hills. 

Kharakpur was formerly the seat of a Raja of a Rajput family converted 
to Islam. It is a small town, or large village, on the Man river, some twenty 
miles from Monghyr, eleven miles from Bariarpur railway station. There are 
a thana, dispensary, and a good resthouse. The tombs of the family of the 
Rajahs, which is now I believe extinct, may be seen, some distance to the 
east of the road, on the eleventh mile. ‘About a mile and a half west of the 
village is a house belonging to the Maharaja of Darbhanga, who has an estate 
here. Half a mile further west is a lake, formed for irrigation, by damming 
up the Man and Sugi rivers ; the latter falls into the former a mile or two above 
the dam. There is a waterfall, called the Panjkumari fall, or fall of the five 
maidens, on the Sugi river, a little above its junction with the Man. Going 
a mile or two up the Man, in the hills, a quarter of a mile from its west bank, 
is another very hot spring, which, as far as 1 know, has no name. 

Rishikund, the devotees 1 tank, is a collection of hot springs at the north- 
cast corner of the Kharakpur hills, about eleven miles from Monghyr, by a 
kacha Road. It is about two milfs west of the third mile of the Kharakpur- 
Bariarpur road. There 5 rc saictf to be twenty- two hot? springs here. I could 
not make out the exact number, but certainly there arc a good many. 

Bhiwbandh, or Bhim’s dam, is on the eastern face of the hills, near their 
southern angle. It is some twelve miles from Kharakpur, and is reached by 
a very kacha jungle track which leaves the Kharakpur-Jamui road near 
Gangta, seven miles south of Kharakpur. There are a number of very hot 
springs here, which partly form the source of the Man river. 


* There it a phulo of this temple opposite page 26a of the April number of Bengal : Bait and 
fnsent* 
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Janamkundy or the Birth tank, is another hot spring on the northern face 
of the hills, five or six miles south of Kajra station. 

The temple of Singhi Rikh is a small temple on the south side of a 
long valley running up into the hills from their western face. If I remember 
rightly there was another hot spring there too. The building is a very small 
one, of no architectural merit. It is five or six miles south of Knjra station 
on the Loop line, and about the same distance cast of Mananpur on the 
Chord line. 

Deograha % or Deoghara, is a small hill about ten miles south of Kharak- 
pur, on the south-west side of the Gangta-Sngrampur road, close to the 
road. The hill appears to consist, not of an outcrop of rock, but of enormous 
stones, like the pebbles of the scabeach greatly magnified, piled one on 
top of another. The topmost stone of all is some forty feet cube, on its 
summit is perched a little Hindu temple. At its base, on the south side, 
is another small shrine, access to which is easy enough by a path. But 
nothing without wings could now reach the temple on the summit. 
Buchanan-Hamiltpn, a hundred years ago, mentions that when he saw the 
place there were ladders to the top, but they were in very bad repair. A 
Musalman lascar who was with him went up the ladders to the icmplc 
above, but none of the Hindus in his following dared to do so, though they 
were anxious to visit the temple ( Eastern India , Vol. II, p, 56). 

Shah Shuja’s Bund is an earthwork some ten or twelve feet high, 
and as many broad, which runs from the Monghyr hills to the Ganges, 
crossing the Loop line of the E.I.R. about four miles west of Kajra station, 
and crossing the Monghyr- Patna road in its 24-3 5 mile. This bund is 
supposed to have been constructed by Shah Shuja, second son of Shah Jahan, 
and Viceroy of Bengal, after he had failed in his* bid for his father's throne. 
At the same time he repaired the fort of Monghyr, but though he thus 
made preparation for defence, he never defended either, but fieri eastwards 
and was finally lost in the jungles of the Arakan Hills. A few miles west of 
Barisal, on the north bank of the river between that town and Nnkhiti, may 
still be seen the remains of a mud fort, Shufcibad, which he constructed and 
occupied for some time during his flight The bund has stood time well, 
being now some two and a half centuries old. 

Uraon or Urain is a village on the south side of the Loop line, some 
two miles west of Kajra station and a little east of Shah Shuja’s bund, 
which is said by some to have been the birthplace of Buddha. 

The Shtikhpura hills are a range of low hills, running some six miles 
from north-east to south-west. At their greatest elevation they are only 
a few hundred feet above the plains. Near their north end they sink down 
to a height of some forty or fifty feet, rising higher again further north. 
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At their lowest part a cutting has been made through the hills from one side 
to the other. Evidently this cutting was started simultaneously from each 
side, for the two ends did not exactly meet in the middle and are connected 
there by a short crosscut. 

Thi? cutting is plainly visible from the road on the east of the hills, 
some half a mile off, and probably may be equally well seen from the 
railway a little further east. Shcikhpura is now a station on the South 
Behar line. Twelve years ago it could only be reached by a fifteen-mile ride 
from Lakhisarai, A mile or two west of Sheikhpura is a very large tank, 
large enough to be shown on the ordnance survey map of the district. 

Fort Hastings is the name of an old ruined fort, once a British frontier 
fort, at Chakai, the most southernly thana in the district. Chakai is some 
1 8 or 20 miles south-west of Simultala station, and about the same distance 
south of Jhajha (formerly Nawadih) station on the Chord line of the E.I.R. 
The earthworks of the fort are still plainly visible at the north-west of 
Chakai village. Not far off is an old European tomb, the name plate of 
which has long disappeared. Four miles north of Chakai is Bamdeh, one -of 
the scats of the United Free Kirk Mission to the Sonthals. 

In that half of Monghyr district which lies north of the Ganges there 
is nothing of any special historical interest. Some twelve miles north of 
Bcgu Sarai and a little north of MaVijhaul Indigo Factory is the Kabar 
Tal, a very large lake or mere much overgrown with reeds and water 
weeds. In it is an island inhabited by hanumans, from which it takes its 
name of Monkey Island. On the east side of the lake are two small hills, 
or large mounds of earth, about which there is a legend that they were two 
shovelfuls of earth deposited there by Bhim. 

i 

D. G. Crawford, 

Lieut. -Col . , I.M.S. 
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[OLONEL THOMAS PE ARSE claimed his descent from 
a very respectable family ; his father resided at Reading, in 
Berkshire, and enjoyed a handsome independence, which, 
after the the birth of his son, was, by misfortune, irrevocably 
lost. The dawning prospects of young Pcar.sc, the subject 
of the present Memoir, were thus early blighted, and the 
Army was chosen as the only resource left to provide for him in a manner 
suitable to his birth. These circumstances he mentions feelingly in a letter 
to an old school-fellow, Mr. Skinner, dated from Allahabad, 29th March, 

1776:— 

" Since you ami l were happy together in our boyish days, I have 
experienced some changes : my father was ruined by the 
breaking of a Mr. Bellamy* and a long and cxi>ensive lawsuit in 
1757. They took me from school to carry me to the parade at 
Woolwich." 

Young Pearsc was in his fifteenth year when admitted as a cadet into 
the Royal Academy at Woolwich; and he went through his course of study 
in a manner peculiarly honourable to himself, in^every instance exhibiting 
that firmness of mind and decision of character which distinguished him 
through life. On the 8th June, in the year 1757, young Pearsc obtained a 
Lieutenant Fireworker’s commission in the Royal Artillery, anti was present 
on service with detachments of his corps, on the Continent and in the 
West Indies, on many memorable occasionsLis detailed in following extract 
of a letter to Lionel D&ell, Esq. \ 

“ I served through all the war before the last, beginning with St. Malos, 
Cherburgh and St. Coss in 1758; Martinico and Guadaloupc 
in *59 ; Bclislc in '61 ; and Iiavannah in '62 ; and though I was 
not at the head, I was in the heat of every attack.” 

Lieutenant Pearse, from his marked merit and abilities, found several 
warm friends amongst the celebrated and distinguished officers at the head 
of his corps, particularly General Desaguliers and General Pattison, with 
whom he kept up a constant correspondence 

The history of Colonel Pearse’s coming to India is given in the following 
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letter to Brigadier-General Sir Robert Barker, Commander-in-Chief in India, 
dated the 13th February, 1773: — 

“In the year 1768, the Court of Directors, having determined to 
augment their troops on the Bengal Establishment, were anxious 
of having officers from the King’s Artillery to promote into their 
service ; and also cadets to be appointed Lieutenant Fireworkers.” 

“ Application was accordingly made through Mr. Scrafton to 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Pattison, Lieutenant Governor-General 
of the Royal Military Academy of Woolwich, not only for cadets, 
but even to recommend officers ; in consequence of which 1 had 
the honour of being nominated to be Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant of Artillery. 1 remained in expectation of my appoint- 
ment for some weeks, and should have come to India with that 
rank, had not the Honourable Court of Directors thought proper to 
bestow it on Captain Martin, in lieu of the post of Chief Engineer 
in Bengal, which that officer did then enjoy.* I was, therefore, 
appointed Major of Artillery, and given to understand by the 
Chairman, that on the resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel Martin, 
or his death, or removal I was to be appointed to the command 
in his stead.” 

The following commission was given to Colonel Fearse on his sailing for 
India : — 

41 The United Company of Merchants of England, trading to the East 
Indies, to Thomas Deane Fearse, Esq. Greeting. 

“We the said United Company, reposing a special trust and confi- 
dence in you, constitute and appoint you to be Major of 
Artillery in our service, at our Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, in the East Indies, and do give and grant you full power 
and authority to take your rank and post as Major of Artillery 
accordingly, from the day of your arrival at our said Presidency. 
You are, therefore, to J ake upon you the said charge and command 
of Major of Artillery and faithfully, diligeiltly and carefully to dis- 
charge the duty thereof, by executing all and all manner of things 
thereunto belonging ; and, we do, etc., etc." 

This Commission was signed on the 29th day of February, 1768, under 
the common seal of the East India Company and countersigned by P. Mickel, 
Secretary. Major Pearse sailed from England in March 1768, and arrived at 


* At that time a Captain Campbell, an officer of the Royal Engineers, applied to come out as 
Chief Engineer to Bengal, and, having superior interest to Captain Martin, he obtained the appoint- 
ment, and the Directors recompensed Captain Martin for his removalljy appointing him Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant of Artillery. 
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Calcutta on the 26th of August of the same year. On his arrival, he found 
that the Board had appointed a Captain Nathaniel Kindcrslcy Major in 
the Artillery ; and, by back-dating the latter's commission, so as to make 
it senior to Major Pearse’s, the command of the Artillery devolved upon 
Major Kindersley, as Lieutenant-Colonel Martin resigned on the 8th 
November following. 

This disappointment, and what he conceived breach of promise on the 
part of the Directors, Major Pearse at first very severely felt ; but he recon- 
ciled himself with the hope that, on a fair representation of the case, justice 
would be done towards him. The supersession was peculiarly unjust to 
Major Pearse ; for Captain Kindcrslcy (as it appears by a memorial to the 
Honourable Court of Directors) was a junior officer in His Majesty's Service ; 
and, as Major Pearse was aware that C aptain Kindersley had sailed for 
India, he refused to proceed without the seniority of his rank to Captain 
Kindersley being acknowledged at the India House, and obtained the 
promise that he should not be superseded by him in India. The following 
answer from the Secretary to the Council was received by Colonel Pearse 
to an appeal made by him to the Honourable Harry Vcrclst, Esq., President 
and Governor, etc., of the Council of Fort William, dated Allahabad, 27th 
December, 1768. 

To Major Thomhs Deane Pearse . 

"SlR,— I have it in command from the Honourable the President and 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter to them of the 
28th day of December, soliciting the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
of Artillery, and to acquaint you in answer, that they arc sensible of 
the hardness of your case, and the just plea you had for your 
remonstrance ; but as they had appointed Major Kindcrslcy to the 
rank he now holds, previous to your arrival, and before they were 
acquainted with your views and expectations, they cannot but 
think it would be a piece of inkistice to that gentleman, and an 
impropriety in their own conduct, lo set aside their own commission 
they have granted him, and give tl\ rank to you. A representation 
to the Court of Directors of your situation has been made. The 
application you have made to the Honourable President and Council 
to be appointed to the Infantry, it is beyond their power lo grant 
you, which I am directed to inform yon of. 

“I am, 

“Fort William, “Sir, 

jjrd February /?66\ “ Your most obedient servant, 

« “ Edward Barm r, 

Setret**y. il 
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Both Mr. Verelst and Mr. Cartier wrote in a private way to Major Pear.se 
to soften his disappointment. Mr. Cartier's letter was as follows : — 

To Major Pcarse. 

Sir, — I have received your favour of the 19th March. Though the short 
acquaintance 1 had the opportunity of cultivating gave me the most 
favourable impression of your merit, I will not presume to rest my 
judgment on what a few acccidcntal hours afforded me. I must 
have recourse. Sir, to your general character in life ; from that I am 
informed that you are not only eminent in the particular duties 
of your profession, but valuable in the different calls of private 
friendship. In these different views consider yourself to be thought 
by every gentleman forming the present administration : I am 
certain that it is so, and you may rely on my assurances. 

“ In your late application to the Board, no one was there, I am certain, 
but considered it and the state of facts with the utmost candour — 
no one but thought that you had reason to complain in having the 
hopes you had been led to entertain so greatly disappointed. It 
was in general thought by the Honourable President and Council 
that it would be doing an injustice to Major Kindersley if they 
were to grant you the rank above him, who, though a younger 
officer in His Majesty's service, had served the Company with 
steadiness and merit some years before you came to this country. 
This, Sir, gave the gentleman a superior title in our late promotions, 
being confident the Company never intended to be guilty of 
intentional injury to individuals, either in the Civil or Military 
Departments ; and when accidentally they do commit it, a right 
we conceive they have with their Government here to redress it. 
However, the affair is very impartially transmitted home, and 
whatever resolution the Court of Directors may convey to us on this 
head, I hope will be submitted to with pleasure by the interested 
parties. We considered this contest with all possible partiality 
and be assured no pc/onal predilection inclined 11s to either side. 

“ I am with esteem, 

“Calcutta, “Sir, 

jist March , 1769, "Your most obedient servant, 

John Cartier.'* 

Several representations and very able memorials passed on the above 
occasions ; but the grievance was soon removed by Major Kindersley *s 
death, which event took place on the 24th October, 1769, and Major Pearse 
was then promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and placed in 
command of the Bengal Artillery. 
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This distinguished officer held the command of the Bengal Artillery 
for 21 years ; he was an intimate friend of Mr. Hastings, and was honoured 
with the confidence of Lord Cornwallis ; and as his service in India took 
place during the Government of these illustrious statesmen, the numerous 
extracts from his original letters now published, will be found to possess 
extreme interest and entertainment ; forming in themselves a concise history 
of the times, and throwing new light upon many important scenes connected 
with the British Government of India. 

Colonel Pearsc may be considered as the fir.it professionally educated 
Artillery Officer who entered the Honorable Company’s Service ; and we may 
well say, without detracting from the merits of his successors, that few, if 
any, have been his equals in professional science, and in that laudable and 
never to be too highly prized ardour, with which he devoted himself to the 
important duties of his command. 

The state of the corps and its equipment, when Colonel Pearsc came 
into the command, may be judged of from the following extracts from letters 
to General Desaguliers and Mr. Muller, 1775 : — 

“When I first came into the command of the corps, I was astonished 
at the ignorance of all who composed it. It was a common practice 
to make any midshipman, who was discontented with the India 
ships, an officer of Artillery*, from a strange idea, that a knowledge 
of navigation would perfect an officer of that corps in the know- 
ledge of Artillery. They were almost all of this class ; and their 
ideas consonant with the elegant Military education which they had 
received. But, thank God, 1 have got rid of all of them but seven. 

I have compelled all officers to perform laboratory work at the 
annual practice.** • 

And to General Desaguliers, in 1772, he writes ; — 

“ When I was at practice in 1770, the fuzes burnt from uj in 4K seconds, 
though of the same nature. Tin: portfires were continually going 
out. The tubes would net burn. | The powder was infamous. The 
cartridges were made conical, amL if it avas necessary* to prime 
with loose powder, a great quantilyViras required to fill the vacant 
cavity round the cartridge. The carriages flew into pieces with 
common firing in a week. 

“ All this 1 represented, but my representation was quashed, the con- 
tractor still makes the carriages, the laboratory is still in the 
same hands, and 1 have no more to do with it than his Holiness at 
Rome. 

“ Now I have got all the laboratory implements with me at practice, 
and L am going to teach the officers what they never saw/' 
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Innumerable quotations from Colonel Pearse's letters might be given as 
arguments of the constant attention which he gave to the duties of his profes- 
sion, and of the exertions which he made to advance the character and improve 
the abilities of the corps ; suffice it to say, that during the whole period of his 
service these exertions were unremitting, and the success of them will be borne 
witness to in the succeeding pages of this memoir. As several interesting 
and entertaining letters appear amongst Colonel Pearse’s MSS., dated in the 
beginning of 1769, we shall retrograde a little in order to indulge the reader's 
curiosity. 

Colonel Pearsc, soon after his arrival, was ordered up to Allahabad, which, 
with Chunar, had been taken from the Mahrattas, by the Army under Major 
Stibbcrt in 1765 ; here he remained until July 1769. 

At this period of Colonel Pearse's service, the Madras Army was in the 
field under a very able officer, a Colonel Smith, against the combined 
armies of Hydcr Alii and the Nizam. In December 1768, an action was 
fought in which the English Commander defeated the enemy. The 
Nizam, after this defeat, separated histroops from Hyder Alii, and concluded 
a peace, and a defensive alliance with the English. The Madras Govern- 
ment, presuming upon the late success, and the defection of the Nizam, and 
under an idea of bringing the operations of the Army immediately under 
their control, the Council took the ill-judged determination of sending two of 
their members under the title of Field Deputies toljoin the Army, and Colonel 
Smith was directed not to undertake any operation without their concurrence ; 
in fact, they were to direct all operations. Disgust in the mind of the success- 
ful soldier was the natural consequence of such a proceeding ; the operations 
of the Army were without energy or effect ; and disaffection on the part of the 
Army, and dissatisfaction 'on the part of the Government followed. Colonel 
Smith either resigned his command from disgust, or was recalled by the 
Madras Council ; and the consequences were that the Army met with a series 
of disasters after his departure. A letter from Colonel Pearse, at this time, to 
an old Woolwich friend, throws £me light upon the circumstances and the 
state of affairs in BengaL / • 

* Allahabad , February 23rd , 7769. 

“ Our affairs in the court seem to be in a disagreeable situation. Hyder 
Alii understands the art of war rather too well for them. Whilst 
Smith was with the Army, he drove the enemy before him ; but 
he was plagued with Field Deputies, and had received positive 
orders to march into the enemy's country, which abounds in woods 
and morasses. He foresaw the difficulties of the enterprise, and 
rather than risk everything, he resigned hi's commission and went 
to Madras, where the Field Deputies soon followed, to answer for 
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their conduct. The command was given to Colonel Wood, who, 
obeying the orders of the Deputies, marched into the country. The 
enemy drove off all the cattle and provisions, and retreated every- 
where before him ; he pursued, when famine began to make it 
necessary to think of returning : this was what Ilydcr wanted ; 
he now pursued in his turn, continually beating and harassing 
the detachments of the Army, till at length he took away all their 
ammunition and, I believe, Artillery, though it is not asserted, 
as everything is kept as secret as possible. The command was 
then given to Lang, whose rank 1 do not know. A detachment 
in a wood, being attacked were defeated ; 140 Europeans, 6 pieces 
of cannon, and 1,500 sepoys were taken prisoners. The Governor 
and Council, seeing that affairs began to assume a very unpleasant 
appearance, desired Colonel Smith to return to the command. 
He at first refused, nor would he go till he was sent without Field 
Deputies, and with full powers. Hyder Alii has also taken a Fort 

W , 'with 250 Europeans, 10 pieces of cannon, ammunition, 

etc., for G months, and 1,500 sepoys. It was done in the following 
manner : Ilyder summoned Captain Norton, commanding the Fort 
to surrender, and on the back of the summons he sent an invitation 
to the Captain to come and visit him at his tent. Captain Norton 
being a very polite man, went, was seized, and, with a drawn 
sword over his head, was desired to write to the next officer in 
the post to surrender, which he was dastard enough to do ; and the 
other, like a fool, obeyed. The Roman centurions would have set 
a better example. Assistance has been asked from Hcngal, in 
men, ammunitions, and money ; and it is said the remainder of 
the first ftrigadc will go, 

"The situation of our affairs here docs not seem to be much better, 
although at peace. The French’ tfiad shipped off a great deal of 
money ; an order was issued forbtffiing tJigLt any should be sent ofl 
from the country. The Nabob of l^ingal, or Patna, I do not know 
which, though f believe the former, ordered his peons to surround 
Chandernagorc till it should be rc-landcd. The French fired on 
them from the ship, by which many were killed and wounded ; the 
consequence was the destruction of the town. The Nabob's people 
pulled down the houses and laid everything in mins. Monsieur 
Chevalier wrote to the Governor of Fort William, desiring that 
the neutrality which subsisted between the two nations might 
continue (for he was determined to march against the Nabob), and 
that the ship might not be molested. He was answered, that if 
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she attempted to pass, she would be fired on by the guns of the 
Fort, The Nabob having demanded our assistance, the ship 
was afterwards seized, but I hear since that she is gone. The 
Nabob has ordered all the French down ; trade is entirely 
stopped, which may perhaps end in trouble. The King left us 
lately ; he took with him all his people, and said that he was 
going to Fhaizabad on a visit ; but the true reason of his 
departure must be discovered in time. 

11 Money is so scarce that we have none to lend to Madras. Our 
w sepoys have only just got their pay for December : in short, they 

begin to desert. If troops go to the coast, I am resolved to 
go with them, if I can, that I may assist at the siege of Madras 
(which is expected), or be present at its relief.” 

The summary of news and events long since passed by, as given in the 
following extract from a letter to Lieutenant MayafTre, an old Woolwich friend, 
then in the corps, is entertaining : — 

“ The news just received is, that the King of Prussia and the Russians 
have joined to attack the Grand Seignor, who has marched to 
Adrianople with 6o,ooo men. Princess Louisa Ann, George's 
sister, is dead ; the Queen of France is the same. Wilks is 
sentenced to pay £500 fine for rc-publishing No. 45. and to 
suffer 10 months' imprisonment. lie is fined £1,000 and is 
sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment for publishing an Essay 
on Woman; he has appealed to Parliament for redress. Lord 
Bute is dying. Wilks gives £2,000 security for good behaviour 
for 7 years. <No. 45 is considered as the standard of rebellion, 
and the printers, sellers, etc., to be tried next sessions. Wilks, 
the East India Company, and a famine seem to be equally talked 
of and dreaded in England. Rigby is appointed Paymaster- 
General, and Lon/ somebody has got his appointment in 
• Ireland, Kiiyf of Denmark was expected in England. Lord 

Boston was to c/iduct him. Corsica is ceded to France ; and 
the King of France adds 41 King of Corsica" to his other titles. 
There is an elegant bridge thrown across the Ganges for the 
King, who is returned from his visit to Phaizabad.” 

If the manners of the times are not altogether improved, the following 
piece of satire may be useful. Colonel Pearse concludes his letter thus : — 

“ D — lias been interrupting me by talking nonsense, such as the 
boobies who now come out erqploy their time fn. 4 Live and be 
merry * is their theme : on which they write, talk, and follow 
it as closely as they can. To be a gentleman, you must learn 
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to drink by all means : a man is honest in proportion to the 
number of bottles he can drink : keep a dozen dogs, but in 
particular if you have not the least use for them, and hate shooting 
and hunting. Four horses may barely serve ; but if you have 
eight, and seven or them arc too vicious for the syce to feed 
them, it will be much better. 

*' By all means do not let the horses be paid for ; and have a palanquin* 
covered with silver trappings ; get 10,000 rupees in debt, but 
20,000 would make you an honestcr man — especially if you are 
convinced that you will never have power to pay, Endeavour to 
forget whatever you have learned — ridicule learning of all sorts — 
despise all military knowledge — call duty a bore — encourage your 
men to laugh at your orders — obey such as you like — make a 
joke of your commanding officer for giving those commands 
you do not like, and, if you obey them, let it be so as to convince 
all your men that it is merely to serve yourself. These few rules 
will make you a gentleman and an officer, and it is the first 
lesson which young men take when they arrive in this country ; 
and, as I am your sincere friend, I sincerely recommend it to your 
careful attention." 

In July 1769, Colonel Fearse (then Major) was ordered to proceed by 
water to the Presidency, in command of two Brigades of Artillery. The boats, 
both for passengers and baggage, appear to have been as bad as they now are. 
The detachment met with many severe losses : several budgerows and baggage 
boats being lost in bad weather. The ist August, the detachment reached 
Rerhampore and was ordered to halt, the services of the detachment not being 
required. Major Kindersley was at this time promoted to the rank of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, notwithstanding a representation of the supersession was before 
the Court of Directors for their final decision. Major Pcarse, of course, 
considered Major Kindersley’s promotion a; a still further grievance to him ; 
and he writes to Brigadier-General Smith, c(\nmanding the Bengal Army, to 
forward his views by getting him transferred {0 the Infantry : having given 
up all hopes of promotion in the Artillery : — 

“The occurrences of the last month have informed me that Major 
Kindersley was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel on the 20th, and is 
to rank from the 8th November 1768. This, Sir, is the cause of 
my uneasiness ; not because that gentleman has got that rank, 
but because that rank to which I aspired is not vacant and not 
to be disposed of, but is filled up, and as far as man can judge, 
likely to continue so for many years, and because I am thereby 


Colonel I'carte mentions 1,500 rupees as no uncommon price for a palanquin in his time ! 
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cut off anycbance of obtaining tbe next rank, and consequently 
muat expect to be superseded by officers atpres ent bolow me. 

" The Infantry points out a very different prospect: assures those 
who are happy enough to be in it, that they wtti arrive at rank, 
by which they may be sure to tecum a competency, or at least 
something sufficient to make their latter , daye not bnrthensome 
to themselves or their friends ; 'and though the chief command 
of the Artillery may promise as fidr a chance of obtaining a 
competency, yet I can truly assert that I know It not, and that 
command is less an object of my wishes than a removal from tbe 
corps; and happy should 1 think myself could 1 obtain a 
removal from the Artillery to tbe Infantry, with the rank I 
have." 

The orders of the Court of Directors were, however, positive that no 
removals from the Artillery to the Infantry should take place. Fortunately 
for Colonel Pearse, he was not long kept out of that command which he was 
so justly entitled to, and for which he was so well qualified, On the 38 th day 
of October, 1769, a letter from General Smith to Colonel Pearse communicated 
the intelligence of the death of Major Kindersley, on the 24th of the 
month ; and General Smith adds : — H The Governor and Council have taken 
your case Into consideration, and I have the pleasure to congratulate you on 
being this day promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and Commandant 
of the Artillery, till the pleasure of the Honourable Court of Directors is known." 

In the latter part of 1770, Colonel Pearse was called upon to attend Sir 
Robert Barker, Commander-In-Chief, on his tour of inspection to the Upper 
Provinces; he has the Commandant of Artillery following him, for the 
purpose of proceeding to the different advance stations in the field, and to 
survey the Artillery and stores. After having completed this arduous 
duty. Colonel Pearse began hb return to Fort William and Visited Benares 
with Sir Robert Bmker in Meath 1771. There he had an opportunity of 
examining the observatory, o y which he gives the following Interesting 
description In a letter to Genegtl Desaguliers >*• * 

" The principal curiosity bam b the , obser va tory, built by Mawnslng, 
the son of Jyaing, about aoo years ago ; these b art exceedingly 
good pural arch cut upon a fine plabter of chunam, so fine and 
smooth, that it has the appearance of marble ; and. though it b 
certainly very old, it grill b perfect, but the Index b wanting ; 
that b a loss which could very easily be su p p li e d by a person who 
has a taste for these, studies ; fix tbs cenjteaare left in the walL 
* There are two ring dial* ; the huge pm b olrkms 1 the radlua of the 
stone arehb 9 frit 9 Inches ; tbs gnomon b 4 feet 6 inches thick, 
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and its slant side about 40 feet long : there are steps in the gnomon 
by which you ascend to the top of it By the measure of the 
two gnomons, I find they stand in latitude 25 s 20' N. There arc 
likewise two small inclined dials, in which the gnomon is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the stone on which the degrees are 
marked. Lastly, there is an instrument which I do not under- 
stand, the following is a description of it :-~ 

11 A, b are circular walls \ a is 24 inches thick, and near 16 feet radius ; 
b is concentric with a , 18 inches thick, and between 12 and 13 feet 
radius. C is a cylinder of stone, its centre is the centre of the walls. 
B and c are of equal height, vix. % 4 feet 2 inches ; the outward wall 
is 8 feet 4 inches. The tops of these walls are horizontal, and arc 
very nicely divided into degrees, and sub-divided into arches of 6'. 
At the cardinal points on the top of the wall a . there are two iron 
pins, from which I conjecture there has been an instrument 
to fix upon the wall, though I do not know for what purpose or of 
what kirid. 

" Lastly the second, for I had forgotten an instrument for taking the 
declension of the sun, etc., which consists of a circle of iron, 
covered with brass, an axis, of the same materials, and an index 
with sights. This axis, which is a diameter of a circle, and con- 
sequently in the plane of it, moves on pivots fixed in the walls, 
which support it and is parallel to the axis of the earth. The 
divisons are very much inferior to those on the stone.” 

Colonel, Pearse, instead of returning to the Presidency, was, however, 
called upon by Sir Robert Barker to proceed to join a detachment of the Army 
in camp, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Grant, in order to be 
president of a Court Martial on a Lieutenant Osborne. Colonel Pearse accord- 
ingly proceeded to the camp, and the detachment marched to Monghecr, where 
the Court Martial commenced its proceedings inonMay 1771, on various charges 
for crimes committed by Lieutenant OsborAe during a temporary suspension 
from service. The proceedings were protracted to an unusual length by Lieu- 
tenant Osborne disputing the power of the Court to try him ; because, when he 
committed the actions for which the charges were sent against him, he con- 
sidered himself as being under suspension, and not under military authority ; 
and when his protest was unanimously invalidated by the Court, he objected to 
not less than ten of the Members of the Court, eight of whom he called on as 
witnesses. After various delays and difficulties, in which the conduct of 
Colonel Pearse and his knowledge of Military law showed how fitly he had 
been selected to be president of the Court Martial, the procedings which had 
taken up four months, were closed about the end of September 1771, aud 
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in the early part of December following, Colonel Pearse proceeded to Fort 
William. 

In a letter to General Pattison, 23rd March, 1772, Colonel Pearse gives 
an interesting sketch of the state of affairs at this important crisis, and of 
the approaching entrance of Mr. Hastings into the Government. 

“The King of Delhi has thrown himself into the hands of the 
Mahrattas ; he, of himself, is of but little consequence, because 
he is not remarkably clever, nor active ; but his name gives 
a sanction to the incursions of the Mahrattas, and they and our 
other good friends, being excited and assisted by the French, 
will most likely involve us in a ruinous war, I thank God, by 
the late changes in our Government, we are likely to have a very 
clever Council. Mr. Hastings' abilities are known, so that if we 
are to be troubled, we shall be better steered than we have 
been. 

11 The French Settlement swarms with Europeans ; and lately they 
have entertained a great many natives as lascars, who are all 
gone in the ships to Mauritius, where I dare say they will be 
thoroughly disciplined, and, having once removed from home, 
they will not be likely to desert on orders to march here or there. 
Thus everything they do carries the face of some deep design. 
Our Council has had so many French connections and so many 
intermarriages, that the late Governor looked upon the French 
as friends, and they almost rode us, out of pure regard. Time 
will show what the present set will do. 1 think they suspect 
something ; 'for since Hastings' arrival the 3rd Brigade has 
marched down and will in a day or two encamp opposite 
Chandernagorc. Next month is to give Hastings the chair: 
swiftly may the minutes fly and quickly may the hour come 1 
They say, and 1 firjnly believe it, that the present Governor is 
' a man of the most amiable and angelic .private character ; may 
I ever be governed by men who have some resolution in their 
stations. My sentiment is that a good Governor may be of a 
bad private character ; and a man of the best private character 
may be a bad Governor ; because the head is concerned, and the 
heart should be full of public virtue." 

In the year 1770 a dreadful famine visited the Company's Provinces in 
Bengal ; and one-third of the population was computed to have perished. 
During the preceding year, the rains had .been partial ; the Company's 
Government was not popular, and cultivation had been neglected. When grain 
began to be scarce, an impolitic proceeding of Government, in consequence, 
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was attended with the most fatal effects. Colonel Fearse thus introduces the 
circumstances in a letter to General Pattison, 1772 

11 The pernicious system of supervisors was his (Mr. Cartier’s). The 
event has proved that 1, and many others, judged rightly of it. 
That the famine was more artificial than real must be evident 
from these circumstances ; via., at Buxar tne river is a cannon 
shot wide for a 3-Pr. Buxar is in our district : the country 
opposite is part of Sujah-ul-Dowlah's dominion, a fief held by 
the son of Bulwan Sing : his country abounded with plenty when 
we were in the utmost distress ; and on his shores were well sup- 
plied villages, when thousands starved at Buxar. He kept his 
country so because he would not allow of that exportation which ' 
was desired to be made. Had this plentiful country been in our 
hands, and subject to an English potentate (supervisor), the whole 
produce would have been seized and either sold or exported. 
Within every district every man is obliged to offer the produce 
of his* land to the supervisor at his price. Without leave of this 
tyrant there is not a man who dates to buy or dares to sell, as 1 
know, by experience ; even to fowls, rice, everything. 

" In that country there hardly* is a square mile uncultivated, and it 
everywhere swarms with inhabitants. In our's, cottages are 
hardly to be found — whole villages are deserted — the country is 
waste. The men, who had influence, have not enough now to 
command respect as gentlemen ; their riches are daily decreasing ; 
or those who will not submit to waste their substance daily 
flee from this country: so that in a* little time wc shall have 
land enough and not be able to get food from it. When God 
gave rain, and plenty was likely to follow, and the rice was cut, 
and grain begun to be sold, then and immediately the old rice, 
which before had been selling ^at 3 or y/ A seers for the ruj>ec/ 
fell down ^0 8, and then to 10 or 12 ; wljerc could it come from ? 
for the new straw did not produce old rice, but new. 

“That the Native Government would have made a scarcity by the 
same means is certain, provided we had not been in power ; but 
had the country been in its former state, and scarcity had been 
occasioned, we, by our power, would have opened the magazines 
and saved the multitude. But when the tyranny was in our 
own hands— -when wc alone profitted by the miseries of others ; 
we could not find it in our hearts^ to do good, because our purse 
mlast have been lighter. Had every man been free to sell, and had ' 
been protected by us from oppression of the Native Government, 
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every man who had a surplus would have carried it to the 
market for a better price { but as the matter was, each man 
concealed as much as he could, and what was not concealed, be 
was compelled to sell to those who could and did lock it up to 
retail to the destruction of others. The very orders given at the 
Darbar, to buy up all the grain that could be got, and send it to 
Moorshedabad, were the destruction of this country ; for they were 
obeyed. The inhabitants could get no food in the country ; they 
fled to the city after grain ; but the grain was too well secured 
for them to get a mouthful, and the unfortunate people died by 
thousands. The Governor erred from want of judgment and 
bad counsel ; he did not share in the horrid plunder ; he is a man 
of good character and amiable in the extreme ; but there never 
was a Governor less capable, less active, less resolute. Much I 
fear the distress of the country is beyond even Mr. Hastings’ 
abilities to restore.” 

To General Desaguliers. 

Our incidious friends, the French, have been very active. They 
have persuaded the King to leave us, and he has done it, and 
say it is his own caprice, The proofs are strong against the 
supposition; for the King never spoke publicly on the subject 
till just before he went. It was not then known that our Ministry 
had patched up a convention, and that we daily expected a 
French war. We have since had certain advices that the 
French had collected a great force at Mauritius ; and that 
they intend . to attack us here is beyond dispute, seeing 
that they sold off their effects, and sent to Mauritius all the 
Bengal pilots. Nay, we now know that there is still a great 
force at Mauritius, and the King is certainly in motion. His 
going was nicely timed, and by the message he has sent us, it 

. is evident that he cfoes not mean to assist us because be has 
demanded the provinces from ua Let this be weighed— what 
must be the conclusion 7 That it is the act of the French, and 
that the King and Mabrattas are in league with them against us. 
That Sujah-ul-Dowlah is an enemy in bis heart, we know well— 
that he is much inclined to the French is certain. He has been 
long aiming, and is now in readiness to take what side he pleases. 
It is said his troops have mutinied for want of pay : these are 
only his sepoys, and he has said he will never fight us with 
infantry, but with horse distress and ravage 1m. He buys horses 
wherever he can, and at any price. This shows that he does not 
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want money, and the preparation shows what he intends. Yet 
oar Governor looks upon him as a fast friend, because he refused 
to go to Delhi, and join the King, and says he will oppose the 
Mahrattas. 

To oppose us, he must assemble forces, horses, etc. We too well 
know that where there is a good understanding, the grimace of 
quarrelling is easily put on. When the King was going, he and 
Sujah quarrelled.,, Sujah invited him to dinner ; the King 
accepted the invitation, and the entertainment was prepared. 
The King then refused to go for fear of being poisoned. Sujah 
observed that, if His Majesty was so suspicious, even when 
he had the English Army close at hand to punish him, that he 
would have greater reason when he would be absent from such 
friends. What a farce ? Sujah with a dagger, waiting for the 
opportunity of stabbing us, pretends friendship and a good 
opinion to lull us into security ; and we like fools swallow the 
bait. ’Now Sujah kept up the farce by pretending to arm 
against the King ; but he lets his infantry mutiny for want of 
pay, that he may use the money for arming horse and filling 
his treasury. Our treasury is empty enough. Ten thousand 
horse would easily cut off our collection of revenues, and this 
Sujah knows ; and we are all well acquainted that without 
money our sepoys will not stay : for, as it Is they desert by 
hundreds if they are ordered to march either up or down the 
country. I wish time may prove I am deceiving myself, and 
that I have erred in my opinion." 

Colonel Pearse had a severe attack of illness this year, and was obliged 
to go to Madras for change of air. He sailed from Bengal on the 30th 
November. This trip restored him to his usual health. Of the climate of 
Calcutta, which we trust has improved of late years, he thus speaks in 
writing to his uncle, Admiral Mann : — ' . 

"The air of Calcutta is in summer like to a frot steam-room : and in 
winter like a cold steam house. All the air is in every season full 
of moisture and of saltpetre. Do not wonder that it has acted 
upon my body." 

Early In March, however, Colonel Pearse returned to Fort William he and 
thus writes to General Pattison : — 


agth March, 


Mv Dear General, 

1 wrote to you from Madras by the Triton. I was then mending. Soon 
after, I heard all Bengal was in an uproar ; and I set out by the 
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very first conveyance to get back to partake of the general confu- 
sion. I arrived on the 8th instant ; but where to find the confusion 
1 know not. The Mahrattas are scampering about; but 1 believe 
there will not be a drop of blood spilt ; nevertheless a body of our 
forces is marched to support Sujah-uI-Dowlah and the Rohillas 
agains tthe Mahrattas. This is necessary to keep them, our best 
allies, firm in our interest : for otherwise, they might take part 
against us by joining the Mahrattas. I have received orders to 
proceed to army, and shall set off In two or three days to travel about 
i,ooo miles on men's shoulders, which journey I hope to finish 
by the 1st of May. 

Letter to Admiral Mann . 


Fort William , 29th December , /77J. 

" My Dear Sir, 

11 After traversing Hindoostan to overtake the Army at Ramgaut, and 
being disappointed by hearing of their march back, in consequence 
of the retreat of the Mahrattas, I went from Allahabad to Phaizabad, 
the capital of Sujah-ul-Dowlah’s dominions, to meet the General. 
There my dear friend Moore was taken ill of a disorder, which, 
unhappily for me, ended his days, after he had lingered from July to 
October. Thus was I deprived of a friend whom I could trust, 
which is the greatest blessing a man can have in Hindoostan. 
He died of the liver ; which was the disorder 1 labored under last 
year. I myself was taken very ill at Sultanpore in August, and 
again in September, at Chunarghur. I do not wonder at it. 
Moore and myself travelled post through the violent heats, and 
were afterwards in tents during the whole of the rains ” 

In another letter he says : — 

" When I left Calcutta, our army was encamped at Ramgaut, which 
is about 50 miles from Delhi on the eastern side of the Ganges, 
and about 130 from the cataract, called the Cow’s Mouth. It is 
the source of “the Ganges : for there the Stream first takes this 
name and there is the sanctum sanctorum of the Hindoos. But 
before I had reached Allahabad, the Mahrattas had retreated and 
our army was on its march back. A few shots were exchanged 
across the Ganges. Two or three asses, a lame hone, and, I 
believe, an old tree were hurt ; and the cords of the tent of the 
Commander-in-Chief were in danger. Thus ended the glorious 
campaign, without my assistance; but it had all the effect of a 
bloody one : for the enemy found tfe were in earnest ; and sup- 
posing they were not capable of coping with our forces, they 
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rttBrn ed and left all their conquests (if the country they overran 
deserve* to be called so) to those who chose to take them. The 
beat made It advisable for our troops to do the same : and, on the 
ist July, 1 found them in huts, called cantonments, near Sultanpore, 
which Is a town on the banks of the Goompotre — a small river, 
oonfined in most parts within very steep banks of hard stony clay. 

* This place is about 35 coss from Phaisabad (or Oude), formerly a small 
village near Oude, and a garden of the Nawab's, where he had a 
bungalow (•’.«., a house built of bamboos, and straw, and mats lined 
with striped linen, or richest silks) which still retains, amongst the 
country people, the name of Oude bungalow. This is the residence 
and capital of Sujah-ul-Dowlah. Sultanpore was once a place of 
some note ; it is now a heap of rubbish.” 

The attack on the Rohiltas took place this year ; an event which will be 
an indelible stain in the records of the British Government of India, by which 
the liberties of an unoffending state were unjustifiably invaded, their country 
desolated, and thd blood of the peaceable inhabitants spilt to satisfy the 
mercenary views of an insidious ally. Neither prudence, nor necessity justified 
this act ; and humanity shrinks from the recollection of it. 

There is not a darker stain in the,Government of Hastings, not even the 
fatal persecution of the unfortunate Nuncomar; even Colonel Champion, who 
commanded the English force, in his despatches to Government, expresses his 
indignation at the atrocities his Army was witness to, which were committed 
by Sujah-ul-Dowtah and his troops. Colonel Pearse mentions the circum- 
stances in these terms : " I was oot permitted to go into the field ; so 1 
missed the famous Rohilla fight on St. George’s day, and had not a share of 
Colonel Champion’s honors.” 

And to General Pattison he thus writes, with a true soldier’s feeling : — 

■ Here has been a campaign against the poor Rohillas, an Independent 
people, bordering on the dominions of our ally, the infamous 
Sujah-ul-Dowlah. A battle was fought pn St. George's day : in 
Europe it would have been called a cannonade; for there was 
not a musket fired by orders, the distance being too great. When 
the Rohillas retired, Sujah-ul-Dowlah’s brave horse, which, whilst 
danger to be apprehended, courageously guarded the rear, un- 
dauntedly moved up, and heriocally cut down the running women, 
children, and unarmed multitude. However, the Rohilla chief, 
the noble Hafis Rbamat Khawn, died like a soldier in the 
flaU ; fighting in the noblest cause, the defence of Ms country and 
Ita liberties. A cannon shot depr&ed the hero of his life, tnd 
left his body to be Insulted by the cruel, dastardly, wretched 
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Sujah-ul-Dowlah, who, acting in character, caused the head to be 
brought before him, and then, like a true coward, Insulted by 
pulling it by the whiskers and loading it with other marks of 
ignominy. My consolation in not being with the Army was, that 
the war was un-British. Britons, the most tenacious of their own 
liberties, were joining their powerful arms to conquer a free 
people, who neither had ofTended them, nor could offend : so 
remote, their country was unknown — so little undesirous of 
quarrelling with their neighbours, that all their wish was to preserve 
their own peace. The only favor they asked was, that we would 
not draw our swords against them, but leave them to maintain 
their laws against the cruel invaders of their liberties. But alas 1 
we heard them not ; we fought and conquered ; and a peace is now 
concluded, the particulars of which are such profound secrets, that 
1 would not for the world attempt to dive into them. 

“ I stopped at Allahabad, because the Army was on its return. Whilst 
I remained there, Mr. Laurel, a member of the Council, arrived, 
and took possession of Korah and Allahabad for the Company, 
and sat at the Cutcherry. The next day I went off to Phaizabad, 
where the General was. Ab° ut the middle of July, he left that 
place to go to Benares to meet the Governor, who was coming 
upon a visit and business to meet the Vizier. 

" The country was entirely under water : the rains incessant ; the whole, 
of course, very uncomfortable, especially to travellers. 1 followed 
the General to Benares, and should have accompanied him, but 
1 was stopped by a fever. The Governor had arrived some days 
before 1 did, and the ceremonious meeting was over here. A 
treaty, by which Allahabad and Korah were conceded to Sujah- 
ul-Dowlah for certain considerations, which you know better in 
England than 1 do. However, I was told 20 lacs down and 50 in 
t three payments. Mftieer-ul-Dowlah, who was Viceroy of these 
provinces, died at a very great age, soon after the Governor, etc., 
left Benares : it is said of vexation and grief ; but I believe age to 
have had a much greater share. Thus I happened to be present at 
some very interesting transactions, which may possibly afford 
conversation at home. I shall not make any remarks. It suffices 
that 1 relate what I saw and know." 

Colonel Pearse afterwards went to Chunarghur, to survey the stores and 
garrison and then returned to Fort William. Sir Robert , Barker, about this 
time, resigned the Commander-in-Cbiefship and Wbut home; and was 
succeeded by Colonel Chapman, who also resigned on the i8tb January, 1774, 
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and went to Europe. He was succeeded by Colonel Champion in the 
Command of the Army. 

{To bt mtinutd) 

[Editor's Note,— For the famine of 1770 the reader will consult Sir W. Hunter 1 ! 
Annals oj Rural Bengal, and against the harsh, not to say violent, criticism of the 
Rohilla War he will set Sir John Strachc/s Hastings and the Rohilla War] 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


August tg, 1783. 

E following relation of the loss of the Givsvaur, and of 
the events which befel those survivors who have reached 
England, is the result of my examination of Robert Price, 
Thomas Lewis, John Warmington, and Richard Larey, at 
the desire of Sir Henry Fletcher, the present Chairman of 
the East India Company. 

I took, in presence of Captain Burnet Abercromby, the examination of 
Price separately, and of Warmington and Larey together ; Lewis I examined 
myself. After taking notes of Price’s report, these notes were read to him 
and he ms desired to correct any mistakes that might have been made ; he 
did so in some circumstances, and in one particularly, which gave me a strong 
impression of his precision. The note stated “ that the natives had but one 
shoe and made great springs in hunting.” On reading the notes to the boy 
he remarked, that “ the shoe he had seen, but that their making great springs 
he had been told by the Dutch.” His relation is marked with inverted com- 
mas, and the initials to the paragraphs distinguish the other authorities, where 
they all agreed in essentials. I have omitted the signature, when cross-ques- 
tioned they nowhere expressly differed from the boy. 

I have not intentionally omitted any of his ideas or Impressions, nor have 
I added any of my own ; it however gives me much satisfaction to see so many 
efforts of generosity and mutual assistance ; perhaps in this there may be 
some tincture from favburite opinions, as I cannot Relieve the world collec- 
tively half so bad as it is supposed by some, though I am ready to admit the 
deprmitf, of such individuals, as gnat, as their own imagination can conceive 
the corruption of the whole to be. 

After I bad reduced the different reports to one relation, I read the whole 
over before Captain Abercromby, in presence of the four persons, desiring they 

* ffUlIlm mA fsmtustlan according to the original pamphlet. For the spatial Calcutta Interest 
•a# 8SWU1.I Past ft Psssbmt, VoL II, p. 141. At the Indian Record Department map be seen the 
account of the mack swan to by Da Larso, flaabaty, Hynes, Feaneoc. It varies bat lillla from 
Utk acaottt.— W. K. P. 
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would point out any mistake I might have made : they did so in a few in- 
stances, and added considerable elucidations, of which I have profited, and 
I afterwards read over to the boy, by himself, everything taken from his 
relation. 

The dates must not be considered as precise. Here the boy totally fails 
me, after separating from the Captain and ladies ; till that event, their accounts 
agree nearly in time : the boy will not even give a conjecture of dates after, 
and the others do not pretend to be exact, and the different events are con- 
tradictory in time. 

Lewis reports that the Dutch distinguish four people beyond the 
Hottentots. 

First, the Caffrees with whom he lived, separated from the Hottentots by 
an uninhabited country. The Caffrees country, as well as the adjacent part 
of the Hottentot country is sand-downs to the sea, the habitations being at 
some distance inland. 

Second, The Tambookers \ , , .... , . ... . 

1- between which is an uninhabited country. 

Third, The Mambookers J . 1 

The Dutch party sent in quest of the wreck, travelled into the Mam- 
bookers countiy, crossing the uninhabited country, which they first passed 
after leaving the Captain and the ladies. The Dutch party was stopped by 
the Mambookers, " who asked if they thought them fools to let them go 
through their country.” 

Fourth, the A bony as, where the Dutch suppose the ship was lost 

From Manoel Mesquita de Perestrtllo I find that from Fishery Point in 
29° 20' S. to the N. Eastward towards Point St. Lucia in 28 s 30' S. the Land 
is cliffs on the shoar : both to ther Northward and Southward of this Space the 
Coast is Sand Downs ; so that the Grosvenor, by the description of the coast 
where she was lost, must have been wrecked between 28 s 30' S. and 29° 20 ' S. 

I think the Point in sight to the Northward of them was Point St. Lucia, and 
that therefore they were lost in nearly 28° 30' S. 

It could not possibly be <n above 31° S. Latitude, as Lewis and 
Warmington report ; fot they all agree, that melancholly event happened in 
the Caffree Country, terminated on the South by the Great Visch River, 
in about 30° S. Latitude, which they passed in the latter part of their 
journey from the wreck, in which journey they employed three months 
before they came to the Dutch Farms near Swatkops River in about 31 0 S. 
Latitude. 

In great part, their Calamities seem to have arisen from want of manage- 
ment with the Natives ; I cannot therefore in my own mind doubt, that many 
lives may yet be preserved amongst the natives, as thsy treated the indivi- 
duals that fell singly amongst them, rather with kindness than brutality, 
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although it was natural to expect that so large a body of Europeans would 
raise apprehensions ; and fear always produces Hostility. 

In this Confidence I cannot omit to recommend, that some small Vessel 
should be ordered to range the coast, from the Limits of the Dutch Farms to 
Dcla Goa ; and, as this is a matter of Humanity in which the State is 
concerned, I am led to take notice, that the Swifts lately arrived from the 
West Indies with Admiral Pigot, a small Vessel of 50 Tons and a remarkable 
fine Sailor, is the fittest Vessel that can be imagined for this Service ; it being 
necessary for the Vessel to keep close to the shoar y and to be able to make 
her way off in case of blowing weather. I shall conclude with adding that 
not only Humanity to the Survivors > but the Season require, that there should 
be no delay in dispatching this Vessel from England. 

The number of persons on board is reported to have been 153 ; but this 
must certainly be a mistake, for the list sent by C . Coxcn from TrincomakS 
only amounts to 139 including children ; Captain Tilbot and his suite are not 
indeed in that list ; but the number which they can specify, including Captain 
Talbot and two perSons who came aboard with him, and 29 Lascars, does not 
exceed 142. 

D ALKY MI’Li:. 
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AN ACCOUNT 
Of THE Loss Of THE 
“GROS VENOR" 

iNDIAMAN 

On the 4th of August, VjSj. 

With a relation of the events wwcii uekel those survivors who 

HAVE REACHED ENGLAND, vis., ROUElfr PRICE, TlIOMAS LEWIS, 

John Warmington, and Uaknev Larev. 

On 13th June the ship left Trincotnali. They saw no land after leaving 
Ceylon till the 4th August when the ship was lost. At 8 l’.M., of the 
4th August, by sea reckoning, when Thomas Lewis left the helm, the course 
was W.N.W. with a fair wind ; the Ship was then under double reefed 
topsails and foretop-gallant sail ; maintop-gallant mast being down, their 
main-mast having been fished ; the mast was faulty before they left 
TrineomeUt, and they met a hard gale of wind after leaving that port 
It was fished about six days before they ran ashoar, and the same day they 
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fished their mast they saw a small brig, which was the only vessel they Saw 
in their passage after leaving Trincomald.— 7 *. L. 

In the middle watch the wind having come to the S.W. the second mate 
had laid the ship on the starboard track, but the Captain came out and put 
the ship about again ; he heard the Captain say he was 300 miles from land 
by his account, which was the headmost.* 

The wind having freshened in the S.W. and blowing hard in squalls the 
Ship was under fore sail, fore stay-sail and mlzzen stay-sail, and standing, he 
believes, about N. W. to N. about % past 3 A.M., he was sent aloft to get 
down the fore-top-gallant yard, he thought he saw the land and came down 
to tell, but he was sent up again, as they would not believe him ; after the 
watch was relieved at 4 A.M., having been detained in getting down the top- 
gallant yard, when he came from aloft about % past 4 he saw the land plainly 
from deck, but the third mate who had relieved the second mate, the chief 
mate being sick, would not believe it, saying it was only the reflection of the 
sky, and would not put the Ship’s head off to sea ; Wm. Mixon, Quarter- 
Master, went in and told the Captain, who came out "and wore the Ship 
immediately and in wearing she struck, they had just time to call all hands at 
once : the wind very soon shifted and came off shoar, when they hoisted up 
the fore-top sail and endeavoured 9 to back off, but they only twisted the 
Ship's head off shoar and her stern upon the rocks ; the water gaining 
upon them very fast, the Ship was soon full of water ; they cut away 
the masts, the main-mast went presently and drove ashore, the Coffrees 
clambered upon it to get the iron and copper, the foremast was a pretty 
while before it went, and they could not get clear of it the Ship's side, she 
remained with her head off shoar till she went to pieces, the sea breaking 
without her. 

They hoisted out the ya^/ 1 , but she was stove immediately : they made 
a raft, but the 7 inch hawser b>| which it was fast broke, and the raft drove 
ashoar with four men on it^ thru were drowned, vt*< 9 George Well- 
born, midshipman; Simon Griffiths, boatswain's, first mate; Christopher 
Shear, poulterer; the fourth Laurence Jonesqua, was saved, and got 
ashoar. 

As soon as the ship was lost, two Lascars swam ashore with the lead 
line, and made a hawser fast to a large rock on the shoar ; hey did not 
understand aboard what they said; but P&ndolpho having swam ashore soon 
after the Lascars, called to them, and they hove the hawser tort. Marty of 


* The boy, Robert Price, says n whilst he wetted aj supper, the Qepteinend Psiscn gcn were 
talking that they should see the tmd to morrow or neat day : the Captain lad been looking out 
with his glass in tbs aftcradon, but he does not know whether be wisloekfag tor Me what 
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the tailors got ashoar by this hawser, and some were drowned in the attempt 
by the hawser's slackening, viz. 

John Woodward ... Quarter Master. 

Thomas Gentils 
Val. Pyers 
John Higgins 
Andrew Nowland 
John Morrison 
Bartholemew West 
Thomas Mayo 
Francis Dogherty 

Joseph Barkini was drowned in swimming ashoar with Pandolpho; a 
lad, who came aboard with Captain Talbot, was never seen after the ship 
struck, and a black man, assistant to the Captain's cook was drowned in 
the ship; all the rest or the 15 got ashoar; he, the boy, Robert Price, 
was forced off the hawser, and his head dashed against the rock by a 
violent sea, the cut he received, of which the mark remains, was so bad, 
that he was not able to help himself, and would have been drowned if 
Francis De Larso had not taken hold of his hair, ami pulled him out 
of the 6ea, and then others assisted %to draw him up by the arms: this 
wound made him take less notice of what passed whilst they kept by the 
wreck. — P. 

About noon the ship parted by the forechains, and about 1 t'.M. by the 
main chains. Almost 100 persons were aboard when the ship parted : the 
ship lay down very much, they got the Ladies out at the starboard quarter 
gallery, the people standing on the starboard side of the ship, and when she 
parted the sick sunk down into the sea with them all upon it, and floated 
into shallow water, when the sailors helped die ladies and children on shore, 
the body of the wreck breaking off the swef. Captain Talbot of the navy 
who was a passenger, and some others c^/ne ashoar on the fore part of the 
ship. They made a tent of a new mizzen topsail for the Ladies, etc* on the 
flattish part of the rock,*where they found plenty of fresh water gushing out 
amongst the rocks. 

The ship was lost just to the northward of a rocky point , where there 
was a high surf ; the coast was rocky, slanting up, and a top flat with grass, 
in some places very high, which the natives are accustomed to burn ; beyond 
the country hilly and woody “a little to the southward of where the ship was 
cast away, the cliffs were steep almost right up and down, so that there is no 
passing along the sea-side, a little to the northward was a sandy bite where 
most of the things were cast ashoar, ending in a low blackish point ; in the 
sandy bite there was a crfek t into which many things drove, particularly a 
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cask of wine and one of their soars which was killed against the locks, the 
creek was full of luge rocks which they passed over at low-water. 

" Plenty of timber from the wreck, and the booms and sails wen cast 
ashoar, sufficient to have built and fitted several vessels, nor were tools, as 
adzes, etc., wanting. " Plenty of beef and pork came ashoar, but all in pieces ; 
there was one cask of flour also came ashoar, and some of the hogs which the 
natives killed particularly one boar, who thought himself the king of the 
place, rutting up the ground : the natives coming to catch him, he turned up 
his snout and grunted at them, so they were afraid to seize him, but killed 
him with a lance, and the women and men cut him up. 

11 Provision was sufficient for about 8 or 9 days, which was as much as 
they could carry, the ship steward made a distribution of that and what 
cloaths they could pick up." 

It was on Sunday morning the ship was lost, and on Wednesday morning 
they set out to travel to the Cape, the Captain saying that they would get 
there in 16 or 17 days at farthest, but he hoped in 10 days. All their arms 
were 5 or 6 cutlasses ; plenty of fire arms were cast ashore but no gun- 
powder.-— T. L. 

“ After the ship struck the natives pointed the other m ay,* not the way 
they travelled afterwards and said southing, which they imagined was to tell 
them that there was a bay that way ; he was told by the Dutch, the ship was 
lost near Rio la Goa, f and that there was a great river between : J by the dis- 
tance the party went without reaching the wreck, the Dutch said the ship was 
lost nearer La Goa than any Dutch from the Cape had ever gone fay land.” 

As soon as the ship was lost, the natives, who are all woolly-headed, cause 
down to pick up what iron or other metal they could, bat they did not 
seem to regard the bales which were thrown ashoar, only slitting them with 
their lances as they passed. — YV, and L. 

The natives dress their heata high ** with a hollow in the middle; and 
stuck into their hair the brass nj ils, picked up from the trunks cast ashoar. 
They had very little clothing. — W. and L. 

“Whilst they remained by the wreck the natives did not offer any 
violence, but stole what they liked and ran away." 

At the end of three days they staid by the wreck, the chief part of it 
remaining together was the bead and cut-water. — W. and L. 

■ i. #., to the N. E. 

t Which we cell Dtlogoo, and the French S' Esprit, or LornurMorpm, 

| Probebly what the nativea alluded to, and what the Doddinghm's ent( tdl A Lotto, sad ghat 
at* 14' a Let. \ 

•• None of them uw anything like the Ttttm Bmdt eOn timed in- the ufatHt of tUi Cmotrf 
{whittled with Dampitr’i Kq>Of e. 
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When toy set out the chief mate was carried being sick ; the and mate 
led the van, the Captain in the rear and the ladies in the middle, they kept 
regular watch in their journey.— T. L. 

John Bryan, being lame and unable to walk, and Joshua Glover, a fool, 
staid by the wreck. 

As soon as they marched the natives threw stones and hove their 
lances at them, "they could not get along the sea-side on account of the 
steep cliffs to the Southward* of them, but they travelled along the top of 
these cliffs, never far from the coast, and always in sight of the sea, except 
in passing the hollows, they sometimes found paths of the Coffrees which 
they travelled along, and in same places were grass, and along the shore 
some parts were sandy, some parts rocky. 

“ The day alter leaving the wreck, from whence the natives followed 
them, they fell in with a man lighter-coloured than the natives with straight 
hair , they supposed him a Malay man (but the Dutch suppose it was a 
Dutchman named Trout), he came up to them, clapping his hands and 
calling Engles , Ettgles ; * he talked Dutch with John Suffman, Mr. William's 
servant, and told them that the Cape was a great way off! and being desired 
to guide them, said he could not, as he wauffraid of being killed if he 
went into the Christian country : they offered him any money if he could 
conduct them, he said he did not want money but copper : they said they 
would load him with copper ; but he would not go. He advised them to go 
along the coast for that inland they would meet the Boschmen Hottentots 
who would kill them all : this man was with the natives, but he thinks they 
were not the same kind of people as those where the ship was lost, because 
they were taller and not so black, and had their cheeks painted red, with 
feathers in their heads, he thinks Ostrich feathers.! 

** He believes the Malay was a rogue as he shewed the natives where 
their pockets were. I 

"The Captain had a stick with f bayonet on it, which the natives 
snatched away out of his hand, but the Malayman persuaded thqn to give 
it back ; the natives with whom the Malay was, came and cut off their 
buttons. 

m The natives always left them at night ; they had but one shoe, made 
of buffaloe hide, which they wear on the right foot, it has no top leather, 

* Thomas Lewis says the Dutch distinguish four different people, viz, : 
ii/. 7TU Coffrns. Where be lived. 

arid Mm!SSS»t f ^ ctween which there is a track of good country uninhabited, 
iik. AtmjNU. Whan they suppose the ship was lost*, 

4 In the Haddington's Journal they mention to have seen among the Colli ces a lad about ia or 14 
yens of age whom they supposed a* Luiupvan ; the latitude is not mentioned. 
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except over the toe, and is tied round the ancle with two strings from the 
heel. The Dutchman, with whom he afterwards remained, told him that 
they make great springs when they go a hunting.” Lewis says they wear one 
shoe and are very nimble, that he could not run half so fast They are some- 
times out for 3 or 4 days from their hutts, they feed their dogs with what 
they catch, not eating it themselves, and only bringing home a little on their 
knob sticks.— T. L. 

froth or nth August.) About 3 or 4 days after leaving the wreck, the 
Captain going up a very high hill, took a lance from one of the natives, 
who endeavoured by signs and entreaty, as his words were supposed, to get it 
back but to no purpose: there was no village than in sight, but he went 
away to the village and called the rest who came out with their lances and 
targets. — T. L. 

" The Captain put the Ladies, and those who were unable to do any- 
thing upon a rising ground with the baggage, and then attacked the 
natives and drove them out of the village.— T. L. W. and L. 

" The weapons used by the natives were targets made'of hides to cover 
themselves, so that when our people threw stones at them they could never 
hit them ; they had reddish sticks, seemingly dyed with a wooden knob at 
the end, and lances ; but not choosiifg to loose the iron of the lance, they 
drew out the lance-staffs and sharpened the end, and threw these staffs at 
our people : it was one of these they stuck into Mr. Newman’s ear, he was 
stunned and fell down, on which the natives made a noise.” 

One of the natives, " having fallen down in running away, he was over- 
took by the boatswain and others,” and bruised terribly, but the Captain told 
them not to kill any.— T. L, 

“ Afterwards the natives brought sweet potatoes to exchange for the 
lance-stafTs and sticks they had brown at our people.” 

They sat down peaceably round and the Captain had some toys which 
he gave them, and they went away ; after stopping about two hours our 
people proceeded, the natives did not molest them bat let them go. — T. L. 
confirmed by Price. 

After this skuffle they never opposed the natives, but let them take 
what they pleased. — W. and L., etc. 

H Having proceeded on, after beating the natives, about 3 or 4 miles 
further, in the evening the Malay came up with them, he laughed at the 
dispute that had happened, and being asked which was the right road ? said 
that he was going. He had been at the wreck where he bad got a load 
of iron and had on a long gown of the Captain’s which he had found 
there. 
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“ After the Malay had left them, they marched on and met some other 
natives, from whom they got some sweet potatoes for buttons ; and after 
travelling some way it began to rain a little, whereupon they made a fire 
of grass and tufts, there being no bushes nigh ; and after resting a little 
they went, on and took up their lodgings for the night at some bushes 
a-top of a hill under a bank, with a running stream of fresh water in the 
hollow beneath. 

(nth or 1 2th August}. " Next day they came to the village where the 
Malayman's house was, it is by the sea-side ; he brought his child to them 
and asked for a bit of pork for the child, the Captain said he was in great 
distress, but gave him a little bit for the child.” 

This Malayman looked at their buttons and called Zimie, "which is 
copper." The Captain told them to give the natives nothing “ because they 
would think they had more, and want to search them."— T. L. and P. 

The officers and passengers would not let the seamen have any parley 
with the natives, thinking they could manage better with them. — W. and L. 

“ After leaving the Malayman’s village, the natives followed throwing 
stones ; the sailors desired to walk on, thinking the natives would not follow 
far ; they came to a creek which they passed at low water, it was then about 
noon : they went on till evening, whqn they found water by the side of a 
hill : then the CofTrees came down and surrounded them, wanting to take 
buttons and such like from them, and wanting to search the Ladies : some 
of the natives kept on the hill, threatening to throw down great stones 
upon them. 

“ The sailors advised the Captain to go on, and not to sit still and let all 
their things be taken from them, but (Lewis says, the doctor being sick) he 
would not move, and so different people set off without him. ” The Lascars 
went first away and the natives followed them and robbed them. — T. L. 

“ After leaving the Captain, they saw (at a distance the Ladies, etc. 
coming over a bill ; that night they came top salt water river and gathered 
wood to make a fire ; they could not strike a light, but seeing a light on the 
other side of the river, 'one of the lascars swam ofcr and lighted a stick 
at a Coffree hut, when he saw no people, he swam back over the river, with 
the stick and lighted a fire. Colonel and Mrs. James came up to them ; as 
they had no water, Colonel James advised them to dig in the sand, which 
they did and got water, the same night the Captain and the ladies came 
up, and by next morning they all joined again, except Bastiano Nardeen, 
who had dropped behind being a big man and unable to walk, and the two 
who remained at the wreck. 

" In their way this day they found a tree bearing a sweet berry, with one 
small hard stone, of which fruit they eat, but they found that it bound them 
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vary much, the berry grows upon the branches, is shout the size of s pes ; 
when ripe it is black, and, before it is ripe, red. 

11 In the morning, the Ladies waded over the river breast high, being 
supported by the sailors who carried over the children ; this sms the first 
river since they left the ship, it was small, and after they got up the hill on 
the other side, they saw it almost dry, by the ebbing of the tide;* This sms 
about a week after leaving the wreck. 

After crossing the river, Lascars and Mrs. Hosea's black maid Betty left 
them first ; and then some of the people set out, straggling, leaving the Captain 
and ladies behind. The Captain was not sitk, but out of heart when they 
parted, and their provision was not then expended ; they know nothing of the 
Captain or Ladies since they parted about 10 days after the ship was lost 
“ The natives never offered to carry away Mrs. Logie or any other of the 
Ladies ; nor offered them any injury, except taking their rings or such like." 
The following persons were left with — 

Captain Coxon 

Mr. Logie ... Chief Mat*. 

„ Beale ... 3rd. 

„ Harris ... 5th. 

5. „ Hay ... Purser. 

„ Nixon eia Surgeon. 1 

Robert Rea ana Boatswain. 

John Hunter . M Gunner. 

William Mixon ... Quarter. Master. 

ia George M'Daniel ... Carpenter’s let Mate. 

James Maulcverer ... „ and Mate 

John Edkins Ml Caulker. 

Wm- Stevens ... Butcher. 

Frank Masoon 
1 5. Dome. Kircanio 
Jos Andrfe 
Matthew Beil 
Roque Pandolpho 
John Stevens 
2a Johp Pope 

Jolt Thomson »• Chief Mate's Servant. 

James Vandealaen — Boatswain’s Servant 

John Hill ... Gunner's Servant. 

Anto Da Crusa ... Captain's Cook. 

a* PMrickFitmwld j Dudwari.oklin.fi .Mi 

John Hudson ' 

Col. James. 

Mrs. James. 

Mr. Iiotea. 

JO. Mrs. Homs. 

Mrs. Logie. 

Mr. Newman. 
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(V* W*Iierhoo*e Adair. 

3$. WUmot. 

Hot ^Children. 

Chamber*. 

Black Servants. 

George Sint ... Mr. Newman*s. 

40. Reyntl ... Muter law's 

Dow ... Mr. Hotea's, 

Betty Mr*. Logie’s since arrived at the Cape, says her Mistress sent her away. 

Sally - Mr* James’. 

Mary .. Miss Dennis’. 

45. Kloakim ... Mrs. Hosca's. 

M. Plaideanx de Lisle A Fiench Officer 1 Went inland the ntme day after 

J. Rousseau .. Servant to Col. D’Espinette. } they left the Captain. 

The same day they parted from the Captain and ladies, they came up 
again with the Lascars in a bit of a wood. — W. and L. 

(About 16th August). The day after they came to a river's mouth, here 
Thomas Wren warknocked up ; Francis Feancon and S. Paro also staid, saying 
they would swim across ; the Lascars also parted from them again. They 
went up three days along the banks which are vqyy hilly and steep. 11 Here 
they were robbed by the natives," and then crossed where its depth was 
about up to their middle. The French Colonel (D'Espinette) was left before 
they crossed the river, being quite knocked up ; and a couple of hours after 
they had crossed (about 19th August) Captain Talbot was knocked up: 
his coxswain wanted to stay with him, but Captain Talbot would not let him, 
saying, it was oi no manner of service ; there were no natives with them, but 
they saw some huts soon after.— “This was a hilly country."— T. L., etc. 

(About 24th August). 11 About 8 or 10 days after leaving the Captain, 
it was thought they were still too many together to be able to get provisions, 
and they parted again: the party which {set out first consisted of 23 
persons,* vis. : — 

Robot Price Captains' servant Then not much* 

above 13 yean of age. Now in England? 

Barney Larey 

Wn. Thomson Midshipman Dead ^Feanettn told T. L) 

Thomas Page ... Carpenter ... Dead and buried. T. L, W. and L C 

3. Henry LUiharoe ... Ship's Steward ... Left behind after passing Great Vitek 

Rive*. 

Master Law ... Child of 5 or 6 yean old... Died 4th November. 

James Thomson ... Quarter Master ... Left about 8 or 10 days after entering 

second inhabited country. 

Thomas Stmmonds ... Do. ~ Dead (Scbult* tuld W.) 


' In the enumeration they can only make out *9. 
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Robert Auld 
I a. George Reed 

George Creighton 
Wm. Conch 

Len. Joneequa 

Franco de Lanui 
15. Jeremiah Evans 
Un. McEwen 
Edw. Monck 
John Squires 
All. Schults 
20. Tho. Parker 
Patrick Rurne 
Isaac (Blair qu.) 


Cooper 

Armourer 

Caulker’s mate 
Captain’s steward 


Dead and buried in the sandy country. 
Went back from Sanders Rim to look 
for Mr. Lilibom, etc. 

Left at Great Vitek A finer. 

Dead and buried at Sandora River. 
P. W. and L. 


Boatswain's yeoman 
Gone to Copenhagen 


Seamen. 


... Dead (at river Nye (or cK-ly) Feancoo 
told T L. 

in the Lunsvery Left at Cape. 

... Left ii» first uninhabited country near 
the inhabited country. 

... Left about 4 days after coming into 
and inhabited country. 

... Left at Great Vitek Hirer dead (found 
by W.) 

... dead I 

, , J (Feancon told T. L.) 

... dead 1 


Left at Great Visrh Stiver. 


The other parly consisted of 22 persons * vfr. .* — 
John Warmiiigtnn ... Boatswain's 2nd mate 
Thomas Lewis ... Seaman 
Mr. Shaw ... and Mate 


Mr. Trailer 


4th Do. 


$. Mr. Williams ... Passenger 


Mr. Taylor ... I)o. 


John Sttffmsn ... Servant to Mr. Williams 


Wm. 1 lubberly 
Wm. Ellis 

10. Edward Croaker 


James Stockdale 
John Hynes 
WfU. Fruel 



l)o. toCdr. Shaw 
Servant tol'alnnel James 


Discharged. 

Soldiers. 


Chas. Berry 
15. James Simpson 
R. Fittgerald 
Jacob Angel 
John Plain 


Seamen. 



Now in England. 


... Left at a river in the first unlnhaliited 
country. (Vluhberly told T. L. first 
who died.) 

.. Left hy 1 lubberly at the river where 
Mr. Williams was killed. 

... Dead (Uulilierly told T. L. that he 
was driven into a river and killed liy 
the Coffrccs). 

... Dead (1 lubberly told T. I.. that he 
would not eat after Mr. Williams' 
death, and died 2 days after.) 

... Dead (Hubbcrly told T. L.) was left 
liy Warmlngton at a river in first un- 
inhabited country. 

... Gone to Copenhagen. 

... I-eft at the same river a* Mr. Shaw. 

... Left at 3rd river to Eastward of Great 
Ffjrit River (which Is a large river 
at high water). 

... Left at the same river as Mr. Shaw. 

... Gone to Copenhagen. 

... Left in Sandy Country, before they 
came to Sondatft river. 


... Dead. 

... Left at same river with Mr. Shaw. 

... Dead (T. L foqpdhim dead in a hat). 


Jn the enumeration they make only 20. 
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John Howes .. \ ... Left at same river with Mr. Shaw 

I (Hubberly tol<l T. L. was and who 

| died about 3 days after Shaw.) 

20. John Brown in' ••• Left at a river.) 

Master Law was first carried by William Thomson a midshipman, 
and then by each of the party in company by turns and when they were 
knocked up, Mr. LUiburne said he would save the boy's life, or lose his 
own. 

“ The first party continued on the sea coast the natives still about them, 
but dropping oflf little by little. The natives minded nothing but metal, 
one of the Coffrees took a watch (Hubberly told him) and then broke the 
watch with a stone, and picked the pieces out with their lance, and stuck 
them in their hair ; this was up a pretty large salt water river/ 

“ They met a black Portuguese, rather young than old, in a house by 
a salt water river near the sea, he had two Coffrees women with him, his 
house was by itself, byt there was a Coffree village [of five huts] near : this 
Portuguese had no cows, but he gave them three fish which he cooked 
for them, together with what shell fish they had picked up, and some white 
roots like potatoes.” This was about three days after entering the second 
inhabited country. — L. % 

The other party went inland, and were three days out of sight of the sea, 
they were four days without seeing any inhabitants, though they saw some 
old huts and many wild beasts, elephants, tigers, etc., being distressed for 
provisions, they returned to the coast, where they fed on shell fish and fared 
pretty well when they came up to a dead whale, of which they saw three or 
four. They did not cat of the first or .second, having no knife, but made 
a shift afterwards to cut it with a spike nail, till Warmington found a knife 
in a boat upset on the shoar.— W. / 

In about three weeks or a month, after {parting with the Captain and 
the Ladies, they came into a sandy country, by this time they were 
separated into small partips. * * 

The party in which Thomas Lewis was consisted of about eleven 
persons ; Hubberly told him Mr. Shaw was the first who died, and in about 
three days after John Howes died ; Lewis came on alone, and came up with 
the Carpenter, etc., near a deep narrow river ; at the end of 49 days, from 
leaving the ship, according to the Carpenter's account (but Larey says he 
had lost his knotched stick 10 days before), Captain Talbot’s servant Isaac, 
who had been his coxswain, and Patrick Burn stopped at the river. He swam 
back and told them to make a catamaran and he would swim it over which 
he did and brought them across.— T. L. 


River Nye or cK-Iy. 
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Two days alter he joined them, the Carpenter, Thomas Page, died and 
was buried in the sand,— T, L. 

Afterwards he came to another river, where he joined several. Here he eat 
a piece of dead whale which made him sick ; from hence he went back 
seven days by himself and met James Sims,* John Brown and Edward 
Croaker ; John Blain was lying dead in a hut : he proposed to go back to 
the natives ; Brown was not able to come, but he and the other two went 
back to the river where he had met the Carpenter ; then his companions 
would go no farther ; he swam across at low water ; next morning he saw 
two of the natives on the seaside ; they seemed travelling ; they looked at 
him and pointed to go along with them, but they were going another way, 
i-e., to the westward ; the same afternoon he saw three girls on the shores, 
they took him home about i ot mile from the coast ; the men were 
boiling meat ; they all came round him ; he made signs for something to 
eat ; they gave him a little milk, but took his muscles [mussels] from him, and 
afterwards drove him away, throwing stones at him ;'-he went to another 
Krawl about % mile distant and they gave him some milk ; he stayed there 
all the night under the trees, and the next morning went to another Krawl, 
and then came back to the first Krawl and found there Francisco Fean con 
and S. Paro, who had come through the country, and not along the coast ; 
they stayed at that Krawl and he went to another about % a mile from the 
first Krawl, and stayed with the Coffrees three months, taking care of their 
calves and gathering wood. 

When he had been about three weeks with the Coffrees, William 
Hubberly, Mr. Shaw's servant, caine there ; he told them all his companions 
were dead : Mr. Williams was driven into a river and killed by the natives 
throwing stones on him ; Mr. ^Taylor would eat none after, and in two days 
died. About 16 or i8days after Hubberly came, Feancon and Paro left the 
huts ; after a month’s absence Feancon returned and told him that Paro 
was dead, also Thomson the midshipman. Parker and Bume were dead: 
the boy, from the information of De Larso, who wint in quest of the wreck 
* says that Feancon and Paro had come within three days' journey of the Dutch 
farms, when they returned Feancon was nine days in the desert without water 
but his own urine, and then Paro died. 

The Hottentots sent by Daniel King from the Dutch Farm Swartkopt, 
brought them through the country, and on the 15th January, 1783, to or 11 
days after setting out from the Krawl, he met at Sondags River , the waggons 
going towards the wreck, with Jeremiah Evans and Francisco De Larso, 
who had been twenty-eight days from Landnss van* Svelltndam, they 


Qu. James Simpson } 
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wanted him to have returned with them, but he would not, thinking he had 
already suffered enough. — T. L. 

He, Lewis, stayed at Kat Skyppers house at Swartkops two months ; 
near it is the first house belonging to Christian Feroos, to which John 
Potose brought the others who had travelled along the coast, and in 
the neighbourhood is Daniel King’s, a Hanoverian, with whom the boy 
remained. — T. L. 

The Dutch and Coffrees are on bad terms, Dan King had all his cattle 
carried off by them not long aga — T. L. 

The Lascars and Mrs. Hosea's maid left them at first ; Mrs. Logie’s maid 
told him the Captain had left Mr. and Mrs. Logic and Mr, and Mrs. Hosea 
behind. The Lascars and black maids were left at Landross van Sweltendam , 
was ten days at the CAPE, and sailed from thence the 7th May, in the Danish 
ship the King of Denmark. 

Captain Miller, the captain of the waggons who went in quest of the wreck, 
took a slave, who had run away from TllE Cape and made him fast to the 
waggon, but he got # ;tway in the night, he supposes this was the Portuguese.* 
— T. L. 

The Governor of the Cape has sent again in quest of the people ; Dan 
King goes himself and carries presents of copper, brass and beads for the 
Coffrees.— T. L. 

When the parly, with which John Warmington, first came into the 
sandy country, only eight of the party remained together ; they had not then 
overtaken any of die party in which the boy and Larey were. — W. 

Three weeks or a month after entering the sandy country, they came to 
a salt water river too deep to wade, at this time only four of the eight 
remained together, via., Warmington, Fruel, Fitzgerald and Hynes, but they 
had overtaken Lillburne with Master Law, Auld the cooper, and Jeremiah 
Evans, and at this river they came up with the boy, Larey, Dc Larsu, the 
Armourer, William Couch, Simmons and Schultz, there are three or four 
small rivers between it and Great Visch River. 

Having now traced the others, the boy's accounPof his party will follow 
without interruption. . » 

“ Some of the natives whom they met on the seaside, put a lance and 
nobby stick into his hand by way of making friends, and took him by the 
arm, wanting him to go with them, but he began to cry and William Couch, 
who was his comrade, helping one another ever since the wreck and the 
others also fell a-crying, whereupon the natives let him go ; this was in the 


* The boy says t “ De Urso never told him it was the Portuguese they had aoco.t there wu found 
with him a gen stolen from one of Daniel King’s men." 
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second inhabited country after leaving ihe Portuguese, he thinks these were 
the last Coffrces they saw. 

11 After coming into the sandy country they saw no natives ; the sandy 
country is sand hills, so loose that they could not go over them, and only 
could travel at low water when the sea ebbed and made it hard ; they found 
rocks scattered on the shore in many places, and one rocky part to the 
sea, which they could only pass at low water ; but luckily they came to it at 
low water. 

“ At this rocky place they saw some pieces of wood with nails in it, and 
afterwards a Dutch boat cast on the shoal, Warmington who followed found 
a knife in this boat, they also saw on the shore an old rotten mast, and not 
long after they passed the Great Visch River they saw a small old top-gallant 
mast in a fresh water creek . 

u Me learned the name of that river and of the others afterwards from 
De Larso who returned with the Dutch party. 

“ A little before they came to the Great Visch River, which was in sight 
from a rising ground, they passed a little galley, where tNqy were called to by 
Paddy Burnt-, Mr. Lillburne and Thomas Lewis, and Squires were there ; 
the Carpenter then dead and buried at that place. 

u Great Visch River is very broad^ at high water ” like the sea, # * 4 but 
narrow at low ; 11 it has flat sands at the mouth and some black rocks on 
this side.f De Larso was almost drowned by the eddy tide in swimming 
across, the others passed in catamarans made of rotten wood and stumps 
of trees brought down by the rivers and thrown up, which were tied 
with their handkerchiefs and roots that grew on the sand twisted together, 
they waded and guided the catamarans round the sand banks till they came 
to the narrow deep part ; he, Larey and the Armourer were left behind 
the first day, their catamarans having gone across the river without them. 
Couch, Schultz and Simmonds passed over at that time, they staid that night 
and passed Great Visch River next morning ; Mr. Lillburne staid to sleep 
there that night intending to go back to a whale ; with him remained Master 
Law, Warmington, French, Fitzgerald, Hynes and Evans who crossed the 
river afterwards, and the following who did not cross the river, via., F. Burne, 
G. Creighton, J. Squires and Isaac, Captain Talbot's Coxswain, together with 
one of the Lascars who is arrived at the Cape ; the Lascar said it was a great 
way to the Cape and that he would go back to look for the natives. 

“ Those who had gone over the Great Visch River found a porpoise 
left amongst the rocks, Francisco De Larso caught hold of his tail and it 
splashed him all over, but he at last stuck it with his knife, which he brought 
with him to Landross and gave to Mrs. Logie's maid. « 


Warmington. 
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11 They continued on f after having stopped at the fresh-water creek 
where the topgallant mast was seen, till they came to a pond where was 
fresh water, and there stopped : they went up a steep sandy hill and staid 
in a fine jungle a-top of the hill, where they made a fire. 

“When he and his companions crossed Great Visch River they followed 
the others by their track and called out when they saw the tracks striking 
up from the shore, when William Couch answered ; it was dark, and they 
joined a-top of the hill. 

“ After coming up with them they were five or six days before they passed 
Boschicmans ' river and afterwards cainc to a great bay in the sandy country 
with three islands [they are small, white and round, the furthest about 
4 or 5 miles off shoar/J there is not much surf in this bay, Sondag's river falls 
into it. — W. & L. 

“ Only five of the party remained together when they came to this Bay, vis., 
De Larso, Larey, William Couch, the Armourer and himself (Robert Price). 
Here William Couch died : they buried him, and said prayers over him, shook 
hands, and swore they would never separate till they got into a Christian 
country. At this Bay they were overtaken by John Hynes and Jeremiah 
Evans, who told them that Warmington was left behind almost dead, Larey 
went and brought him back. 

“ By this time they had found Sand Creepers, which are a kind of Cockle* 
that hide in the sand : so that they had plenty of victuals when joined by 
Hynes and Evans. The Armourer went back with Evans to look for Mr. 
Lillburnc, Fitzgerald and others, but never returned ; losing his life to save 
his comrades. Evans returned the same night. 

“ After leaving Sandals river they came to a creek called Ruga and 
then to Svartkops river , which is salt water, and from the tops of the hills 
could see the Islands in the Bay of Sondag*s river . When he was alone on a 
sandhill gathering Hottentot figs, De Larso having laid down to sleep under a 
bush near him, he saw a man, whom at first he took for one of his companions, 
but on seeing a gun on his shoulder, imirfediately ran to him as fast as he 
could, which was not fast, his legs being swelled, apd fell down at his feet 
for joy ! and then called to De Larso, who spoke Portuguese. 

“Their companions were below by a Whale at the seaside, as they 
intended to stop three days here, but when they were called, this man, named 
John Potose , carried them to the house of Christian Feroos with whom he 
seemed to be partner They all remained there three days, and three days 
more at another house in the neighbourhood belonging to Daniel Konig. 
Then five were sent to Landross Van Swellendam ; he, Robert Price, remaining 
at the second house near Swartkops river . From Landross Van Swellendam , 
Warmington and Larey were sent to the CArE : Hynes remained at Landross 
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and Evans Mid Be Uno came back to Swartkops, with 30 x 40 pegged* Mid 
horses^ with tents, and about 100 people under Captain MlUar, Intended to goto 
the wreck in quest of more of the people who were saved. 

"Evans and De Larso went on with the party ; they got within five days' 
journey of the wreck, bnt came back, their horses ' being tired," and the 
Mambookera opposing them, they left the waggons at the river Nye or c&ly 
which is a very large river full of great stones, and has a rapid stream, it Is 
near the Bamboe Berg and is fresh water ; in their journey from the wreck 
they were obliged to go up it three days before they could cross, on account 
of the great stones ; the country is inhabited on both sides, 

"He (Robert Price) remained near Swartkops till the waggons and 
people returned, they were absent from Swartkops at least a month, and bad 
been within a day's journey of where they were robbed, but never wont to die 
wreck, nor had tokens of the Ladies or Captain, except they saw in a Coffiree 
house, a great coat which they thought was the Captain's ; in their journey they 
saw several dead bodies. 

"Be Larso came from The Cape in the same ship widi Robert Price, (via 
Laurwig Captain Stainbeck) and is gone to Denmark : inthe same ship came 
also William Hubberly, the second mate’s servant and Francisco Feancon 
who had remained with the Coffrees, and were brought from thence by the 
Hottentots, at the same time with Lewis, these are also gone to Denmark. 
Evans stayed at The Cape intending to be a farmer, but be will soon 
be home when he bears of peace, as he was very much afraid of being 
pressed.* 

" Although they saw no farms till they came to Swartkops there are some 
beyond it ; but none near the sea coast He remained with Darnel Konif at 
Swartkops, three or four months, and used to go a*hunting with them ; they 
set out in the morning and reached Sondag’s river before night and there 
stayed to bant : — plenty ol Slant white and brown which go in great droves, 
always with the wind, Hart-Beesten, Buffaloes, etc. 

“ He cannot of hla knowledge say any one is dead bnt William Couch, 
He cannpt recollect hop long they were from Swar/kegr to Landross, they 
were so happy to get a waggon to ride, that time passed quickly away, and 
they stayed three days at Captain ttf|lM*a. 

"The natives make afire ty rubbing sticks somehow. The women ere 
doathed in long skins down frost tSe shoulder to the knot d r es aed very soft. 
To make butter, they put mIBt to a l e at h er bag and let.it getsoiw, un&tfaen 
tie a string to the bag haul |l' OR and down over a branch Of a tow HU 
butter is mada" 
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<Ec$oee from Oft C^nbemojore. 

HE visit of the Calcutta Historical Society to Chandernagore 
has given a decided impetus to archeological research in that 
place and some interesting finds have come to light. The most 
important, of course, was the "discovery " of the indispen- 
sable " oldest inhabitant " in the person of Mr, E. Holguette 
grandson of an officer in the French Company of II. II. 
Nizam Aii of Hyderabad. By dint of appealing to his memory — a paiticuinrly 
lively one, and ransacking the registers of the " Etat Civil " which go back 
to the year 1690, it has been possible to glean the following particulars. 

Mrs. Watts. 

The first object of interest is a house (now in ruins) situated west of the 
" Rue de Paris," at its intersection with the " Rue des Grands Escaliers," to 
which local tradition has given the name of " Watts Barakana ” (Watts' 
residence), from the fact that it was^or a short time* in 1756, the residence 
of Mrs. Frances. Watts, wife of William Watts, Chief of the English factory at 
Cossimbazar, and afterwards celebrated as the “ Begum Johnson." After 
the capture of Calcutta, the Soubha Siraj-ud-Dowla kept Mr. Watts and his 
family in durance vile at Moorshedabad ; but, through the favour of the 
Begum, the Nawab’s mother, with whom she found an asylum, Mrs. Watts 
obtained safe conveyance by water to Chandernagore, where, in the words 
of the Bengal Obituary, "she was received with all hospitality and attention 
by Mr. Lauss (sic) the French Governor." The name of the Governor, 
by the way, was not Lauss (presumably meant for Jean Law) lint IVrre 
Mathieu Renault de St. Germain. 

Another interesting locality is that known as “ Chowdhuripara," being 
the continuation of “ Rue Desbassyns de Richejnont,” to thq, west of 
“ Rue de Paris," called after an eminent Indian family of that name whose 
ancestor, Indra Narain Chowdhuri, “Dewan" of the French Settlement, 
built a little temple near his residence. Quite apart from its historical 
associations, this temple merits attention from the wealth and delicacy of 
Its carving.' 

, The Weri.ees. 

The name of most popular interest in Chandernagore is, of course, that 
of Werl 4 p^ but a diligent search among the old registers has yielded no 
information directly connected with the most famobs bearer of that name — 
Noel Catherine, Mae. Grand, Her father, Pierre Jean Werl4e[or Varlet], was 
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a “ Lieutenant de Frigate," the son of Adam Werlie, a native of Fort Louis, 
and Marie Bodeveuc ; and in 1744, at the age of 23, he married Marguerite 
da Silva, who was aged 14. 

Pierre Jean Werlie was a Master Pilot of the Ganges down to 1753. 
For many years after this date he was absent from Chandemagore ; and, in 
the interval, his spouse Marguerite da Silva died, and he remarriedLaurencia 
Oleigne* (or Aien). By his first marriage he had issue : 

(1) Marie Anne Francois Xavier, h, 5th July 1746, Married to Mr. 
Michel Nicolas de Calnois, “ Gieffier en chef du Conseil Provincial.’ 1 
A daughter of this marriage, Modeste Victorine Nicolas,' was the 
sttomi wife of Jean Mathieu Rene Michelet, and died in 1801, 
aged 17, leaving an infant daughter, who survived her about a month. 

(2) Louis Adam, b. 28th November 1748. 

(3) Marguerite, b. 14th July 1752, 

(4) Antonie, b 17th December 1753. 

It was during his long absence from Chandemagore that, on the 21st 
November 1762, at Tranquebar, Pierre Werlfe’s daughter by his second 
marriage, Noel Catherine, was born. Here-appears in Chandemagore in 1766 
as ■ Capitaine du Port," his son Jean X|.vier being bom on the 20th Septem- 
ber of that year. This son became a Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur 
and the proprietor of a flourishing Indigo concern at Harrah in the Nuddea 
district He married Louise Marie Lacheney, daughter of Louis Lachcncy, 
a factor of the Company and Chief of the factory at Cossimbazar. Jean 
Xavier was evidently a good Churchman, for in 1808, he was n Marguillier n 
of the Church of St. Louis ; he died at Harrah in 1826, and his body was 
brought to Chandemagore for interment. His wife had died seven years 
earlier ; and he left a son, Jean Pierre Xavier Cheri, who in 1819 was married 
to Mdlle. Palmire, daughter of Captain Pierre Paul Darrac, Chief of the 
French “ loges * at Dacca and j agdea. I n 1 844 the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Paris, communicated t<f the u Etat Civil" of Chandemagore the 
news of the death on the 1st September at 15, Rae Aile St Louis, of 
Mr. Xavier Wertee, set 23, a student in the College of Mines and a native 
of Chandemagore, This young man was probably a son of Jean Xavier 
Werfde. 

Tradition assigns the residence of the WerMe family to the house in Rue 
Carnot (formerly Rue Neuve) now owned by Mr. I. Lehuraux. 

Jesuits and Capuchins. 

The present Convent of the Immaculate Conception (under the Sisters 
of St Joseph de Cluny) and the adjacent Chapel werwthe scene df missionary 
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efforts in Bengal which go back almost to the origin of the early French 
Settlements. 

In virtue of a contract between the French Company of the Indies and 
Dom Jose Pinheiro, Bishop of San Thome, the missions of French India were 
divided between the Capuchins and the Society of Jesu*s, the former minister- 
ing to the European settlers (as at Pondicherry) and the latter the native 
converts ; but the Jesuits formed the sole parochial clergy of the factory at 
Chandernagore called the " Paroissc de Notre Dame." A branch of Italian 
Capuchins belonging to the Thibet Mission, under a Vicar Apostolic at Agra, 
were also settled in the “Inge* where they established a foundling-hospital. 
This “ hospice des enfants trouvds " mentioned as “situe sur le ghAt," i.c.> on 
the present Quai Dupleix, is now -the Convent of the Immaculate Conception. 
The earliest reference to it is in 1694 ; the date inscribed on the door of the 
chapel being 1720. 

Early in 1731, relations became strained between the Council at Chander- 
nagore and their Jesuit pastors. The former, jealous of the supremacy of 
the Padroado, favoured the appointment of French Capuchins under their 
own Prefect Apostolic at Pondicherry, while the French Jesuits, the “ de facto " 
clergy, deferred to the authority of \he u Proviseur " (Superior General) of 
the Diocese of St. Thome resident at Golgotha (Hooghly), and refused to 
make the Chapel of Fort d'Orleans the parish church of the 11 loge." As a 
result, Fathers Boudicr and Pons were dismissed (" chasses dc la loge") and 
an Italian Capuchin Dom Albert Saldeim was appointed Almoner. But the 
banished clergy were soon reinstated, doubtless through the good offices of 
Guillaume Guillar.deu ('• a remarkable benefactor of the Clniich of Chander- 
nagore and of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus,” as his memorial tablet 
records) ; and in 1733, we find Pere Boudicr officiating at the baptism of 
the eldest son of Councillor Pierre Renault de St. Germain, with Mr. Dupleix 
as sponsor. This son, Pierre Renault afterwards " Capilaine au Bataillon de 
I'lnde," fought under his father during the attack on Chandernagore by Clive 
and Watson in 1757, antf signed the treat) of surrender. • 

A letter from the correspondent of the Calcutta Christ tan Herald 
published in the Friend of fndia t of 14th November 1K44, stales: “ In 1753, 
four Jesuits resided as missionaries at Chandernagore ; they had an hospital 
which sometimes accommodated three hundred patients as also an orphan 
refuge in which weie 105 girls who received a religious training ; they had 
been purchased from their parents who sold them out of distress." The 
hospital here referred to was probably the "Hospital National" in charge of 
the Jesuits, which was afterwards served by Thomas Lucas, Rend Michelet, 
Hcrvd Dubois and M. Gauvn. It is not to be confounded with the “ hospice " 
of the Capuchins above-mentioned. The Jesuits also had a flourishing 
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College at M Bandel d'Ougly " (sic) of which the R. P. George DeiUrrs&n, a 
German, was Rector in 1739 when he officiated, at the church of St. Louis, 
Chandernagore, at the marriage of M. Jean Baptiste de Mondesert of the 
Council, with Catherine Butbeg, widow of Nicolas Gordinho, a native of 
Chinchuras (sic). It was in the Jesuit Parochial house at Chandernagore 
that the Rev. Dom Francisco Lainez, the saintly Bishop of San Thoml 
(successor of Blessed John de Britto) resided in 1714, on his memorable 
pastoral tour, which ended so fatally at the college of the Portuguese Jesuits 
at Bandel, where he died on the nth June 1715.* 

In 1764, on the suppression of the Society of Jesus in France by Louis 
XV and the transference of their missions in French India to the s ‘ Missions 
Etrangeres " the members of the exiled order in Chandernagore were affiliated 
to the foreign missions and continued in charge of the Parish, now styled 
44 Paroisse de St. Louis.” In 1778 they were Nicholas Po$sevin, Jean Garofallo, 
Antoine Garret, and a certain P&re Broquet who appears to have instructed 
boys in pilotage. The faithful Father Possevin had for the past 30 years 
followed the vicissitudes of the colony. He had seen the heyday of its 
prosperity, the humiliations of the siege, the sad days at Fredericksnagar, 
and the return of the inhabitants to tljeir old homes in 1762. In December 
1778, he and his companions left Chandernagore ; and the Rev. Joseph Francois, 
Capuchin, took formal possession of the “ Cure.” 

With the outbreak of the French Revolution all religious were secularised. 
On the 14th June 1828 the parishes of Pondicherry and Chandernagore were 
transferred to the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, but for many years 
Chandernagore was without any resident priest. 

The Italian monks meantime had continued their good work of provid- 
ing an asylum for the poor as well as an hospital for young children, sold by 
their parents in the great famine of 1770, whose death roll forms a melancholy 
chapter in the history of the settlement. 

The Capuchin establishment was also an almshouse ; and among those who 
resided or died there mpy be mentioned Padre Marcg della Tomba (between 
1756 and 1773)1 the author of an 14 Historical and Geographical Account of 
India," of which an Italian edition was published in Florence in 1878 ; Pierre 
Elizabeth Latour (1815) buried in the verandah of the Chapel, Jerome 
Piaggio (1819) and Fra Angelo (1830). 

Towards the beginning of the last century, the intrepid sons of 
St Francis of Assisi, who, some fifty years earlier, had penetrated as far as 
Lhassa, where they founded a convent, gradually abandoned all attempt at 
the evangelisation of Thibet, which they found beyond their resources.; and 
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in 1846, at the request of Mgr. Borghi, Vicar-Apostolic of Agra, the Thibetan 
Mission was made over to the “Missions Etrangires.”* In consequence, 
the Hospice at Chandernagore had for years remained untenanted. In 
1842, the indefatigable Dr. P. J. Carew, Vicar-Apostolic of Bengal, who had 
just been instrumental in bringing to Calcutta the first batch of nuns of 
the Institute of the Blessed Virgin from Loretto Abbey, Rathfarnham, 
established a branch of .that institution at Chandernagore, and for that 
purpose took over the old Hospice. The gateway of the Chapel to this 
day bears the inscription : “ Deo et Beat. Mar. Virg. Lauretan.'u.” On the 
iGth May 1842, Bishop Carew visited Chandernagore, where he was received 
with the pealing of bells and a salvo of guns, and entertained by the 
Governor, Mr, de St Hilaire, who. entered “his engaging little daughter" as 
the first pupil of the new Convent. The school was opened on the 1st 
August, 1842, mainly through the generous exertions of M. Joseph Paul, 
St. Pour$ain, and was soon crowded with pupils. Two adjacent houses were 
also rented and the Catholic male and female orphanages, languishing 
at Moorgheehatta, Calcutta, transferred there. In 1 847, consequent on the 
changes resulting from the recall of the English Jesuits from Calcutta, 
Dr. Carew withdrew the boarding schqol and orphanages from Chandernagore 
and established them at Entally, Calcutta. 

In the sixties of the last century, the “ Hospice" was known as Nielly's 
hotel, the “Patron 11 (a former “ Capitainc an long cours '*) being the nephew 
of Joseph Marie Admiral Baron Niclly, Chevalier of St. Louis, who, in th 
second year of the French Republic, captured the British Frigate Alexander in 
a naval combat in the Channel, and commanded the squadron which conveyed 
General Hoche to Bantry Bay on his ill-starred invasion of Ireland. In 1867, 
the main building of the Capuchin hospital was purchased from the owners 
by M. Alfred Courjon and bestowed “ on the Town of Chandernagore to serve 
in perpetuity for the education of girls under the direction of a Community 
of Religious of the Roman Catholic faith.* % The Chapel, dissociated from 
the old hospital, was puj to profane uses, having been alternately a* dwelling 
house and a storehouse for hams, wine and groceries. It was ultimately 
purchased by the late Mrs. Gonsalves of Scrampur, who, in 1870, bestowed it 
on the Community of French nuns who had just opened a convent in the 
adjacent building. 


A Prisoner ok the “Bastille.” 

To conclude this somewhat lengthy account of matters ecclesiastical 
at Chandernagore it is worth while recalling an, incident which caused 


* '* Le Thibet d’aprts la Correspondence des Mittiannaires.” C. H. Dmgodina. 
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considerable stir in Calcutta of the forties. In 1840, there being no 
resident Cure in the French Settlement, Dr. Tabcrd, Vicar-Apostolic 
of Bengal (well-known as the author of a Cochin-Chinese Dictionary), 
directed the Rev. Andrew O'Sullivan, R. C. Chaplain to the troops at 
Chinsurah, to attend to the wants of the Catholics of Chandcrnagore. About 
the nth June, the Reverend Gentleman, on one of his periodic visits there, 
was entrusted by the Supreme Court at Calcutta with the distribution of the 
Claud Martin Charity, amounting to some 700 rupees, to the poor of 
Chandcrnagore. Me proceeded to the Church of St. Louis and out of 
courtesy invited one of the Magistrates to be present at the distribution 
of the alms. The Magistrate came, but to the surprise of the Priest 
requested him in the name of the acting Governor, Mr. A. Bourgoin, 
to hand over all the money in his possession. This Father O'Sullivan very 
properly refused to do, and, in consequence, to quote the words of the Bengal 
Harkaru , “ his almirali was sealed up, his buggy and pony taken away, and 
he himself left to repent of his contumacy in a damp prison." Whatever 
explanation the Governor may have had for his high-handed proceeding, 
great was the wrath of the Calcutta Tress at the summary treatment meted 
out to a British subject in the discharge of a trust imposed upon him by the 
Supreme Court. Loud and deep were the thunders of the great Stocqueler, 
mordant the sarcasms of the Harkaru , and plaintive the bleating of the 
Bengal Catholic Expositor, The Englishman , indeed, suggested that the 
friends of the imprisoned Cure should collect a body of seamen from 
the ships in the river, arm them " after a fashion " and lead them to the 
assault of the Chandernagorc Bastille ; a proceeding which the Harkaru 
characterised as “a summary process of Habeas Corpus to be served 
on the Jail of Chandernagore . . . not out of a Court of Star-Chamber, 
but, as the Eastern luminary would say, a Court of 7tfr-Chamber.” The 
position of the captive Tastor was indeed sufficiently serious, and it 
is on record that he contracted a severe cold and hoarseness in his 
“damp residence.” Mgr. Pezzoni, late Bishop of Agra, then at Chander- 
nagore, and the kindhearted Mons. Joseph St. Pour^ain did all that lay in 
their power to alleviate his captivity ; but higher powers had been invoked. 
The Governor-General, Lord Auckland, himself intervened and requested 
Mr. Barlow, the Judge of Hooghly, to wait on Mr. Bourgoin and demand the 
liberation of his prisoner and the restoration of his money and other posses- 
sions. With this demand the Administrator saw fit to comply ; and after 
more than a week’s incarceration “ in a damp dungeon with the thermometer 
at 100 Fall.," the aged but intrepid clergyman was set at* liberty in the 
presence of Mr. Barlows who conveyed him back to Chinsurah in his own 
carriage. It is but fair to add that H. E. the Governor of Pondicherry, 
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Chevalier du Camper, who had been appealed to in the circumstances, 
condemned in Mo the proceedings of his subordinate and sent peremptory 
orders for the release of Mr. O'Sullivan. 

The present Church of the Sacred Heart was begun in 1875, under the 
auspices of Rev. Father Bardlet of the Congregation of the “ Saint Esprit. 11 
The funds for its erection were obtained from public lotteries sanctioned by 
the Government, who also made a money grant. The labours incidental to the 
raising of funds and the erection of the building, which occupied nine years, 
devolved mainly on Father Barthet, and Brother Joachim of the same order, 
who was his Superintendent of Works. It was solemnly consecrated, on the 
27th January 1884, by the late Archbishop of Calcutta, Dr. Paul Gocthals, 
S. J., assisted by Monseigneur Corbet, Vicar- Apostolic of French India, and a 
great concourse of the clergy. The late Father Lafont preached the inaugural 
sermon. 

No mention of this handsome church would be complete without a 
reference to its founder, whose self-denying labours arc still remembered with 
gratitude in Chandernagore. Magloirc Barthet cainc out to India in 1862. 
He became Cure of Chandernagore in 1864 and occupied that post till 1888 
when, in consequence of the establishment of the hierarchy, the Congregation 
of the St. Esprit were recalled by Pope Leo XIII to other fields. During 
his long connection with the parish he had seen a new generation spring 
up, whose feelings for him were those of veneration. He was a man of 
large sympathy, and the regard he inspired was shared by the Indian 
population among whom he laboured. Besides the Church, he founded a 
school (Ste. Marie), which ha9 since become' the College Dupleix. Shortly 
after his retirement from India he was raised to the Episcopate ; and his many 
admirers will be glad to learn that he still survives. 

Old St. Louis. 

Adjoining the Church of the Sacred Hei«r{, to the north, at the corner oi 
Rue Gdndral Martin (shown at the right of the foreground in the; picture), 
stood the old Church of St. Louis (now in ruins), formerly a salt godown 
of the French factory. The little Jesuit Church mentioned by Hamilton, 
which stood to the north of Fort d’Orleans, was demolished in 1757, before 
the siege, as It Interfered with the range of the guns from the Fort. Laurent 
Garvin in his account of Chandernagore (1726-27) alludes to a “forte jolie 
petite Eglise” In course of construction alongside the Director’s house, 
evidently within Fort d’Orleans. After the capture of Chandernagore, when 
peace and order were once more restored, in 1762, the old salt godown was 
assigned to the Curd and consecrated as a place of worship. The following 
tablets, which may be seen on the outer gallery south of the present Church 
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of the Sacred Heart, are those of notable persons who were buried in the 
Old Church of St. Louis : — 

(1) Mme. Marie- Antonictte Courjon (1849), the mother of the " Prince 

of Chandernagore." 

(2) Jean Henri Piron (1807), Commandant of the French corps in the 

service of Hyder Ali 

(3; Guillaume Guillandeu, Councillor (1754), The armorial bearings 
at the head of this stone display a mailed hand in an oval field 
crowned with a Coronet. Popular legend among the simple Indian 
folk, who have their own way of reading a funeral hatchment, 
explains that the rings on the gauntletsignify that the deceased 
gentleman died of small-pox. 

(4) Mme. Catharine Ovsky (Crapierie),* wife of Mr. Francois Daguin 
dc la Blancheticrc, Governor of Chandernagore (1729). 

In addition to these, Pierre Renault dcSt. Germain, Governor of Chander- 
nagorc, was buried in the old Church of St. Louis in 1777, as well 
as an infant daughter of Mr. Jean Baptiste Chevalier, Governor, 
and Marie Marquise d’Aligny, his wife, born at Ghiretti, 1776, who 
died immediately after baptism. No stone now commemorates 
poor Renault. 

Besides the Church of the Sacred Heart, and the Convert Chapel, the 
only other place of Christian worship in Chandernagore is the little Anglican 
Chapel in Rue Carnot dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, which is under 
the charge of the Chaplain of Howrah. The foundation stone was laid by 
Mrs. Barlow on the 15th March 1902, the building licensed on Christmas-day, 
1902, and consecrated on the 27th December 1904, by the Rt. Rev. R. S. 
Copleslon, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

True Cemetery. 

The plan of the Cemetery at Chandernagore will, it is hoped, prove useful 
to the curious rambler among thfc silent monuments of the past. Mention has 
already been made of* Mr. Alfred Courjon, whose public services earned for 
him the title of Chevalier dc la Legion d'Honneur from Napoleon III, 
Resides founding the Convent already alluded to, he bestowed on the Munici- 
pality the house which serves as the Mairie, and liberally supported the 
hospital, established by Dr. Leon Margain, the orphanages, and every work of 
public utility or private charity. A passing reference may be made to his 
younger brother, Mr. Eugene Joseph Courjon, created 11 Maharajah-Prince de 
Chandernagor,” strange to say by the Republican Government of France under 
M. Jules Grevy. Rumour says that the deceased gentleman, who won a local 

* The name is variously spelt Voskltady, Onkstady, Wakltaly and Aushy. 
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reputation by bit lavish entertainments and great musical talents, was largely 
responsible for the political mission to King Tliebaw, which ended disastrously 
for the emissary of France and led to the conquest of Upper Burma by the 
English. The following names have been omitted from the 11 Key to notable 
graves.” 

(1) About the extreme end of the Protestant Section, left of the main 
walk as the visitor enters the gate, lies the grave of F.dward Welsh 
Hollfngbery, brother of Robert Heatly Hollingbery, Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of India, Financial Department. 
The latter’s opinion on matters of revenue and finance were J\eld in 
the highest esteem by Lord Northbrook, Sir Evelyn Baring (now 
Lord Cromer), Sir Richard Temple, Mr. R. Barclay Chapman and 
others; and he was the author of several works of great utility in 
their day, such as “ A Handbook on Gold and Silver 1 ' and a work 
on landlord and tenant. Mr. E. W. Hullingbery married his 
cousin, a sister of the late Sir George Welsh Kellner, K.C.M.G., 
C.S.I., also a well-known Anglo-Indian financier. 

(2) In the plot between the graves of the two Hartleys, lies Mr. Joseph 

Paul Dauman St. Pour$ain (1847), " the friend of the poor," a 
wealthy landowner, and great philanthropist. » 

Napoleon and Ciiandernagoue. 

The grave of M. Jules de Momet, 4< the brave soldier of Napoleon,” recalls 
the fact that this is by no means the only connection of Chandcmagnre with 
the Man of Destiny. Perhaps the most interesting birth which took place 
at Ghiretti was that of Jean Guillaume Lawde Lauriston in 176 6. lie was 
the son of the famous Jean Law de Lauriston, once Chief of Co.ssimbazar, 
whose nephew James Alexandre Bernard was a favourite Aidc-dc-Cnmp of 
the 6rst Napoleon, and was made by Louis XVI M a Marshal of France. 

A younger branch of the family of Law*yet exists at Pondicherry, zv/r.. 
Lawde Clapernou, one, unember of which was Governor of Oiandirniagnre 
in 1857. 

Extracts from the old Parochial Registers are appended 


MARIAGE. 

Annee 1741. Dupleix (Joseph) et Albert (Jeanne) Vve Vincens. 

Le R. P. Francois de l'Assomption Religieux Augustin Curd de Calcutta 
et Vicaire de Vara pour le royaume de Bengale,ayant accorddfe onze Avril de 
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cette a mice la dispense pour l’empdchement de l'affinitt spirituelle, et dispense 
dc la publication des bans, Jc soussignd Cun* de Chandernagor ai le dix- 
scpL du tnCme mois, marie aviec les ceremonies prcscrites par le rituel romain 
M. Joseph Francois Dupleix, ecuyer Directeur General pour la Compagnic de 
France dans lc Royaume de Bcngale, President du Conseil de Chandernagor, 
nomind Gouverncur des Ville, Citadellc et Forts de Pondichdry, Commandant 
General dans l’lnde et President du Conseil superieur de Pondichcry, natif 
de Landrecies, fils de Francois Dupleix ecuyer Seigneur de Hacquencourt et 
de Mercin Sieur Desgardes Fanneviclle La Bruydre &c ecuyer ordinaire de 
la Grande Ecurie dc Sa Majesty Fermier General et Directeur General de la 
Compagnie des Indes, et de Dame Anne Louise dc Massac, agd de quaiante 
trois ans, avec Madame Jeanne Albert, veuve de M. Jacques Vincent Conseil ler 
du Conseil Supdrieur de I’ondiclidry, ned a Pondichcry, fille de Jacques 
Theodore Albert, et de Dona Elizabeth Rose de Castro, aged de trente-trois 
ans-. Tcmoins M. lc Chevalier Francois Schonamille Gouverncur pour 
Sa Majestd Impdriale (sic) h Cassim bazar, M. Jean Albert de Schi ter man, 
Conseiller des Indes ct Directeur General pour la noble Compte. de Hollande 
\ Chinchura et son epouse Madame Sibille Folkera, Mrs du Conseil de 
Chandernagor, Dona Elizabeth Rosa t le Castro, mere de i’dpouse ; Mesdames 
Marie Madeleine Albert, veuve Am non t, Suzanne Ursule Albert de St. Paul, 
Rose Eleonore Albert d’Arboulin, soeurs, et M. M. Nicolas Louis de St. Paul, 
second du Comptoir de Chandernagor. Louis Carloman d’Arboulin, dcuyer, 
beaux-freres de la dite epouse. 

( Signd) Claude Stanislas Houdier, Jdsuite Curd. 

( Signd ) Jeanne Albert, Sibilla Volkera, Schiterman, Geboore Savulyn, 
G. Guillandeu, de St. Paul, Ravet, le Chr. de Schonamille, Albert veuve 
Aumont, Albert d’Arboulin, Renault, Guillandeu, Dupleix, Desdezerls, 
d’llaugest, le Chr. Couriin, Finiel. 

t BAPTEMK. 

h/CA Vkuluk Jkan Xavier, 

Jean Xavier Ycrlde fils legitime du sieur Pierre Vcrlie Capitaine du Port 
de Chandernagor et de dame Laurencia Oleigne son epouse, age de 6 jours 
a etc baptise par moi soussignd Curd dc Chandernagor le 26 du mois de 
Septcmbre 17G6: Parrain le sieur Jean La Sonde Monddsert negociant, 
Marraine Dame Jeanne Gregori de Monddsert son dpouse. En foi de quoi 
j’ai .signd. 

Signd J, L. Xav. de St. Kstevan Curd. 

Signd Jeanne Gregori, M. A. F. X. Verlce, Piem Verldt, Robert 
Maddiran, Char. Mederburn, 
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DECKS. 


Dame Louise Marie Lacheney Worl£e. 

Aujour-d’hui trols Mars mil huit cent dix neuf A neuf heures du matin, 
acte de dicks de la dame Louise Marie Lacheney Worlce, ddcddde le deux du 
present mois de Mars, A midi dix minutes, Agdc de quarante-quatre ans nee 
A Chandernagor et y demeurant rue Neuve, spouse du sieur Jean Xavier 
Worlce, Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur, Proprictaire. 

Sur la declaration A nous faite par le sieur Jean Baptiste Audcbert 
Chanbon, agent pour le sel, age de dnquantc-neuf ans, demeurant h Chander- 
nagor, Rue de Paris, et le sieur Francois Xavier Legou, Assesscur au 
Tribunal de la Colonie Age de cinquantc-huit ans, demeurant A Chandernagor, 
Rue des Grands Escaliers du bord dii Gangc. Tous deux ont declare etre 
amis de la famille et ont signe, lecture faite. 

Constatd par nous Antoine Le Franc, Lieutenant de Police A Chander- 
nagor dans le Bengalc, charge de I’Etat Civil. 

Ont signd: F. Legou, J. B. Audebert Chanbon, A. Le Franc, Lieutenant 
de Police, charge de l’Etat Civil. 


DECES. 

Sieur Jean Xavier Verlee. 

L’an mil huit cent vingt six, le vingt sixieme jour du mois de Juillet, A 
midi, par devant nous, Antoine Le Franc, Lieutenant dc Police, charge dc 
I'Etat Civil A Chandernagor, sont com par us le sieur Pierre Paul D’Arrac, 
Capitaine, Ancien Chef de Loge, Ag d de cinquante-nuatrc ans, demeurant 
Rue Neuve, et le sieur Jean Charles Audebert Chanbon, propridtairo, Age dc 
soixante-quatre ans, demeurant Rue de Pari®, tous deux habitants de ccttc 
ville ; Lesquels nous ont ddclard, que le vingt-quftre du prdseni mois de 
Juillet, a neuf heures du soir, le sieur Jean Xavier Vcrlde, Chevalier de 
l Ordre Royal de la Ldgion d'Honneur, Propridtaire, Agd dc cinquante-neuf 
ans, nd A Chandernagor, fils legitime de feu Sieur Pierre Verlde, Capitaine dc 
Port A Chandernagor, et de la feue Dame Alen, et veuf de la dame Louise 
Marie Lacheney, native de Chandernagor, est ddcddd a son Indigoterie de 
Harrah, District de Noudia, territoire Anglais, Lequcl a dtd transportd en 
cette Ville pour y dtre inhumd. Et les ddclarants ont signe avec nous lc 
prdsent acte de ddcis aprfes qu’il leur en a dtd fait lecture. 

Ont signd : D’Arrac, Capitane ; J. B. Audebert Chanbon ; A. I-e Franc, 
Lieutenant de Police, charge dc I’Etat Civil. 
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baptJsme. 

1766. Law de Loriston Jean Guillaume. 

Jean Guillaume Law de Loriston ni le huiti&me de Septembre de 
I’annde mil sept cent soixante six, ondoyd le dix-huitidme du mime mois & 
Garatti, par moi soussignd Curd de Chandemagor avec la permission du R. P. 
Manuel Grand Vicaire de ce diocfese, a Idtd baptisi solennellement le vingt- 
et-un Dicembre de la mime annde. II est fils ldgitime de Mr. Jean Law de 
loriston, Colonel d’lnfanterle Commissaire du Roy dans les Indes Orientates, 
Gdndral de toutes les concessions fran^aises, Gouvemeur de Pondichdry, 
President du Conseil Souveraln actuellement rdsldant 4 Chandemagor et de 
tous les Conseils particuliers de l'lnde fran^aise, Chevalier de l’ordre royal 
militaire de St Louis, et de dame Jeanne Law Carvalho son dpouse, Parrain 
a dtd Mr. Jean Chevalier Conseiller des Indes et du Conseil Souveraln 
actuellement 4 Chandemagor. Marraine Dame Catherine Floyer Carvalho, 
ipouse de Mr. Charles Floyer Conseiller du Conseil de Calcutta, tante de 
l'enfant. En foi de quoi j’ai signd. Ont dtd tdmoins Messrs. Charles Floyer, 
Jean Baptiste Chevalier, Catherine Floyer Lewis, Marie Grant, Galliot Nicolas, 
Delaselle, Carvalho, Law de Loriston, Renault, Louis Carvalho, F. Nicolas. 

Signi : L. Xav. de St. Estevan Curt 

In compiling the above notes, valuable assistance has been received 
from Rev. Fr. A. Delaunoit, S. J., Rev. Fr. A. Van de Merge], S. J., Mr. I. 
Lehuraux and Mr. E. W. Madge of the Imperial Library. 

A. Lx. 

KEY TO NOTABLE GRAVES IN THE CHANDERNAGORE CEMETERY. 

Tablets in Chapel. Notes. 

1 . Louise Marie Werlde see Daughter of Louis Lacheaey described as " tfdgo* 
Lacheaey, 18191 ciant " sod 11 Soar Msrcbsod de Is Compagnie;" 

once Chief of the Factory at Coasimbaaar, obit. 
. 1780 ; sad wife of jcau X. Werled. 

a. Jean Xavier WerMe, 1826 ... Chevalier de la Ldgion d’Hooneur. Described as 

" Propridtalre." Sob of Pierre Jean Weride, 
Lieut, de Frdgate and Captains de Port, and 
Dame Laureufia deigns (Alan), Brother of 
Noel Catherine Werted (Mrs. Grand) after- 
vraids Princease de Talleyrand- Pdrigord. 

3. Mrs. Thor. Savi, 1 826. Act Charlotte Fanny, wifi of Thomas Savl " Indigotier,” 

! 75 < year*, bom at Madras. and daughter of Peal Frederic de CaaeUi, 

Captain in the " Rdgiment de Menton", and of 
PdtronlUe de Meoroa who married tor the 
aeccwd dote Joseph Francois Doyot "Inten- 
dent General" of the French ppmiiilnni 
in Bengal (died 1821). 
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7 . 


Moinninm. 

Muter George Nelson, 1800 
Jerome Pingglo, 1819 lit 

Amenside do Cbdron, 1828, 
Aot 18K years* 


Audebert 


Jeon Baptiste 
Chanbon, 1842. 

Jean Charles 
Chanbon! 1827. 

The above two were sons of Jean 


The earliest English surname. 

Mahratta officer. 11 Pensionnaire de 
Compagnie Anglaise." 

Amenalde Appoline d'Embrun d’Arbeilles dan. of 
Achilla Appolonius d'Embrun d'Arbeilles 
“Propriltaire" and of Anne Victoire Berte ; 
wife of Jean Baptiste Louis Chiron, u Ex- 
aspirant de la Marine de ire Classe * (middy), 
11 Propridtaire a Kourabari District de Noudia. 11 

" Agent pour le sel." 


8 . 


Audebert 


'Propriduire Chef de Chaupour et Assesseuv 
au Tribunal de la Cacherie.” 

Baptiste Edme Audebert Chanbon, described as 
fl Marchand Particulier et Subrecargue des Vaisseaux de 1 'Inde 11 (supercargo), by his 
marriage with Marie Jeanne Xavier Renault (obit 1811), daughter of Pierre Mathleu Renault 
de St. Germain, Directeur-General of Chandernagore in 1755. A daughter of J. B. Edme 
Audebert Chanbon, Anne Elisabeth, married (i 779 ) Francois Emmanuel DeshalsdeMontigny, 
Governor of Chandernagore in 1789. The five nameless graves surrounding 7 and 8 are 
doubtless of members of this femily. 

9. Felix Neil, 1838 

10. Mme. Ravier, 1822 Hi 


II. 


JeanMathie 

1807. 


1 Rend Michelet, 


1 2. Eugdne Joseph Courjon, 1 896 

13, Charles Alfred Couijpn, 1875 


Acting Administrator. 

Jeanne Nicole Valentin de Serpe,%ife of Francois 
Ravier Chef de Service of Chandernagore. 

“Chirurgien Major de cette Colonic * and "Presi- 
dent du Tribunal de Justice." He was twit* 
married. 1st to Sophie Brigitte de Ranger 
who died 1786 act 28 leaving a son Jean 
Charles, born 1778. and to Modeste Victoire 
Nicolas de Calnois who died 1801, set 17. 
This lady's mother was Marie Franfoise 
Xavier Werldc, daughter of old Pierre Jean 
Werlde by his first wife, Marguerite da Silva. 

11 Maharajah- Prince de Cbandernagor,* a well known 
Zemindar of E. Bengal. 

Chevalier de Le LdgionM’Honneur, elder brother of 
the preceding ; a well known Zemindar of East 
Bengal and a great benefactor of Chander- 


14. Angnita Germain Bourgoin, 
1845 ' 


15. Adolphe Philibert du Boll 
de Janclgny, i860. 


nagore. 

Son of Etienne Bourgoin (obit 1820) Chevalier 
de St Louis et de la Llgion d’Honneur, Chief of 
the logo of Coaiimbaxar, Auguste Germain 
was “ Commis Principal de la Marina 11 and 
Acting Administrator in 1838. 

Chevalier de la Ldgion d'Honneur, etc, Chef de 
Service of Chandernagore. Former Alde-de- 
Camp to the King of Oudl 1 a Savant Orien- 
talist. 
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Fidel Amend Blood) 1804 e*e 

Sous- Lieutenant de le Marine etd Capitahe 
da Port 

17. 

Joseph Peul Daumain St 
Pour^ain, 1847* 

Sous-Commiiseifi dele Marine; Acting Chefde 
Service of Chendernegore. 

16. 

Mme. St# Croivj 1845 

Louise Rose Dubois daughter of Hervd Dubois 
11 Chinargien de l’Hopital ; H wile of Louis 
Auguate N6gre de St. Croix “anden Capitaine 
de Vaisseau " and Merchant 

19 - 

Mme Michel Dump de 
Dombal. 1826. 

Catherine Charlotte Dubois also daughter of Hervd 
Dubois and wife of MkM Dump deDombal 
(obit 1820) " Capitaine d’Infanterie an Raiment 
de PondicMiy." 

2a 

Jacques Maximize De 
Verlnne, 1801. 

“ Ancien Agent de la Compagnie dea Indes. Procu- 
res? du Rot" 


The Ml! conashaped monument alongside is pmwubly that of the wife of the pieced* 
iog Catherine de [M} Touche (obit 1805) daughter of M. Louie Galliot do la Touche, 
" Captains" de la qutche le "Saint Louie” and in 1733 Capitaino du Port at Pondichany. 
at. Joseph DaCoiM senior, 1830 Of Patna dty. 

31. Francois Deegimnges, 1827. “ Rentier,” sou of Jean Baptiau Lemesle Desgrangae, 

Chief of the “ logee" of Dacca and Jagdaa. 

33. Ldoo Margain, 1881 — Chief Surgeon of the Gohny of Chanderaagon and 

founder of the" Hospice Hopital Margain.' 1 
24< Alexia From; oil Antoine Merchant. 

Tardirel, 1838* 

33. Louisa Cecilia Hartley, 1839 Wife of Mr. Bartholomew Hartley Junr. 

36. Mrs. Elisa Hartley, 1836 ... Relict of Bartholomew Hartley, Esq., of the Hon. 

E. I. Company’s Medical Service* 

The interest attaching to the above graves 33 and 26 has in the supposed of 

the Hartley family with the well known letters of " Mias Goldboroe” called "Hartly House, 
Calcutta” and the prominent part taken by Dr. Hartley in the building of St. John’s Church, 
Calcutta. 

37. Jules de Mamet, 1862 ... "A brave soldier of the 1st Napoleon.” 

28. Mrs. Caroline Hawkesworth, Wife of Samuel Hawkesworth, Esq., of Calcutta. 

*837. Possibly related to the Compiler of the B. I. 

Chroootogiit. 

*9* Hpnry Piddinglon, (838 ... Author of the "Lew of Storms." 

30. Robert Bland ... ... For 18 yean ChaptauTof Gowhati. 

31. Jai. Alexander Cosurd de Descendant of M. Etienne Charles Cossard de 

Terraneau. Terraoeen, Ecuyar, "Oflder dee Troupes* in 

17 * 6 . 

33. Alice Rattray ... ... Daughter of Robt Haldane Rattray, B.C.8. 

33. Major Walter Key Haile* Of the H. X. I. Ca’s and Europaen Regiment 

wood ' (Clarke* ks-Gora) commanded by Lieutenant* 

Colonel [a f l e rw a rds Lieutenant-General] Sir 
Walter Raleigh Gilbert, K.C.B. The small mo. 
anmentslpillar marking the resting-place of this 
gallant oEcar was ersmE by a native doth* 
merchant locally known as " ffslefheerf* 
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“Where Three Empires meet.'* 

Boundary of Nepal, Sikkim, and Bengal, beyond Flutlnt, 11,800 fee 
[Photo hy fJ.-Coi. W. /. BmeAamm, IM.S.) 





(Bmraf (tto^e^ooR. 

•re Indebted to Dr. Buateed for a copy of the following 
inscription taken from a monument In die English Burying 
Ground on the Island, Madras [/*, St Mary's Cemetaty] 

“ Here lieth interred the body 
of 

Thomas Madge, Esq., 
late Major 

in the Honorable Company’s Service, 
who departed this Life 
the 8th of November, Anno Domini 1773, 

Aged 31. 

The stream that winds majestic o'er the plain, 

Adorns the prospect and delights the swain ; 

If chance the Summer leave its channel dry, 

The village mourns its absence with a sigh : 

Such sighs, alas I with anguish fraught prevail'd, 

When Life's warm stream in Madge's bosom fail'd? 

No more his course shall friendship's eye pursue, 

No more be brightened with the pleasing view I 

Here Madge, thou ileep'st,— where now unconquered reign, 

Thy daring spirit, and thy martial vein ? 

Ah I what avails that covetous of Praise, 

Thou twfnd'st the Scholar's with the Soldier's bays I 
To the above Mr. K, N. Dhar, B.A., subjoins the following note 
The monument was subsequently levelled and the inscription embedded 
in masonry. The inscription is given in Urquhart’s Oriental Obituary 
(1809-13}. The verses themselves afford a good example of eighteenth- 
century elegiacs. Majof Thomas Madge, mentional#bove, was in command 
of the 1 sth Madras Sepoy Battalion. His kinsman (nephew ?) Captain 
Edward Henry Madge of the 9th Foot commanded at Kandy at the opening 
of the nineteenth century. He is mentioned by Macfarlane, Tennent, Cordiner, 
Perdvai, Pridham, and other historians, and in the Ctfloa Goatttt of July 13, 
1803, he was accorded the thanks of the Governor (the Hon. Frederick North) 

" for his gallant defence of Fort Macdowall, and the judicious manner in 
which he Brought off his garrison." Not long alter this, however, having 
libelled a superior officer, he was court-martial led and directed to retire by 
the sale of his commission (Horse Guards Order, dated Aygust 21, 1806), 
It was, we believe, his aunt (and Major Thomas Madge’s sister) Elisabeth 
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who became Lady Fletcher on her marriage with Colonel Sir Richard 
Fletcher, Baronet, commanding the Royal Engineers, He had served on 
Wellington’s staff as chief engineer and fell at St Sebastian (1813). The 
maiden-name of his wife was misprinted as “Mudge" in Burke, but is 
correctly given in the Gentleman's Magazine (Vol. 83, pt ii, p. 499). The 
M p H g w. are a Devonshire family to whom Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, the popular 
novelist, is in some way related. At the present day they are neighbours 
of Sir Roper Lethbridge at Exboume. The Eurasian branch of the family 
became household proprietors in Calcutta over a century ago, owning landed 
property on the site of the New Hogg Market and the late Opera House. 
Madge’s Lane, as stated in Mr. H. E. A. Cotton’s Calcutta Old and New, 
is after the family and one oE them signed the Farewell Address 

to Lord Minto in 1813. 


It is not generally known that in the year 1847 the old Residency grave- 
yard at JangipuT (District Murshidabad) was washed away by the river. In 
the Calcutta Gazette of Saturday, March 4, 1848, there appears the following 
"Notice”:— 

During the last floods in the Rhaugirutty River the Burial Ground 
at Jungyporc was washed away. 

The tablets described beneath were removed from the monuments 
and deposited in the Toll Office, and will be delivered to any relatives or 
friends of the deceased, to whose memory they were erected, on appli- 
cation to M. Larruicta, Esq., Jungypore. 

List of Tablets in the Jungypore Toll Office : — 

To the Memory of Lieutenant O. B. Thomas, 19th Regiment, N.I. 

Ditto ditto of Evan Law, Esq., of the H. C. Civil Service. 

Ditto ditto of George James, the infant son of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Allen Cameron, 3rd Buffs. 

Ditto ditto of Constantine Joseph Jordon. 

Dit{o ditto of Mrs.,T. Catomia, J unior. , 

Ditto ditto of John Blackmore Dorrett. 

Ditto ditto of Edward Parry Woodcock, bom 29th September 1835, died 
Sth August 1836. 

(Sd.) J. Lang, Captain, 

Officiating Superintendent, N.R. 

Kkisunaguur, 23rd February, 1848. 

The above list should be of some interest as the names it contains are 
to be found neither in the Bengal Obituary, nor perhaps in any o ftie r 
compilation. n Evan ” Law may be Ewan Law, of the Honorable Company's 
a George Ewan Law, of the same Service, buried in South Paris Street 
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Civil Service, who died at an early age on December 19, 1818. There Is 
Cemetery, Calcutta (1820). Mrs, T. " Catomia,” Jr., should be Mrs. T. 
Catania, Jr. Mr. Catania was for some years in the service of the King of 
Oudh at Lucknow, and married (as his second wife, it is believed) Miss 
Fenwick of Calcutta. Interesting as It is to have a list of those buried at 
Jangipur, it would scarcely be less interesting to know what became of all 
the tablets there. 

E. W. M. 


E. W. M. sends the following note in continuation of his article on 
"Old St. James’s" in the April number of Bengal: Past and Prtttnl. 

The Church fell in August 1858, but on which particular day of the 
week or at what hour it is not certain, A lady has since written to say it 
was on a Monday (August 23rd ?), at about 4 A.M. As to the hour she is 
very likely to be correct, for in this connection it will be remembered that the 
versical chronicler wrote : " But, in a night, plinth, jetting, frieze are gone I " 
To the list of tiie churches in or about Calcutta, which are no longer 
in existence, may be added two Chapels belonging to the London Mission- 
ary Society at Coolie Bazar now known as Hastings. In 1837 a bungalow 
chapel was erected on the site afterwards occupied by the'Conductors* 
Barracks. As this was found too small a fueea chapel was next built, and 
was opened for public worship on New Year’s Day, 1847. The ground upon 
which this second chapel stood being required by Government the latter 
gave compensation to the amount of Rs. 3,000, as well as the fine site on 
what is now known as Bridge Road, where the present chapel (a more com- 
modious building) stands. It was opened in 1855. The “ Seaman’s Church,” 
once served by the well known Father Hopkins, was originally, and has once 
more become, a Government godown. Two tablets, which used to be on its 
walls, have been erected on the walls of St Stephen's Church, Kidderpore. 
Then there was the small chapel in Chitpore, opened by Mr. Petruse, an 
Armenian, for Dissenters, ( 1 806). .« 

To revert to the Rev. R. B. Boswell. After the death of his first wife 
lie remarried, at Calcutta, October 21, 1834. His second lady was Miss 
Susan Anne Carnegie, the daughter of a Major-General in the Bengal 
Army. In consequence of his intended departure on furlough, the parish- 
ioners met and presented him with a Bible (January 7, 1843) ; but, as is well 
known, Mr. Boswell returned to St James’s where he laboured for many yean 
longer. The foundation-stone of the "Boswell Hall Literary Institution” 
was laid by Bishop Cotton on February 2, 1865. A Fancy-Fair on its 
behalf had been held during the November previous. ^Vmong other 
comparatively interesting names borne on the Baptismal Registers is that of 
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Susan Frederica, the youngest daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir Gabriel 
Hartinddl, K.C.B. She was bom at Cawnpore in 1826, baptised here in 
1833, and, according to an announcement in the Fritnd of India of January at, 
'1841, she was, on the 12th idem, married at Calcutta to Mr. H. G. Madge: 
Old St James's registers also record (1830) the baptism of Cedi George, son 
of the eminent financier, Sir George Welsh Kellner, K.C.M.G., C.S.I., and 
Caroline {nti Gardener) his (first) wife. The young man returned to India 
as a barrister, but died at Maiman singh in his thirtieth year. 

One of our members, who is at present on furlough in Europe, writes to 
say that he hopes shortly to have the pleasure of calling upon M’He Amdlie 
Allard, who is in her seventy-ninth year and resides at San Tropes (near 
Hyer&s) in France. The lady is the second daughter of Jean Francois Allard 
one of Ranjit Singh’s famous “ white generals, ” regarding whom Mr. K. N. 
Dhar wrote in the Journal of December 22, 1907. Allard died in 1839. 
His daughter possesses a large collection of her father’s letters, which, if 
published, would no doubt throw a flood of light on the Court life of Lahore. 
The same correspondent, writing from Naples, mentions the following 
Anglo-Indians who are buried in the Protestant cemetery tbere: Colonel 
Monier Williams (Surveyor-General of Bombay), father of Sir Monier 
Williams ; Cracroit, a Bengal Civilian ;* Colonel West, late President at 
Kathiawar, and Colonel Taylor, an old Madras Staff Corps officer. Quite 
apart from these, perhaps the most eminent person buried there is Mrs. Mary 
Somerville, the mathematician and astronomer (1780-1872). At Leghorn is 
interred Tobias Smollett the novelist (1721 -71). 

“ Fitxwalter “ writes as follows In Mr. Denny's long and interesting 
" Note on the Rev. Paul Llmrick and the Limrick Family,” in the last 
number of Btngal : Past and Prtstnl, it is stated that the Rev. P. Limrick 
" had issue two sons and four daughters.” Of these the names, with par- 
ticulars regarding each, are given. There was, however, another daughter re- 
garding whom all mention is omitted. She was named Elizabeth and died 
In infancy. The following inscription in the old Barrackpore cemetery 
is quoted at page 161 of M. DeRozario's Compute Monumental Remitter 
(Calcutta, xSts) • — 

Here lie the remains of 
Elizabeth, 

Daughter of the Rev. P. Limrick, 
who died on the 
8th of August 1796. 

Age d 2 years. , ■ „ <■ 

• ftotebly William Cmcnft who ted been CI*U Mid Seeriont Judge of Daces, and ictindhTisja 
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Itmay be rioted thait the above inscription ie not included in tho Bengal 
Obitnatf (l 848 , SO ; neither will it be found fit C R» Wilaon’sZxr/ tflnteriy* 
Boat off faw amd Memmet Ut, Singe/ ( 1895), nor in J. Venthara’s Ctumak 
J E dae te orBarrackpon Epitaph* (1894). 1 was unsuccessful in finding any 
trace of the grave, so, presume the inscription must have disappeared some 
time before the publication, of thp Bengal Obituary sixty yean ago. The 
writer has also omitted to mention the date of Padre Limrick’s appointment 
fay the Court of Directors, cm, March 38, 1788. 


. To Mr. R. P. Anderson (late of Messrs. Shaw, WaUaee and Company), 
who left Calcutta by the S.S. Nik on the 6th May last, we are indebted for 
three interesting photographs. One of these re p resents the Interior of the 
Bandel Church, which is too well known io need any further description In 
these pages. An illustrated account of Bandel appeared in the Bmpnt* 
some time last year. The two remaining photographs are of 11 Forster’s Folly" 
and of Colonel H. Forster’s monument respectively. 

The * Folly " may be described as a circular summerhouse built in the 
centre of a tank at Bhowanipur. It stands near the entrance of Russa Road, 
North (No, y), almost facing the &M.S. Institution, and exactly opposite 
the late Justice Dwarkanath Miner's house. It is known to tfie natives as 
Jot TdngL The Kalighat tramway line runs by it. Long ago the people of 
Calcutta used to resort there for moonlight picnics, but it has been the 
property of an Indian gentleman for many years past 

According to rumour it was constructed by Mr. Henry Pitts Forster, 
B.GS., as a pleasure house for his wife, a Jdt lady. There are residential 
quarters in the grounds. H. P. Forster, who died in 1815, held the position 
of Mint Master. Although the place is called H Forster’s Folly " the man 
himself was anything but a fool Besides being a line amateur painter, he was 
well known in his day as an Orientalist He published “ A Vocabulary, 
English and Bongalee (tie) and Vice Versa” in two large quarto volumes^- 
(1799), and it is said to jiava been largely through faiafaxertions that Bengali 
became the official and literary language of the Province; 

The next picture represents the monument, in Lower Circular Road 
Cemetery, to the memory of his son, Colonel Henry Forster, C.B, 
(1793-1862). It was he who raised the Shekhawati Brigade (now 13th 
RajputaX. -and It will be remembered that on the aoth December last 
a picturesque ceremony took place at his grave, which was described at 
pages 184^85 of our April number. Suffice ft to add that the monument 
has recently been repaired at tha> expense of the officers of the tjth 
Rajputs and that Colonel W. Prior’s history of that regiment Is now 
out of press. Shortly alter the Mutiny Colonel Forster wap appointed 
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Commissioner of Sambal pore, and arrived there on March 29, 1858, under 
a salute of thirteen guns. A correspondent of the Bengal Harkaru 
reported that when this salute was Bred the poor Ooriahs, who had heard 
one for the first time, were terrified, thinking the world was at an end I 
Again, the Sambalporc correspondent records that when Colonel Forster 
left that station for England (August 17, 1858) his regiment was greatly 
distressed at parting from him. “ [ don't think 11 (says the writer) M I ever 
witnessed a more affecting scene in my life than what occurred at the time 
he was leaving. The Shekhawatis cried like children. They say they have 
lost their father, &c., &c ” No wonder the old Colonel was popular, if it be 
true that one of his hobbies was making presents to all the little ones of his 
acquaintance, including even his sepoys' children ! 


By an unfortunate oversight, the concluding portion of the note con- 
tributed by Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford to our January number was omitted 
while our pages were in the press. As two of the subjects touched upon by 
the Colonel have been dealt with elsewhere in Bengal : Past and Present , 
the concluding portion of his notes is given in a slightly abridged form. 
It reads on from page 118. • 

This break southwards of the Damudar must have taken place some 
centuries ago, at least two centuries. But for a long time after the first break 
southwards, at Sulalpur, the Damudar still continued to flow into the Hughli 
at Nayasarai ; but after a very circuitous, instead of a straight course; Leaving 
the present bed about Salimabad in Burdwan district, it followed the course 
of the stream now known as the Kana Nadi, flowing south and a little east, 
turning eastwards a little north of Tarakeswar, thence flowing eastwards to 
Gopalnagar, near Singur, then turning abruptly northwards again, and flowing 
north and a little east to Magra ; thence eastwards for two miles from Magra 
to Nayasarai. From either Sulalpur, at the southward bend, or from Salimabad, 
five or six miles south of Sulalpur, to Nayasarai is about 27 miles in a 
straight Kne. From Ssdimabad to Nayasarai by the* circuitous course of the 
Kana Nadi is about 45 miles, not counting minor twists and turns, which 
would probably add 1 5 or 20 miles more. This appears to have been the 
course of the Damudar up to the middle of the eighteenth century. The actual 
date of the break south into its present channel is said to have been 1762. 
In Rennell’s Atlas of Hindustan, published in 1781, the Damudar is shown 
in its present bed. The Kana Nadi is called the “Old Dummoodah.* 1 

in the seventeenth century the Damudar is frequently called the M Moun- 
delgat " (Mandal Ghat) river. 

The Kana Nadi, which is also called the Kunti Khal or Xunti Nadt, and, 
at its mouth, the Magra Khal, is still a fairly big stream. It is crossed by 
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large bridges on the roads from Haripal to Dhaniakhali, Chinsurah to 
Dhaniakhali, Hughli to Polba ; by the Grand Trunk Road at Magra and 
by the East Indian Railway just north of Magra Station, and the Bengal 
Provincial Railway a little east of Magra. The Hughli-Kalna road crosses 
it by a very large suspension bridge near its mouth. This bridge is visible from 
the Hughli river. The remains of an old bridge may also be seen close by. 

It is navigable by large country boats from the Hughli up to Magra at 
all states of the tide in the rains and at high tide at other times of the year. 
It is not fordable, as a rule, not so much from the depth of water as from the 
deep sticky mud in its bed. 

The Damudar now carries down little or no water through Hughli dis- 
trict in the hot weather. At best it dwindles down to a stream a few yards 
wide and a few inches deep, connecting long pools, in which the water is 
deeper and broader. On the 28th April 1904 I found the Damudar ford 
between Chapadanga and Pussura on the old Benares road absolutely 
dry. 

Most of the water which flows past Hurd wan in the Damudar now 
passes through the Begna Mohana breach in the eastern embankment and 
joins the Muneswari river which flow^into the Rupnarayan at Ranichak. 

Page i6j. Hospital You are quite right in saying that the native hos- 
pital, existing in 1792, was the precursor of the present Mayo Hospital not 
of the Medical College Hospital, I was wrong. 

In Kenneth McLeod’s History of the Medical Schools of the Bengal Presi- 
dency , Calcutta, 1872, it is stated (page 11) that a small inpatient hospital, 
with an outdoor dispensary, in connection with the new Medical College 
(opened 1835) was opened on 1st April 1838. A larger hospital accommodat- 
ing 70 to 100 sick was opened in 1839. 

Page go*. Dr, Tyso Saul Hancock . I can give the following notes about 

him. 

30th April 775/. Appointed Head Surgeon at Devecoltah (name spelt 
Hendcock, Fort St. David Consultations, Vol. XIX? pp. 111-114). • 

31st October 1734. To succeed next after Mr. James Wilson on this 
coast (name spelt Handcock, Madras Public Consultations, Vol. LXXXIII, 
pp. 675-683). 

jth September 1733. Dr. Hancock at Fort St, David, various letters from 
him (Fort St. David Consultations, Vol. XX, pp. 251-255). 

23rd fane 1758. Mr. T. S. Hancock, late Surgeon of Fort St. David, to 
be one of the Company’s Surgeons at the Presidency (/.*. Madras) (Madras 
Public Consultations, Vol. LX XXVI 1 1 , pp. 125-126). 

M2th fune 1759, Permission to Mr. Hancock to remove to Bengal 
(Madras Public Consultations, Vol, LXXXLX, pp. 204-205). 
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3rd July iJS9' Entertainment of Mr. Hancock as Surgeon at Fort 
William (Letter of 21st August 1759 from Fort William. Letters to Fort 
St. George, Vol. XXX IX, pp. 94-95)- 

November 1761. Resigned on account of ill health (Letter from Bengal, 
1 2th November 1761, para. 101). 

November 1770. Appointed supernumerary at the Presidency, but not 
to rise (Letter from Bengal, 25th November 1770, para. 56), 

In a series of papers in the India Office, Home Series , Miscellaneous 1758, 
is a list of Surgeons serving in India in 1749, with some annotations, more or 
less bringing it up to date, from 1749 to 1758. In this list are four *' Surgeon’s 
mates at Fort St. David in 1748/' one of whom is Saul Hencock. This gives 
a date three years earlier than the first of the notes above, Hancock’s first 
appointment in India. 

Hancock is mentioned as a friend of Hastings in S. C. Griefs Letters oj 
Warren Hastings to his Wife, but I have not kept a note of the exact 
circumstances. 

Page 197. William Pitts. Married the widow of Gabriel Boughton, see 
Hedges } Diary, Vol. Ill, p. 188, rather an amusing quotation, I could quote it at 
length if you like. • 


" K. N. D.” writes as follows: — In the last number of Bengal: Past 
and Present I observe three excellent photographs of the Patna cemetery 
by Mr. 1\ A. Selfe and Mr. A. de Cosson. In each of these pictures perhaps 
the most noticeable feature is a lofty column regarding which I now beg 
leave to offer a description. This column is 70 ft. high and is peculiarly con- 
structed. The footings are three steps which lead to a broad base about 20 ft. 
high. The shaft has six projecting rims, at a distance of about 4 ft. from each 
other, and the whole is crowned with a lofty urn on a pedestal. The lowest 
step at the base is about 8 ft. square. The column, which has been called 
the 11 Black Hole of Patna,' 1 commemorates the massacre of the victims of 
Sumroo. 'Subjoined is a copy of the inscription on*a marble tablet on its 
eastern face. 

In Memory of 

First-Lieutenants Richard Perky and 
George Hockler; 

Lieutenant Fireworkers John Brown, 

Arman Deckers, John Read, and 
Benjamin Adamson, 

Of the Honourable East India Company’s . 

Artillery : 
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Captains Charles Ernest 
Joechek, Henry Sommers, 

James Tabby 
and George Wilson ; 

Lieutenants Richard Holland, 

George Alston 
and Sir William Hope, Baronet ; 

Ensigns John Greentree, Robert Roberts, 
Duncan MacLeod, William Crawford, 
William Hincles, Isaac Humphries, John 
Robert Roach, John Perry and 
Walter Mackey, 

Of the Hon’ble East India Company's 
Infantry : 

Doctors Campbell and Anderson ; 

Messrs. Hay, Ellis and Lusiiington, 
Servants of the Honourable East India Company 
Who, 

With many other captives of inferior rank, 

Were, 

On the nights of the 5th or 6th and 1 ith October 1763, 
Brutally massacred near this spot, 

By the troops of Miu Kasim Ali Nawab Subaiidar, 
of Bengal, 

Under command of 
Walter Reinhardt, alias Sumkoo, 
a base renegade. 

" E dedccare hostiun nata est gloria eoram." 


It is well-known that before the days of the Suez Canal John Company’s 
servants bad to come and go round the Cape of Godcl Hope. Such being 
the case, it is quite understandable that several old Civilians and Soldiers, 
while journeying home in quest of health, left their bones at Cape Town, 
The old cemeteries there having fallen into a ruinous condition, it is now 
proposed by the local authorities to clear and transform them into city parks. 
The Pioneer of the 1st June draws attention to three persons buried there 
and expresses the reasonable hope that their names may be preserved by 
some permanent record before their tombs are levelled. The names are 
Richard Chicheley Plowden whose monument is described as a "graceful 
structure of brick and mortar;” Philip Yorke Lindsay, son of a Bishop of 
Kildare ; and Joseph Luson, an Agent of the Company, Regarding R. C. 




Pkreden it may b« added tbathewas for sometime SeriWtryl© 
of Trade end that the last appototmeirtbeljsfcLwia that ofSaftAffret at 
HiJU. He died on the 14th July 1825. A record of bis servfoeswfll be y foaqd 
in Dodwell and MUea’ Alphabetical Litt tf BmgA Grt S t g* «*. ' 3 T . ■ V. 
Lindsay ni Superintendent of Suit Golabs, at Salts* before be died on Am 
18th December 1833. He had bdd for some time the peetof Collector of 
Mymensing and had also acted as Mint Master utChdlrptfs. . Hia iatber was 
the Honlde Charles Dalrymple Lindsay, Bishop of KiHiky, from 1804 to 
1846^ and (as may be gathered from Haydn’s Bath jBignitut) it was 
after his death that the See was absorbed \jy the Archbishopric of 
Dublin. The name Luson b one that stlil. appears In the list of Bengal Civil 
Servants • • -i- 

. ’ iln^d. 


With reference to the view in this blue Of 3 $, Mingoe Lane it may 
not be generally known that this house ( now tenanted by Messrs. Lyatl, 
Marshall ft Co. and, on the upper flabby Messrs. Lesrelosk and Lewes) has 
an interesting history. In the ’seventies, the building was occupied by 
Messrs. Carlisles, Nephews and Co, *sThe great banking establishment of 
Burette Co., which failed in .1827, was .formerly located here; The bouse 
b one of the few that had a treasure-vault, -now disappeared ; but in the 


upper flat may be seen a curious stunted door (studded with flat knobs) 
which, in the words of a recent writer, " leads to nowhere in particular, but 
when closed hints at great possibilities.” The Barret to family b one of 
ancient Portuguese origin and two of it* members, vis.,' -Francesco Barrette 
(tSS 5 *i 558 ) and Antonio Monis Barrette (157.3-76) stun Viceroys of the 
Portuguese possessions in India. Joseph Barretto, who died on the 35th 
September 1824, aged 74 years 8 months, was a merchant prince of Calcutta. 
He enjoyed so great a reputation for wealth that he was accredited by amna 
of (be natives with the power of transmuting base metals into geld. He 


was abcfca Persian scholar and edited for some time the Styma* srffhgil**. The 
Roman .Catholic Cathedral in MoorghlhatU (the found atton-atoris of aHbfeh 
was laid on iath March 1797, followed fay the c o m ei w atio ri and ded k a fl oo 
to the Virgin Mnry Rutty on 37th November 1799) owes Its mfshtlsh^gptt 
Iptgdy to his munificence, and hb name b .CQ^mpmrAised by a tabbt jft^sif 
the portico of the grand entrance. Ha purebassd fof $C£;8 #qo tbaptot ef 
hml jnst north of the Sealdah ItaliwayStation wefer bn^-il ^■ P crtugumjs ■ 
(St John's Roman CathoHc) Ceme«uy s»v Upper 


Circular Rand) and, as msy be gathered -'flag 
..signature of the vicar and thnee lVardrtis pn d ^ 
' •• w» February 1786 ’H.ajij 
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fgttHfc*, He ibo acquired u a pleasure resort, some land . id 
(the “ Ocean of Delight ”), once well-known as the country residence of Warren 
Hastings. There Barretto lived like a prince, and built a Roman Catholic 
Chapel for the use of his family, but his successor, ~M. Lauraletta, a' Spaniard, 
noted for his hospitality and sporting propensities, converted it Into an abode 
iat m mka u U and fighting cocks ! Joseph made many roads there and planted 
them with Him trees. In 1792, he had a rum distillery there as also sugar 
works and’ the place was called Chota Calcutta in his time. House and 
estate have long since been washed away by the river, but pictures of Sook- 
sagar House and Ruins appear In Colesworthy Grant's "Rural Life In 
Bengal."* From an original receipt kindly placed at our disposal by 
Mr. F. Maguire, It appears that In August, lfiu, a parcel of land adjoining 
Tiretta's Bazar was sold by Joseph Barretto to Messrs. Fairlie Ferguson ft Co. 
for about sicca rupees 3,00a The plot was estimated to be over nine cottahs 
and was bounded on the north by Barretto's Bazar, on the south and west 
bjvDe l'Etang’s Repository and on the east by Chhattawalla Gully. The 
land, It is interesting to add, really belonged to the Rev. William Johnson 
(the' husband of Begum Johnson) who in 1788 had returned to England 
leaving his spouse behind him. Th# Armenian Ghat of the present day 
was known as Barretto’s Ghat in’l793, and Barretto’s Lane,' which runs 
between Mangoe Lane and BrM||h<^udwo Street, was, of course, named 
after the family. Joseph had Luis who died at the age of 61, 

on the 3rd September 1806. fK ls fprfed in the Moorghibatta Roman 
Catholic Cathedral along with his wife fieodata Barretto and his son John 
who died prematurely on 3rd April 1813, when he was only 20 years old. 
This young man had bequeathed no less than five lakhs of rupees for 
distribution among religious and charitable institutions. A daughter of Luis 
and Deodata Barretto, Pascoa by name, married Thomas de Souza, and 
became the foundress of the Church of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in 
Dharamtala (1833). She died in 1856 at the age of,8i. This lady was the 

* It wm of Sookaagar Horn that a perhaps all toa seriotu writer wrote in 1819 after a visit to hi 

“ How MfktM a sfease rUII reign* thnagh the place ” 

*• M in worker? mienamed • nf Delight * I " 

" Of the glee of (he IMag no vestige I trace * 

“ T& the tomb of the dead meets my eight." 

“ ’Tea* the tea of fcte? pleaano eapen e hre and gay," 
d Whiff blltMk — fc gp fl* 

41 White burnt and bright hope on the tube* may pity " 

11 Where beneath yawns the tab golf of Hell.” 

Other verses of this sombvt Uteniy effort amy be foond on page 175 of the Ult Wftwne of BtugtU ; 
/VrfMrf/taM. 
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paternal grandmother of the well-known philanthropists, Laurence Augustus 
and Sir Walter de Souza. 

K. N. D. 

Mr. Herbert A. Stark sends the following extracts relative to Calcutta 
thoroughfares : — 

“ Though there is no public regulation or agreement for lighting the town 
of Calcutta, we are happy to observe that lights are springing slowly up here 
and there, which by the power of example may by-and-bye spread widely 
over the town. At the Government house gate lamps have been suspended 
which throw out a cheerful light across the street, and relieve the obscurity of 
Esplanade Row, and that angle where the road from the Town Hall joins the 
course. In Chowringhcc too we have observed lamps lighted at the gate of 
some two or three private mansions .” — India Gazette (1822), 

“ On Friday evening, about sunset, the beautiful steam engine erected at 
Chandpaul Ghat for watering the streets of Calcutta was put in motion for 
the first time . ,, «— Bengal Harkaru (4th November 1822). 

In 1823, the Lottery Committee widened and drained certain streets, and 
removed from the neighbourhood of Wellington Square “ an assemblage of 
the most filthy huts inhabited by lascars.” In the same year the Strand Road 
was made by the Committee for improving the City. 

Garrison Order.— H. E. the Most Noble Governor-General is pleased to 
direct that in future “Velocipedes” shall not be permitted to enter the 
Respondentia Walk (Nov. 23, 1819). [N.B . — This Walk was between the 
Fort and Chandpaul Ghat.] 


Mr. H. Brown of Messrs. Burn & Co. writes from Edinburgh Captain 
Robert Bruce Swinton of the Berkshire Regiment whose sudden death was 
announced in 1904 was the only surviving son of Major William Bentick 
Swinton, Madras Light Cavalry (killed in India in 1876), by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Cadcll of Ratho, Midlothian (Cadets of the Cadells of 
Cockengie). Major Sunnton was the grandson of John Swinton of that ilk (one 
of the Senators of the College of Justice under the title of Lord Swinton) 
b> his son George Swinton, Chief Secretary to the Governor-General of 
India. Captain Swinton s elder brother was killed in action in Egypt in 
1885. The Swintons of that ilk are an ancient Saxon family who took their 
surname from the Barony of Swinton, County Berwick. Edulf de Swinton 
of Swinton was seated there in the eleventh century in the reigns of Macbeth 
and Malcolm III. I lis son Liulf, living under King Edgar, was the father of 
Udard de Swinton, Sheriff of Berwick when Alexander I was David King, and 
a charter obtained by his successor Hernulf de Swinton from David* I (who 
died in 1153), is still to be seen in the archives of the Chapter of Durham, 
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Sir Alan de Swinton obtained a charter of the Barony of Swinton from 
the Prior of Coldingham in the reign of William the Lion, and his son Alan 
was a benefactor of that religious house. Henry of Swinton swore fealty to 
Edward I at Berwick in 1 296— as did so many other Scots. Charters are 
still preserved amongst the family papers, in connection with the estate of 
Swinton, which were confirmed by Robert II in 1382, and ratified by a Bull of 
Pope Clement III, dated Avignon, 1383. Sir John Swinton was a man of 
note, a soldier, and a statesman in the reigns of the second and third 
Roberts, and a great favourite of both these Kings. To his bravery at the 
battle of Otterburn in 1388, where he was high in command, the Scots were 
largely indebted for the victory which they gained there notwithstanding the 
death of the Douglas. This gallant soldier met a heroic death at Homildon 
as readers of Sir Walter Scott will remember. 

By his wife, a daughter of Robert II, was bom his successor, also Sir John 
Swinton of that ilk equally distinguished as a soldier as was his father. 

This Sir John Swinton was one of the contingent of Scots who crossed 
to France and fought the English there. At the battle of Baugc he unhorsed 
and slew the Duke of Clarence, brother of Henry V, and at the battle of 
Verneuil he met his own death. His son again, Sir John Swinton, died in 
1493 and was the father of John Swinton of that ilk who was Warden 
Deputed of the East Marches under Queen Mary, and the father of his successor 
Sir John Swinton, whose grandson, Sir Alexander Swinton, was Sheriff of 
Berwick. One of Sir Alexander’s younger sons was killed at Worcester 
(where he fought on the King’s side) while attempting to carry off Cromwell's 
standard. Sir Alexander’s eldest son and successor, John, was also at the battle 
of Worcester, but only as a spectator, he having been carried a prisoner to 
England by Cromwell. 

Sir Alexander suffered forfeiture of his estates, which however were re- 
stored to his son (whose mother was a daughter of Lord Blantyrc), Sir 
John Swinton of that ilk in 1690. This Sir John resided in Holland during 
the forfeiture. He was # a member of the Union Parliament, and $ man of 
note. Probably the fact of greatest interest that can be stated about him 
is that his eldest daughter, Jean Swinton, who married Professor John Ruther- 
ford, was the grandmother of Sir Walter Scott. In his drama of “ Haledon 
Hill u Scott had therefore for its subject an ancestor as well as a Scottish 
hero. Sir John Swinton died in 1724, and was succeeded by his son John, 
a member of the Scottish bar, and father of that Scottish Judge Lord Swin- 
ton (died 1799}, who, as already shown was the grandfather of Captain 
Swinton whose death is recorded above. Archibald Swinton, the founder of 
Burn & Co., Calcutta, was the fourth son of John Swinton Qf Swinton and 
went to India in or about 1752. 
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The present head of this family is John Edulf Balgrave S win ton of that 
ilk, born 1864, whose residence is Swinton Bank, Peebles, and at Edinburgh 
and Ijondon. 1 have just had the pleasure of an interview on the above 
subjects with the present head of this illustrious family. 


Of Henry Denv.io, Bcngala's youthful bard, more than one leading 
English critic — Mr. George Sainisbury and Mr. W. M. Rossetti, for instance^—- 
has written kindly. Dcrossio would appear to have found his latest admirer 
in Mr. E. F. Oaten whose “Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature " (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1908) gained the Le Bas prize last year. In the course 
of a letter addressed to a person at Calcutta, Mr. Oaten adds : — 

11 * • * I am very much attracted by that remarkable man's character 
and attainments. Genius, they say, ripens early and dies early la India; but 
1 cannot but think that the bloom of promise which the spring of Derozio’s 
life put forth would have borne yet nobler fruit had a summer or autumn of 
life been granted him. If my poor work serves in any degree to rescue 
Dcrozio's poems from undeserved oblivion, I shall be amply repaid." 



Jbme Transactions of t$t Cafcufta 
Jptsforicaf j&octcfg. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING, 


HE first Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
the 28th January 1908, in the Hall of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the President, the Hon. Sir Francis Maclean, 
being in the chair. There was a good attendance. Sir 
Francis pleasantly commented on the termination of a 
successful period of working. The report and audited 
accounts were presented and passed, and office-bearers elected for the year 
1908, A verbatim report of the proceedings, with the report and accounts 
and a full list of members, has been separately circulated. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 

Dane ami Dutchman , each rebelling , 
Dipped his flag and left the fray, 
Silver convent bells arc knelling 

(Fleur s-de-lys \ ) o'er-shadomd day — 
But fair England's banners swelling 
Star the wondrous waterway. 

Dead Ghyretty's pictured ceiling 
Sleeps beneath the jungle shade , 

By the serpent-track revealing 
Cornice-wreck and balustrade , 

And the ghosts go ever stealing 
Down the wind-bit esplanade . 

Tranquebar's pale Danish daughter , 
Aureole-tressed and violet eyed, 
Laughs towards the shadowy water 
Where the dim feelchehras ride — 
'Ere fell Philip's kiss had sought her , 

’ Ere she posed a prince's bride ■ 
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Comet Dupltix — Dupltix forgetting — 

(West and East, but France (u lord,— 

Sun-dream mith a clond-wrafiped sitting) 

Grasping still a broken sword 
To a note of wailed regretting . , 

Wrung from some kid harpsichord, DAK (In OtcBmpirt.) 

The festival of Dashahara, a general holiday, on Tneedaft the fth Jane 
1908; afforded another opportunity for an excursion ; the Flinch settlement of 
Chandemagore was, on this occasion, selected as the objective of the party. 
The Jainti was again requisitioned ; and, with the Society's Bag'atthbfem,imd 
a large party of members and their friends on board, she left Mifbahar 
Gh&t (above Bridge) shortly after n A.M. The weather served admirably ; 
the Palace Hold Co., as usual, provided substantial and acceptable refresh- 
ments. The bookstall amidships did a good business In the sale of the 
CH.S.'s and other publications of local historical interest Mr. Mitchell 
the new Secretary, was deservedly Congratulated upon the result of his 
maiden endeavours to make the day the plearing and instructive success 
it proved to be. • 

It is worthy of note that the C.H.S. has now visited all places of in t erest 
in Bengal (with the exception of the Budge-Budge district) usually associated 
in history with the personality and exploits of Clive. 

The southern coniines of the last of the Hughli’s European settle- 
ments other than British were reached as tiffin was in progress, and tire 
good ship slid past the wooded territory in, the recesses of which lie the ruins 
of the once magnificent French Palace at Ghyretty. Chandemagore reached, 
the party, on landing at the principal ghat in the centre of the Esplanade 
met with a hearty welcome from a representative gathering of our gallant 
neighbours, who brought a message of greeting from M. Guieonier, the 
Administrates. A cordial reception by the Maire, M. Leon Tardiest, 
followed,. and introductions were made to Messrs, J., 1 . and A. Lehureaux, 
F. Question, and other residents, Mr. E. W. Madge, of the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, had preceded the travellers by train, and met the steamer at the 
landing stage. Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford joined the petty later on. A 
sufficing supply of ticca gharries was provided by the courtesy of the 
Maire. 

A short drive, skirting the " Lai Dighi " tank, led to 'the Cemetery, to 
the north-west of the present town, and the jMr. Madges pian ln hand, pointed 
out the chief monuments of historical interest.' Mr. Madge's knowledge pf 
the cemeteries of Bengal is “ extensfwt and peculiar t 1 * vQat be. either does 
not know or is unwilling to Impart to his fellow members may be dismissed 
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ftomfoe *tad as ooknowable. Hia carafe! study of the Crnnfo Sent* of 
Chandernagore afforded thosa who had the good fortune to be jpraant a 
uofque Of^bcttthitjr for se eing all that Is beat worth seeing la this resting dty 
of the living who havedled. 

The meat jnte rep jfet inscription la perhaps the one in the mortuary 
chape) to a lady of foeWoriee (Worlds Varte, or VerK) fondly. A tablet to 
another member of foe family may be seen at foe entrance to foe chapel. 
Among others buried here are Captain Bourgoln, Knight of St Louis and of 
the Legion of Honor, and Chief of the Settlement of Cossimbasar ; Chamber 
Doyot, IntendtnfeGeneral of foe French settlements in Bengal ; J. Piaggio, 
late Mahtstta Officer ; the widow of Dr. B. Hartley (the name recalling 
" Hartly House ") ; Chevalier de Jancigny, the Orientalist; Eugene Courjon 
“ Prince de Chandernagore " ; Miss Alice Rattray, the daughter of Robert 
Haldane Rattray, a well known Bengal Civilian ; E. W, Hollingbery, a 
member of an old Calcutta family ; Henry Piddingtoii, a Meteorological 
writer, who invented the word * Cyclone ; ” the Rev. R. Bland, Chaplain of 
Gdwhati ; Felix Niel, Acting Administrator, and last, but not least* Jules de 
Mamet; * a brave soldier of foe first Napoleon. 1 * There is also in the cemetery 
a nameless dwarf pillar over the grave of Major Walter Key Haslewood, 
erected, it is said, by a kapra-wallah, Kala Chand. 

The most ancient inscription, bearing date 1753, is in Armenian; n 
rubbing of it has been sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for its archives. 

The site of Fort St. Orleans was next visited. As in the case of Old Fort 
William, and also the barracks at Berhampur, Fort Orleans stood between a 
large tank and foe river. In June 1756, when Renault, the Chief of Chander- 
nagore) foresaw trouble ahead, and was beginning to make preparations, ha 
described the Fort as — 

" Almost In foe middle of the settlement, surrounded by houses, which 
command, it; a square of about 600 feet, built of brick, flanked with 
four bastions, with six guns each without ramparts or glacis. The 
southern curtyiti, about four feet thick, not raised to its fq|l height, 
was prodded only with a battery of four guns ; there was a similar 
battery to the west, but foe rest of the west curtain was only 
a wall of mud and brick, about a foot and a half thick, and eight 
or nine feet high; there were warehouses ranged against the east 
detains which (seed the Ganges and which were still in process 
of construction ; the whole of this side had no ditch, and that 
ijeund foe other sides are dry, only fear feat in depth and a mere 
radiM, The wifla of the Fort up totberemperts were fifteen feet 
high* and- foe houses on the edge of foe c oun tyrscarp, which 
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By way of strengthening his feeble position, Renault, as he says, “ com- 
menced to pull down the church and the house of the Jesuit Fathers, situated 
on the edge of the ditch, also all the houses of private persons which masked 
the entire north curtain” It should never be forgotten that in this Jesuit 
house, thus dismantled, died one of the greatest of those admirable and 
perfectly amazing Jesuit missionaries. For the story of the heroic career of 
Bishop Francois Laynez we must consult the work of the Rev. Father 
Auguste Jean Lc Madure : L'Ancicnne et La Nouvelle Mission. Having, 
it is said, baptized with his own hand no less than 30,000 of the heathen, 
and travelled on evangelising tours from Trichinopoly to the borders of 
Tibet, the Bishop died, in the presence of the brethren of his Society, at 
Chandcrnagorc, on the i ith of June, 1715. His body was in all probability 
buried before the High Altar at the Jesuit Church. Would it not be possible 
to make some excavations in order to see whether the pavement of the old 
sanctuary might not be traced ? 

Returning to the Fort Orleans, we were able to find some of the brick- 
work (it runs along the roadside) of the east curtain, which Orme states was 
thirty yards from the river. Mr. S. C Hill tells us that the ditch before 
the west curtain stood twelve feet frdtn the Great Tank, We, thanks to 
M. Lchurcaux, were able to trace the position of the Porte Royale, which 
faced the road northward to Chinsurah, and was in Renault’s opinion on “ the 
weakest side of the Fort.” For the narrative of the Siege one must, of course, 
consult Mr. S. C. Hill's Three Frenchmen in Bengal, 

The Expedition then drove to the Convent Chapel of the Immaculate 
Conception. There is a tradition that this edifice was originally an Armenian 
place of worship, and that it was presented to the Roman Catholic authorities 
by an Armenian lady convert. We have since learned from M. Lehureaux 
that it is the old Capuchin Church. The doors of the Chapel bear the date 
1722 — two years later than Duplcix’s arrival at Pondicherry, and nine before 
his arrival at Chandernagnrc. It may be supposed that it was to this building 
that Bishop Hcbcr refert in his Journal . “The little Church, which I had 
seen from the beach, belongs to the 1 Tibet Mission,' a branch of that Society 
'pro propaganda fide' at Rome which seems to extend its cares all over 
India" (Vol. i. p. m). 

A visit was paid to the ruins of the Eglise de St, Louis, Mr. Julian 
Cotton writes in his brother’s (II. E. A. Cotton's) book “The present church 
covers the site of the older Church of St. Louis, where he (Dupleix) married 
his wife Jeanne, the famous Joanna Begum, from whom he learned the tongues 
and talents of oriental diplomacy.” Here are some restatements. The original 
Church of St. Louis was, as the accompanying map will show, within the 
walls of Fort Orleans. In the Siege of 1757 ^ bore four guns on fys root 
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(It may be noted that in 1756 there were at least three Churches in 
Chandernagore— the Parish Church of St. Louis, the Jesuits' Church, and the 
Capuchin Church). The original St. Louis was destroyed in the Siege : a salt 
gola to the south of the site of the old Port was afterwards turned into the 
second Church of St. Louis, The present Parish Church occupies a site still 
more to the south ; after visiting the ruined gateway of the second Exit sc <k 
St . Louis , we crossed the road, and visited the fine modern Church of the Sacred 
Heart. All were impressed by the stateliness and dignity of its interior. 
It was, at one time, served by the clergy of the excellent Congregation du 
S . Esprit et du 5 . Coeur de Marie — a missionary body founded by the Vener- 
able Libermann, a converted Jew, who duiing long years of suffering as a 
victim to epileptic fits, instituted the great Order, which has done so much 
noble work for the emancipation, evangelisation, and civilisation of the East 
African slaves. The statuette of Jean d'Arc, which stands before the Church, 
was much admired. In the public gardens, close by, we paid the homage of 
silent respect to Fragel's bust of England’s rival Empire-builder, Joseph 
Francis Dupleix. To aid our memories, let us note that Dupleix was 
born about seven years after that memorable St. Bartholomew's day, when 
Charnock made his 11 mid-day halt, ” and founded Calcutta. 

The Rue bearing the name of General Claud Martin keeps alive the 
memory of another great Frenchman of the brave days of old. Perhaps, 
however, the fact that the C.H.S. was pressing a foreign soil was best 
brought home by the purchase at the Post Office of stamps bearing 
neither the image nor the superscription of II. M. 11 Edvard us Septimus." A 
glance at the well advertised Hotels on the river frontage, at the Concicrgcric, 
and other public buildings preceded a visit to the residence of the Maire, on 
the walls of the state room of which a portrait of the late M. Alfred Courjon 
occupies the place of honour. M. Tardivcl in a few kind words proposed 
M The C.H.S." to which the Rev. W. K. Firminger responded in a sixrccli 
suitably expressing the pleasure the Maire’s hospitality had given his guests. 
The toast of the entente cordials was enthusiastically* drunk by all present in 
bumpers of unforgettably excellent Sparkling Burgundy. 

At the Maire’s house were laid out for our inspection the old Register of 
Marriages. Unfortunately we had not sufficient time to make much use of the 
rare opportunity so kindly afforded us. We looked at 11 the act of marriage 
between Dupleix and his Joanna." The record bears witness that Dupleix 
had at the time reached the age of forty-three and had attained the position 
of 11 President of the Superior Council at Pondicherry, and General Comman- 
dant of the French Possessions in India." Madame Dupleix, the daughter of 
M. Albret, the French Company’s surgeon at Pondicherry, had, in the year 
previous, lost her first husband, M. Vincens, to whom she had borne six 
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children. Malleson notes “ 1 find it recorded that her wise counsels and her 
energy sustained her husband in all his trials. She was with him during the 
whole period or his administration of French India. And when that adminis- 
tration came to a close, she accompanied him to France, to die of the 
chagrin caused by the injustice meted out to the husband she adored." 
She was thirty-three years of age at the time of her marriage with Dupleix. 

The second entry in this old register of which special note was taken 
was that of George Francois Grand with Catherine Noel Werl£e. According 
to the custom of the time, in case of mixed-marriages a double ceremony, first 
Roman and then Anglican, or the other way about, was held to be necessary, 
in this case, the pair were, as Mr. Julian Cotton notes, first married "at the 
uncanonical hour of 1 A.M. at Chandernagore, ” and the sacred rite was sub- 
sequently repeated in a private house at Hughli on 10th July, 1 777. This 
latter ceremony is on the records of St. Johns 1 Church — 11 Mr. Francis Grand, 
writer in the I Ion’blc Company’s Service, and Miss Varle of Chandernagore. — 
William Johnson, Chaplain" We also noted an entry of minor interest — 1768 
M. Nicolas to Marie Werlce (a sister of Catherine). 

The history of Chandernagore, “ the city of sandal wood,” vivid with 
stirring incidents, is softened by the charm of romance. Colonel Malleson 
in his History of the French in India * tells the story of the early endeavours 
of the French to reach India, which date back as far as 1503, and the 
settlement on the Hughli is mentioned by Strcynsham Master in 1676 
(Yule gives the date of settlement 1673). The Emperor Aurangzeb confirmed 
the French in possession in 1688, and, when Captain Alexander Hamilton 
visited the place early in the eighteenth century, he described the settlers 
as 41 for want of money not in a capacity to trade. They have a few private 
families dwelling near the factory, and a pretty little church to hear Mass in, 
which is the chief business of the French in Bengal." 

Jean Francois Dupleix, the most skilful opponent of Messieurs Its 
Anglais in the East, was the founder of the good fortunes of the settlement. 
At the tijne of his arrival, in 1731, its importance was on the decline, but on his 
departure for Pondicherry, a decade later, its trade is said to have outstripped 
that of Calcutta, and it then possessed two thousand brick-houses and a popula- 
tion which shortly afterwards exceeded a hundred thousand. On 2 1st October, 
1807, at the H Jardin de lAwitie " died Jean Henri Firon, a soldier of fortune. 
Ilis epitaph is preserved in the present Parish Church. At Ghyretty House 
(whose great days were during the Governorship of M. Chevalier 1769 to 1787!“) 


* A book which recent research has left very far liehind the student's requirements, 
t These are Mr. Julian Cotiun’i dales. Chevalier left Bengal in 1778., From loLhJuly 1778 10 
17831 Chandernagore was in the hands of the English. — E d., Bengal : P. dr* P. 
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the beauty and fashion of Calcutta, Chinsurah, Seram pure and Chander- 
nagore were wont to foregather. The glorious villa's noble splendour of 
staircase and saloon with painted ceilings and wonderful cornices, the finest 
palace in India, was thought to rival that of Versailles itself; and, on 
occasions, Warren Hastings, “Junius” Francis, Clavering and others of the 
Hite of the English world in the East found pleasure in fraternising at banquet, 
ball, and rout on terms of the greatest cordiality with their Gallic neigh- 
bours. The fialace is now a ruin of ruins : the merest traces of it remain, 
as is evidenced by Mr. Firmingcr’s photograph reproduced in the first 
number of this Journal— and also in one of the Society's Historical 
postcards. 

It was, as has been seen, at Chanrlernagore that in 1777 George 
Francois Grand, a Swiss in the service of 11 John Company," wooed and 
won Catherine Noel, the beautiful daughter of Pierre Werlce, pilotc du Gauge. 
Tradition gives Tranquebar as her birthplace in 17G2, but her girlhood was 
passed at Chandernagore ; her Danish extraction probably accounted for 
the fairness of complexion of “cette rare et nonchalantc beautc Indiennc.” 
The 1908 edition of Dr. Hu steed’s Echoes of OM Calcutta contains a portrait 
by Mdine. Le Brun of the 41 wife of mighty Talleyrand " which, even more 
than Gerard's well-known effort, “portrays the wondrous Indian witchery of 

41 a fairy form 

Which took continents by storm.” 

Elsewhere in this present number will be found the account of a pillage 
'jf Chandernagore by “ the peons ” (armed mercenaries) of either the Nawab 
of Murshidabad or Patna in 1 769. Colonel Pearse's statement is rather vague, 
but it is certainly illuminating. 

But to hark back somewhat : when Suraj-ud-danla marched on Calcutta, 
he is said to have received from the French 250 barrels of gunpowder, and, 
in return for which, they were let off with a fine of S/i lakhs of rupee*. 
Frenchmen too served in his artillery at the siege of Fort William. All this, 
and the fact that a junction between Hussy and the Nawab might have been 
effected at any time, led Clive to plan the ruin of the French factories. 
Three British men-of-war sailed up the Hooghly (June 1757) and the French 
blockaded the channel by sinking ships in the river, but a deserter, Terrancau, 
pointed out to the English that the channel was passable in spite of 
the sunken vessels. After a short, but gallant, defence by Pierre Renault the 
town capitulated. Of Terraneau it is said that lie hanged himself, when his 
aged father, grieved at his conduct, had declined to receive a remittance 
which he had sent home. The story of the suicide is mythical. Terrancau 
was alive in 1765. It was at the capture of Fort Orleans that 44 Billy " Speke, 
son of the Captain of H.M.S. Kent (according to the epitaph in St. John's 
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Churchyard, Calcutta’ 1 , “ lost his leg and life." The pathetic narrative is one 
of the valued heirlooms of Calcutta’s story. 

At the Peace of Paris (1763), Chandernagore was restored to the French 
on condition that the Fort, which had been demolished, should not be rebuilt 
nor the place again fortified. So, when a later Governor (M. Chevalier) 
ordered a deep ditch to be dug round the town, the earth being thrown up 
to ft »nn a rampart, the British sent an Engineer officer with 800 sepoys 
fill up the ditch. On war breaking out between the nations in 1778, it wa^ 
again occupied by the British without opposition, but restored five years 
later. The French Revolution was in miniature imitated in Chandernagore 
by the inob going in search of the Governor (M. de Montigny) at his country 
house, Ghyretty, and bringing him back in triumph to Chandernagore, where 
he was kept in durance vile. Fearing the guillotine, the Governor appealed 
to the British, who soon quelled the disturbance. According, however, to 
another version, in the Calcutta Gazette, the chief (M. Fumeron) was fur many 
months denied admission to the town by the people, who uniformly resisted 
his authority. So, “ at length, seeing no hope of a change in the sentiments 
of those over whom he was intended to preside,” he quietly embarked from 
Calc utta for Pondicherry. 

Chandernagore was again occupied by the British in 1793, and in that 
year the Calcutta Gazette advertises the sale of some French Government 
property at the Arsenal, including the State palanquin. The town lias 
remained in the possession of the French since 1816. 

In the early sixties of the last century, M. 1 -epine, the town engineer, 
levelled the terrain of the Fort, demolishing what remained of the old 
buildings, lie also straightened the tioundaries of the Factory tank, and, 
through the site of the Fort, traced an alley still called " Avenue d’Orleans." 

Among the tablets in the Church of the Sacred Heart is one recording the 
munificence of General Claud Martin, who left Rs. 50,000 in charity for the poor. 
Another tablet, on the pavement to the south of the church, commemorates 
Jean Henri Piron, whA succeeded Raymond as Commandant-General of the 
French Corps in the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and who is often 
confused with the more celebrated Pierre Cullier Perron in command of 
Scindia's army. There are also tablets to Lord William Guillandeu, of the 
Senate of the Rhine, Secretary of the King, etc., and to M'rne Courjon. 

The French, who in Bengal still own a few biggahs of land in Balasore, 
where their old Factory once stood, are wrongly stated by several writers 
to receive from the British three hundred chests of opium annually on 
condition that they do not engage in the manufacture of that drug, but 
the correct facts are that the original privilege was to # draw out annually 
300 chests of Opium from the Godowns of the British Government In 
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Calcutta poking for them at the average rate of the year’s sales. That 
privilege was put up to auclion at Chandernagore and purchased by Marwari 
speculators, and in the early sixties it realized up to Rs. 30,000; but, with 
the advent of submarine cables between India and China, the specula- 
tions in the drug became difficult and gradually the sale of the French 
privilege dwindled down to nothing and some years it wasn't sold at ail. 
So, somewhere in the eighties, it was mutually agreed that the privilege 
should be coitamuted by a yearly payment of Rs. 5,000 from the British 
Government and the payment to the French Government of an annual 
sum of Rs. 4,00,000, on condition that they do not engage in the manufacture 
of salt in the French Settlements of the Coromandel and Malabar coasts. 

The Jaiuti has swung round while wc arc ashore : the return to town 
in the cool of a cloudy afternoon is all too soon over. It i $ dusk when wc 
reach the City of Palaces transformed between the twilights into a mighty 
purple of towered romance. The great warehouses and wharfs, looming up 
out of the gathering dark, arc giants’ castles now, and the ghftts leading 
from the water's edge the stepping-stones of kings. As wc anchor, the 
bridge, black and cold and right to front, bars the way, and Asia is going to 
and fro up there upon the causeway. "Being dusk it is between the twilights, 
and then, as you know, anything may happen. Who is this that steps out 
beside us on to the pontoon ? Stand aside and let him pass. Sec how he 
carries himself with an air, and how courteously he takes our salutes though 
with a broken sword. Mighty dreamer! Mighty fighter! He has lost all 
save honour, but, that retained, what has he lost 1 Quick, look back to the 
river. They arc heading for the passage through the bridge. It is a long 
slender feelchehra that swings by, elephant headed at the prow, and the oars- 
men wear an Alipur livery. A lady, bravely wrapped against the evening 
chills is cushioned near the helm, and there is just light enough left to 
catch the gleam of gold in her ample tresses and time enough (for she is 
singing softly) the note of gold in her voice. Away they slide between the 
gaunt piers bearing the uplifted roadway — wondrous dltphant, singing rowers, 
and golden girl. The swirl of the black implacable waters of the wicked 
river is with them on through the bridge and out into the beyond. Telle at 
la Vie / Telle est la Vie / 

The Strand Road is almost impassable now for it is the eve of a great 
poo j ah day. The bandstand at the Eden Gardens is the centre of a great 
crowd of music lovers, the Red Road is alive with carriages ; and Chowringhce, 
by the time we reach it, alight from Mosque to Paul’s. Surely here is a Paris 
in the Orient, though as our hero dreamer would doubtless assert, on the 
wrong side of the river ? 


W.C 



the present issue of Bengal : Past and Present I tywteom- 
menced a republication of the Memoir if Colonot- Thomas 
Deem Pearse , which originally appeared in the now exceed* 
ingly scarce The British Indian Military Repository. This 
periodical was edited by Captain Samuel. Parity Of the 
Bengal Artillery, and the volumes, in which the Memorial 
appeared, are dated 1822-23. Every one who has visited Dum-Dum must 
have taken notice of the lofty column raised to Colonel Pearce's memory 
close to the present Church, which was erected nearly thirty-two years after the 
Colonel’s death. The letters given in this Memoir throw so much light 
on the history of the times that, I am sure, our readers will be glad to 
have them in possession. 

* 1 

By the kindness of one of our members, I am able to include in this issue 
a reproduction of Mr. Arthur Normals fine photograph of the Bengal Club 
Buildings, which during the last few weeks have been in course of demolition. 
It is, of course, unnecessary to remind the reader that the old house, which 
formed the nucleus of the building, was Lord Macaulay’s Calcutta residence; 
The view of Chowringhee reproduced in this number shows us a bit of 
Calcutta which has undergone some considerable alteration of late years. 
The Mercury statue, referred to on p. 82 of Vol. 1 of Bengal ; Past and 
Present, will be noted, and so also will be the Outram equestrian statue. The 
view of St Paul’s Cathedral, as it was on the occasion of our present King's 
visit shows the building very differently arranged from what it is to-day. 

In my article on the " The Founder of Calcutta,” in' No. a of VoL I of 
Bengal Past and Present, I wrote; (p. 197) "The date Ofthe coming of the 
first English agents to Patna, Asoka’s Pataliputra, hat not been discovered. 
Professor H. Wilson has said that an attempt was made to estabHah a 
Factory at Patna in 1620, but Sir H. Yule could Add no authority for 
this, and he adds that, in any case, such an attempt ' must have bean 
made, from Surat through Agra long before the settlements were made in 
Bengal.” The authority for Professor H. Wilson's statement is new forth- 
coming in the old letterbook of two merchants who found their way to 
Patna in the year 162a The history of this attempt, made fas Sir. 1 & Yule 
rightly conjectured) from Surat, is summarised by Mr.WfJJia* Foster in his 
meant work, The English Faetonm in India, i 6 ti-t 6 ti* The studout of 
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history ofthe English in Bengal will 'find aoian moat Intereating materials 
in Mr. Foster’s volume. 


IN 1613, the English, on their way to Bengal, came to Orissa, and 
the story of the settlement at Balasore will be found in Dr. C R. Wilson’s 
masterly introduction to his npne»too*wldely-known,. yet most deserving, 
book, Tki Rnjfith in Btnf a/: but the story of the attempt to reach and exploit 
Beng al from the West of India has been, till Mr. Foster's book appeared, an 
untold tale. For the English merchants the attraction offered by Bengal was 
its silken goods and cottons: the only question was, would it not be in the 
long run cheaper to purchase the products of Bengal at Agra rather than to 
maintain factories on the spot t So early as 1619, the agents at Surat advised 
their brethren at Mesulipatam : " As 'for trade in Bangala our masters 
have often require the attempts in expectation, itt seemes, of come profitable 
commodities thence for England, butt as the case standes, wee see not how It 
can as now be undertaken.” However, an attempt was made, and I will 
proceed to give a letter from Robert Hughes and John Parker, at Patna, to the 
Company, dated November 30, i6sa (I modernise, as far a possible, the 
English). 

" Your Worships in your lest year’s letter, dated the i8tb a *¥ebruary and 
6th March, 1618 [1619], sent by the Charltt, Rnby, and Dyamond, earnestly 
requiring quantity of commodities fitting England, and their provision to be 
made in sack places as give best hopes, as well for attaining quantity as also 
their procuring to the best advantage for price, condition, etc,, amongst sundry 
other new employments, thought on by the President and Council in Sunt, 
after the dispeed of the Lftm, the last year, for England, they enordered 
some experience to be made in the parts of Bengal, for that fay report it 
promised good store of callico, clothing, raw silk, etc,, the commodities by 
your Worships most desired : for which cause they appointed Robert Hughes 
to be sent from the Agra Factory to Patna, tha cblefest mart town of all 
Bengal, appointing him likewise an assistant then In Surat, who being long 
detained in Ahmadabsd, for want of company to proceed for Agra, spent 
a great part of the year there; whereof we having notice in Agra, the 
time spending so fast, and the way between Patna and Agra somewhat 
tedious, it was thought requisite to dispeed Robert Hughes before, and tha 
assistant to follow him upon advice of the necessity. And having 
accorded upon a competent sum of monies for some present trials, with 
bills of exchange importing 4fioo rupees, he departed (from) Agra the 
8th June, and after 39 days travel arrived belt in Patna the 3rd July, 
where having procured acceptance of bis exchanges, agd made some 
inquisition into the hope and food fame to be effected! and upon good 
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information being ascertained that thia place to good purpose might be 
established a factory, he forthwith advised Surat and Agra thereof, and 
entrusted the sending of his assistant and by him some English goods, which 
in Agra lay un vend able, with mote supplies of monies, to proceed in provision 
of what goods might possibly be compassed .timely to be sent hence this year 
for Surat and England ; of which advice and Information the Agra factors 
approved, and in place of John Bagam, which was proceeded with Robert 
Younge for Lahore, they sent hither John Parker, and by him the goods 
advised for, who came hither about the midst of September ; before and since 
whose arrival what we have effected in our provision, etc*, we will proceed to 
give your Worships notice. Accounts of goods purchased and forwarded to 
Agra. The Amberty callicoes are made a days journey from this place in a 
pergana (“ prigonye" ) or shier called Lackhower, where they are still to be 
bought of all prices, infinite quantities from the poor, weavers which make 
them, brown of which there are three sorts,-the first narrow breadths and are 
commonly called rmsseys, generally coarse and few or none above two rupees 
net, the piece of about half a yard broad and 13 yards long; the next sort 
are called zefferconnyes, and at most may be one-fourth broader than the 
former, but much finer and of higher 1 prices, from two to six rupees per 
piece ; and the third and last sort the broadest and .finest, known here by 
the name of Jehangeies, whereof some are a lull English yard and few or 
none above. Neither can the weavers conveniently make them broader (as 
themselves say) to have them substantially and close woven. The best and 
cheapest course would be to buy them raw and have tfegm bleached after- 
wards.' Ten or fifteen thousand pieces might easily be procured. The finer 
sorts are a good sort of cloth having no fault but want of breadth. A thin 
cloth like callico lawn is also procurable in good quantities. Samples of raw 
silk sent They can procure it cheaper than in Agra by 30 per cent, nr. 
Ks. 4 1* the seer of 33^ pieces (which seer ii near about 1 j£ pounds English 
avoirdupois) against Rs 5# the seer 30 pieces in Agra. The supply has 
been approved from Surat, and they hope to provide 300 maunds yearly. 
Amberty callicoes and raw silk are the two main props which must 
uphold this factory. They have sold most of their English goods to the 
Governor. The Portuguese, of late yean, have had a trade here in Patna, 
coming up with their frigates from the bottom of Bengal, when they have 
two ports, the one called Gollye, the other Pieppullye and therein are licensed 
by this King to Inhabit Gollye is their chiefost port, where they are in great 
multitudes, and have their yearly shipping both from Malacca and Cochin. 
The commodities they usually bring up hither is for the most part tin, 
spices, and China wares, in lieu whereof they transport amberty callicoes, 
carpet^ and all sorts of their doth, which tiny din into redds *porposdy 
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Tor sail to the southwards. This city stands up on the Ganges, whose swift 
current transports their frigates with such dexterity that in five or six days 
they usually go up to their ports, but in repairing up again spend thrice the 
time." 


This letter is in itself of great interest. It is, as far as can be at present 
decided, the first business letter sent home by an English Merchant in Bengal 
to his employers beyond the seas. It deserves to be reproduced in facsimile* 
The place to which Hughes had been " dispeeded ” was apparently Hajipur, 
on the other side of the river to Patna. “Hogreporepatamia" and l< Hageepore- 
Puttana" are alternative names given to this place in the records : Patna is 
represented by 14 Puttana. " The great weaving centre, Hughes' “ Lackhower " 
is, Mr. Foster conjectures, the present Lukawar, about jo miles south of Patna. 
41 Gollye" is, of course, Hughli, and Pieppullye is Pippli in the Balasore 
district. 


Robert Hughes reached Patna on July 3, 1620, and was joined by John 
Parker in the following September. In the March of 1621, a “terrible fire" 
ravaged the city : the Factors' house and merchandise were destroyed. About 
the same time their Patron, Muquarrab Khan, was transferred to Agra, while 
Prince Parwiz, Jehangir’s second son, became Governor of Patna. In June, 
the two Englishmen were dispossessed of their second home, and we find them 
14 theise ten dayes wandringc to cover ourselves and goods, thoughe but with 
grase to deebar the heate and raynes, now in excess." On September 13, 
1621, Hughes left for Agra, he was followed by Parker a few weeks later; 
and the story of the first attempt of the English to found a factory at Patna, 
told by Mr, Foster with not a few interesting details, thus ends. 


In these letters we find references to the Portuguese emporium at 
Satgaon — *' Satgonge " as Hughes calls it— and we hear a good deal about 
“ quiltes of Satgonge wraught with yellow silk." We h 2 ar too of 11 Mueksoude " 
(*>., Maksudabad afterwards Murshidabad) and 14 Sideabaude (Saidabad) — 
places of hundred and thirty-six years later to loom large in* Anglo-Indian 
History. As Satgaon is a place to which the Society proposes to make an 
expedition, I will venture to cite the account given by Csesar Frederich, circa 
*563— {English modernised.) 

41 1 departed from Orisa to Bengal, to the harbour Piqueno, which is 
distant from Orisa towards the east a hundred and seventy miles. They 
go as it were rowing along the coast fifty and four miles, and then we 
enter into the river Ganges: from the mouth of this river |o a city called 
Satagan, where the merchants gather themselves together with their trade, 
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arc a hundred miles, which titey row in eighteen hours with the increase of 
the water in which river it floweth and ebbeth as it docs in the Thames, and 
when the ebbing water is come, they are not able to row in it, by reason of 
the swiftness of the water, yet their barks be light and armed with oars like 
to foistes, yet they cannot prevail against that stream, but forrefuge must 
make them fast to the bank of the river until the next flowing water, and 
they call these barks Bazaras and Patvas ; they row as well as a Galliot, or 
as well as ever I have seen any. A good tides rowing before you came to 
Satagan, you shall have a place which is called Buttor,* and from thence up- 
wards the ships doe not goe, because that upwards the river is very shallow 
and little water. Every year at Buttor they make and unmake a village with 
houses and shops made of straw, and with all things necessary to their uses, 
and this village standeth as long as the ships ride there, and till they depart 
for the Indies, and when they are departed, every man goeth to his plot of 
houses, and there setteth fire on them, which thing made me to marvel. For 
as I passed up to Satagan, 1 saw this village standing with a great number of 
people, with an infinite number of ships and bazars, and at my return coming 
down with my Captain of the last ship, for whom I tarried, I was all amazed 
to see such a place so soon raised and burnt, and nothing left but the sign 
of the burnt houses. The small ships go to Satagan, and there they laid. 

11 In the port of Satagan every year laid thirty or five and thirty ships 
small and great, with rice, cloth of Bombast of diverse sorts, Lacca, great 
abundance of suggar, mirabolans dried and preserved, long pepper, oyle of 
Zerzelinc and many other kinds of merchandise. The city of Satagan is a 
reasonable fair city for a city of the Moors, abounding with all things, and 
was governed by the King of Patane, and now is subject to the great Mogu 1 . 

I was in this kingdom four months, whereas many merchants did buy or 
freight boats for their benefits, and with these barks they go up and down 
the river Ganges to fairs, buying their commodity with a great advantage, 
because that every day in the week they have a fair now in one place, and 
now in another, and 1 also hired a bark, and went up and down the river and 
did my business, and so in the night I saw many strange things. The 
kingdom of Bengal in times past have been as it were in the power of the 
Moors, nevertheless there is a great store of Gentiles among them ; always 
whereas I have spoken of Gentiles is to be understood idolaters, and whereas 
1 speak of Moors I mean Mahomet's sects. Those people especially that be 
within the land do greatly worship the River Ganges, for when any is sick, 
he is brought out or the country to the bank of the river, and there they make 
him a small cottage of straw, and every day they wet him with that water, 
whereof there are many that die, and when they are dead,£hey make a heap 
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of sticks and boughs and lay the dead body thereon, and putting fire there- 
unto, they let the body alone until it be half-roasted, and then they take it 
off from the fire, and make an empty jar fast about his neck and so throw 
him into the river. These things every night I saw for the space of two 
months, as I passed up and down to the fairs to buy my commodities with 
the merchants. This is the cause that the Portugals will not drink of the 
water of the Ganges, yet to the sight it is more perfect and clearer than the 
water of the Nile is.” 


In the last issue, I quoted Miss Bletchynden's account of the terrible 
wreck of the Grosvenor. I have since come across, in the notice of 11 the life 
and writings of the author” prefixed to Robert O one's Historical Fragments, 
the following passage in a letter from the- historian to Sir William Jones 

11 1 must now ask your pardon and permission to speak on a matter 
which affects me to the very heart. The sad fate of the ship Grosvenor will 
have reached India long before this letter. My nephew, Mr. Hosea, his wife 
and child were among those who got ashore ; and I have heard of them to 
the tenth day after the wreck ; but beyond, to this hour nothing. Captain 
D'Auvergne, who arrived about three months ago from the Cape, says, 
there were accounts of more white people inland when he came away ; but 
two ships, a Dane and a Frenchman, had been lost on the same coast ; and 
nearly on the same part of it since the Grosvenor so that I am almost 
without hope of his safety. I am one of his attorneys in England and he 
has three children under our care, a boy and two girls, the eldest ten years 
old. Nobody knows anything of any will of Mr. Ilosea being deposited 
in England ; but it is scarcely possible that he should have left Bengal 
without making one and leaving at least a duplicate of it in India.” 

The writer of the biographical note tells us that 11 when the dreadful 
news arrived of the loss of the Grosvenor Indiaman, iy which his nephew and 
his family were passengers, it so extremely affected iftr. Orme, that it was 
a long time before even his superior mind could be reconciled to the event. 
In a letter to a friend, he says : 1 my wretched health has been more impaired 
by this shock which for many days left me almost in a slate of stupidity,' ” 
The letter to Sir William Jones is dated, " Harley Street March 12, 1784” 
Of the three Hosea children here mentioned, the) boy (William Orme) died, 
in the Hon. Company's service in Bengal, and one girl married a Lieut.- 
Colonel Sharpe and the other John Betsworth Trevanion. 


In the biographical notice of Orme, there is another interasting Calcutta 
reference. 11 Mr. Orme had, in 1750, commenced a very agreeable intercourse 
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and sincere friendship with Mr. Benjamin Robins, who had just then 
arrived at Madras from England, as Engineer-General of all the Company's 
fortifications in India ; and who immediately planned those of Fort St. David 
and Madras but did not live to finish them, though they were afterwards 
completed upon his plan. Mr. Robins died, with his pen in his hand, July 
29, 1751, while in the act of drawing up for the Company some official 
statements. It was a little remarkable that, ten years afterwards, Mr. Ormc 
on his arrival in England, should meet and form an acquaintance with three 
very intimate and learned friends of Mr. Robins, vk. 9 Dr. Henry Pemberton 
and Dr. James Wilson, associates of the late Sir Isaac Newton, and Mr. John 
Nourse, an eminent bookseller in the Strand, a man of great mathematical 
science, deeply skilled in the Newtonian philosophy, and who in early life had 
also the honour and happiness of being known to Sir Isaac. Mr. Nourse 
was at the time preparing for the press the learned works of Mr. Robins, 
under the care of Dr. Wilson ; who in a very critical and learned preface 
observes : 1 These [Mr. Robins 1 abilities as an engineer] I have heard highly 
praised by many intelligent persons who have been upon the spot ; and what 
is still more, 1 have been informed [by* Mr. Or me] that they were approved of 
by the brave Colonel Clive who, through the force of genius alone becoming a 
self-taught commander, has, with matchless conduct as well as valour, relieved 
our sinking affairs in those parts of the world.' 11 

IN a footnote we are given the following information as regards Robins: — 
11 Termed by Mr. Orme a man of great science and an honour to his country. 
Mr. Robins was the real narrator of Lord Anson’s Voyage Round the World 
which carries in the title page the name of the Rev. Richard Walter, 
Chaplain of the Centurion We find also, by the following letter from Lord 
Anson, that had Mr. Robins remained in England, he designed to have added 
a second volume to that work. 

. 1 44 Bath, the 22nd October f ifyp. 

" Dear Sir, 

11 When I last saw you in town, I forgot to ask you, whether you intended 
to publish the second volume before you leave us, which I confess I am 
very sorry for. If you should have laid aside all thoughts of favouring the 
world with more of your works, it will be much disappointed ; and no one in 
it more than your very much obliged humble servant. 

11 ANSON. 

41 P ■$,— If you can tell the time of your departure, let me know it. 1 * 

I DO not propose to discuss Robins' career at length,* for, although he is 

not noticed in the Dictionary of Indian Biography , his life is very fairly given 
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in the Dictionary of National Biography . The son of a poor Quaker at Bath, 
Benjamin Robins was born in 1707, and he died at Fort St. David, Cuddalore, 
in 1751. In the first volume of Dr. C. R. Wilson’s Old Fort William will 
be found the instructions given by the Court in 1749 for the fortification of 
Calcutta which Robins was commissioned to carry into execution. He was 
to take rank as third in Council, and to remain in India till March, 
1754. Dr. Wilson records that Robins arrived at Fort St, David on the 
Grantham on July 14, 1750, and left by the Stvallow on February 10, 1751. On 
March 1 ith, we read of him as arrived at Calcutta, and “ offered a house at 150 
Madras rupees per month.' 1 But the visit to Calcutta was merely on flight.* 
Estimates for chunam and timber put in by the Master Engineer were duly 
passed, but he himself had to fly back to Cuddalore, and there he died of 
fever on July 29, 1751. Apparently, finding death hard on his track, Robins 
communicated to Orme some of the essentials of his intentions as to the 
fortification of Calcutta. In a letter written by Orme from Madras, 1754, we 
read : 

11 The Company's Settlement of Calcutta is situated upon a low of the 
River Ganges, the (joints of which are Salman’s [Surman's] Garden to the 
Southward and Perring’s Garden to the Northward. Our bounds extend inland 
in a kind of a curve too, the greatest distance of which from the River is 
about a mile and a quarter. About ten years ago, upon the incursion of the 
Morratoes, the merchants were so allarmed that at their own expense they 
proposed to dig a ditch round the bounds and of the earth to form a rampart 
within it, and accordingly in a hurry finished three-fourths of it. 1 believe 
there remains a mile to carry it down to the River, it having turned the 
southernmost angle cf our bounds— though this ditch and rampart are no 
ways answerable to their intent of defending the bounds yet had they be 
finished quite down to the River as they are to the Northward with openings 
to the great roads which lead into the Town, it most certainly would have 
proved excellent means of laying with great exactness the customs on all 
inland importations. Mr. Robins told me, when Ifc returned froip Bengal, 
that he intended to carry on this ditch into the moat of the citadel he 
designed to be built a little above Salman's Garden ; and, by deepening it, 
proposed to make it defensible till the principal inhabitants with their most 
valuable effects could retire into this new Fort. So that, whether or no the 
engineer that succeeds Mr. Robins pitches upon the same place, it is evident 
that, with an eye only to the security of the colony, this ditch ought to 
be carried down to the river ; and, when the advantage and ease it will 
afford to all the imports on goods brought out of the country is likewise 

• Major-General SiubU, in hit History of the Bengal Artillery^ wrongly that KoUiu 

never viuicd Calculi*. 
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considered, I think there cannot be the lent hesitation about execating 
it immediately.” 

1 '■ r - 
■ ; - a - 

This last quotation serves, I think, to show that, had Robbia lived to 
carry out his plans, the new Fort William would have arisen on its fireiKjnt site 
some years before the disaster of 1756. But I wiil not continue the subject 
for -the very satisfactory reason that I am expecting an article on the subject 
of the Engineers of Fort William from the lady who so kindly contributed to 
our first number an article on “ The Northern Side of Tank Place.” But 
before we my ms rtvoir to Robert Orme, I . think it would... be worth 
while for us to remember that, although -the Historian himself Is not buried 
in the solemn Abbey, there are on .its walls atleast two inscriptions written by 
Ms pen— vis., the monuments to Stringer Lawrence (the "Founder 
of the Indian Army") and to Sir Eyre Conte. "Echoes of Bengal in 
Westminster Abbey ” would be a magnificent subject for a writer endowed 
with the knowledge of the late C. R. Wilson and the literary power of 
Washington Irving. 

The mention of Surman’s Garden a little higher up leads me to ask the 
question : What has become of the late C. R. Wilson’s Part 11 of Vol. 11 
of the English in Bengal t In this Part 1 1, we were, eight years ago, pro- 
mised an account of the important Surman embassy, and the book was 
practically ready for the press at the time of Dr. Wilson’s death. What, 
we are ail asking, has become of the book ? 

Mr. P. A. Selfe has sent me a photograph of the great Gola or 
Granary at Bankipore. From the Government " List of Ancient Monuments 
in Bengal ” (August 1895) I excerpt: " This structure, consisting of a brick- 
building In shape of a bee-hive, was re-ereited In 1786 as a storehouse for 
grain as part of a plan tjo guard against (amines, the intention being to build 
such granaries throughout the district in wMch grain might be stored in 
years of plenty as provision against years of dearth. The granary at Banld- 
pore was, however, the only one built in the district, and it was never filled. 

. . . The building at Bankipore is an enormous structure ; the wells are 
twelve feet thick and are pierced by four doors, one to each aide. Two spiral 
flights of stairs led to the top, where there is an opening for fitting In the 
grain, wMch is closed with a stone slab. Over One of tbe doom b a marble 
.tablet which bean the following inscription «•*•> 

1 No. 1— In part of a general plan ordered by the Governor* 
General in Council, 30th of Janwqgr 178*, for Q^fitpetual 
prevention of famine in these provinces, the granary w» 
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Erected by.Captafn Johi Sarstin, Engineer. First filled and 
publicly closed by 

“The Goto he* n ever been Riled, hence the apace ht the inscription still 
remains bleak, and the building stands a useless monument of a mistake, 
inasmuch as. the damp at the bottom open inwards. 1 * 

The Calcutta reader will hardly need to be reminded that Warren 
Hastings earned a great granary to be built in Fort William. To quote rim 
List again : . “ The Granary is now used as a store for the Military Works 
Department Above it is the Military Prison which was built in 1871-73. 
The original buJtding is go# feet broad by 137 feet long and is about 
35 feet Ugh. cram wall has four arched openings of 12 feet span. It 

is of brick in Ifane and the external walls are 5 feet 3 inches thick. The 
external walls have been cement plastered comparatively recently. After 
construction of die Military Prison, it was found necessary to strengthen the 
bay at rite south-west end by tie rods and building up a cross-wall to 
support the arch. On the. front of the building is a black-stone slab, 3 feet 
long by ao inches high, with the following inscription >— 

“This building contains 31,368 maunds of rice 2 nd 20,023# 
maunds of paddy, which were deposited by order of the 
Governor-General and Council under the inspection and 
charge of John Belli, Agent for providing victualling stores 
to this garrison in the month of March; April and May 1783." 


1 have received a copy of Mr. Shumbhoo Chunder Dey’s excellent work 
the Batubtria Raj, which is Issued by the Poo ran Press but may be obtained 
from all well-known booksellers. Bansberia has so recently occupied a promi- 
nent place in the pages of Btngal : Past and Prtsent, that only a 
few words an necessary to recommend this Interesting work to our readers. 
The Society's visit to Bansberia was by no means the least interesting of our 
expeditions of last year, and, as the visit may be repeated, members are 
advised to procure Mr. Dey’s work, which is well illustrated, and is sold for a 
very smalt sum. Mr. Dey Is already favourably known to us by his Hugkly t 
Past amt Pnssnt; bis new volume will sustain his reputation. 


The appearance of the present number has been delayed in order to 
admit of tbofnctuskm of an account of the Society's visit to Chandernagore, 
The ex p edi ti o n wag a most delightful one. The kindly message of welcome 
fronr tiw Administrateur, the warm-hearted hospitality of the Moire, and the 
skilled guidance ofthe Messieurs Leheureux all contributed to the charm ofour 
visit. Hat.mm of us, I am sure, felt that our cheers for the jn fir a* onM, 
ths PrmjRml nfihs French Republic, the civic authorities) and our other friends 
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at Qiandemagore were mere formalities : we entered into them with right 
good zeal, voice, heart, and hand. The Expedition, thanks to the endeavours 
of Messrs. Leheureux and Mr, E. W. Madge, has been productive of some 
good results from the historian's point of view, and it has undoubtedly 
secured the correction of many common blunders in regard both to topo- 
graphy and historical facts. 


To students of Old Chandernagore E would recommend the study of the 
history of Jean Uaptiste Chevalier as a fine field for original research work. 
The first 1 can hear of him is about March, 175 7, when M. Courtin, the 
French Chief at Dacca, was daily expecting his return from an adventurous 
visit to the King of Assam. The story of his fellow-sufferings with M. 
Courtin is told by Mr. S. C. Hill in his Thru Frenchman in Bengal In II, 
Vansittart s Original Papers Relative to the Disturbances in Bengal (Vol. I, 
p. 5 et stq .) there is in 1759 a correspondence between Warren Hastings and 
W. II. Summer, the English Chief at Dacca, and in it we find Chevalier as 
one among 11 others usurping the English name," and this highly truculent 
letter from Chevalier to 11 Meer Atta Oolla, Waladur of the Pergunah of 
Baharbund.” 

“The letter, which you sent to my writer, l have received. You write that if I belong 
to the English, I must have the English Sunnud, and desire a copy of it to be sent to you. 
In answer E ask, who are you that 1 should send you a copy of the Sunnud ? Ef you want 
to be informed who 1 am, and who sent me, send a man to the Chief who will answer 
you. If the people of your Pergunah are guilty or any insolence to mine, I shall chastise 
them handsomely for it. Forbid your people, that they enter with no quarrels with mine ; 
if they do so without reason, they shall be punished ; if my people behave ill to your's, do 
you write me word of it, and I will punish them." 


The Treaty of Paris (February 1763) brought to an end the Seven Year* 1 
War between France and England, By this Treaty, France, in return for the 
restoration of her factories, agreed to maintain no military establishment 
in India* Chandernagdre, however, was not restored to tlic French til! the 
15th June, 1765. The year 1763 (the year of the Patna massacre and our 
final dealing with Mir Kassim) was a troubled one, and the French, perhaps, 
were in too sad a plight at once to claim their own under the Treaty. 
Throughout the year the English continued to grant monthly relief to their 
distressed French neighbours. On the list, in November, I find the name of 
Sinfray, Was this the stalwart leader of the French at Plassey ? In this same 
year, the English sent a considerable number of their prisoners of war to the 
Isle of France for exchange. On the list I find a naval officer named Verlc— 
probably the father of Madame Grand. On 19th June, 1^65, Chandernagore 
was handed over to John Law of Lauriston, who had returned to India in 1764 
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as “Chevalier of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Colonel of 
Infantry, Commissary for the King ; Commandant of the French Establish- 
ments in the East indies.” The situation still was not very cheerful ; in the 
following September, Law writes that, owing to the ill treatment of his 
merchants by the native agents of the English, he is " in one of the most 
painful situations I ever felt." In May 1767, the name of Renault appears 
on our records as that of the Chief, and the name of Sinfray appears as one 
of his Council. According to the list of Governors, supplied by M, Deville 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford, Chevalier became Governor in 1769. A 
number of his letters (copies) will be found on the Consultations of the 
Government. They relate chiefly to extortions alleged to have been practised 
by the British pilots, and to complaints as to the supply of opium. 


Tiie story of the misfortunes of the French in Bengal, when the news of 
the outbreak of the war in Europe reached Warren Hastings, deserves to be 
told. Their troubles were, of course, aggravated by the temporary success 
of such a person as St. Lubin in his intrigues with the Poona Durbar. 
Chevalier evidently got early tiding?, of the intention of the English to 
take possession of C hander nagore. His good lady seems, as the following 
letter will show, to have played her part very well. 

“From Colonel Dow— 

“ Hon’ble Sfk, — This morning at daybreak I invested the settlement of 
Chandernagore in the most secret manner possible, having crossed the troops 
at two different places above and below the town. As I could procure no 
intelligence of Mr, Chevalier last night, I took immediate possession of the 
garden house (at Ghyretti) with a company of sepoys. On my first demand 
l was informed he was in bed and that he would wait on me immediately. 
Three different messages were sent in writing to which the same kind of 
answers were received. When 1 forced my way towards the inner apartment, 
Mrs. Chevalier appeared, and requested, as her children were sick, that 1 
would have further patience, and that Mr. Chevalier, who was dressing, would 
come out. Finding, however, that delay seemed to be intended for some 
particular purpose, l became more peremptory and was going to search the 
bedchamber, when a Monsieur Hanquart appeared in a Star, and assured 
me that Monsieur Chevalier was not in the house, nor in Chandernagore, but 
that he was Commandant of the garrison, and demanded for what I came in 
that hostile manner, which I explained. As it was impossible from the 
number of guards, which I placed round the house at daylight, that Monsieur 
Chevalier could have escaped from that time, I suspect that he has received 
previous intelligence, and has set out down the river in the night ; but this is 
only surmise. I thought it, however, necessary to give you the earliest 
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intelligence of his escape that you may use the nece ss a r y means for 
apprehending him. • 

“ Monsieur Hanquart, after much altercation, has conseotedto deliver up 
the place on the terns you proposed, which I stated to him ; and f iun now 
going with him from Garetty to pat the troops' in possession. . I have left 
a Company of sepoys and an officer here, and shall order the house to be 
diligently searched, though I' have little reason to hope fhftt ' Monsieur 
Chevalier is concealed in it ’ Six or seven other gentlemei^aie herd? . 

" I have the honour to b* eta, 

“ Garktty, p <f clock. “ALEX. DOW, Li*%Unant~Colo*tl!' 

It will be seen, a little further on, In these Notes thatCbevatier was cap-’ 
tured at Cuttack by Alexander Elliot, but, for die while, the Government 
supposed that he had fled to Pondicherry. Here 1 will venture to give the 
form of parollt entered into by Chevalier and Sanson (French Chief of 
Balasore). . 

We the under written Jean Baptist Chevalier, Kolgkt of the Royal aad Military older 
of St. Louis, Coquunder in Chief; for his meat Christian Majesty of the French Settlements 
in Bengal, and Joseph Sanson, Chief for the flench natives at Balaton, engage upon our 
word of Honor to proceed to Calcutta, and not to treat on the Bond of any nre/inion or 
political allair with the Chiefs and people of the country. In virtue whereof, wo have signed 
this present act, reserving to ourtelvet to treat hereafter with the Connor end Council of 
Calcutta for the conditions end engagements which may co nc er n the prie ope r t of war end 
their liberty. 

Done at Cuttack the sad August 177I 

(Sd.) CBKVALIIB. 

(Sd,) Samsok 

A True Translation from the Original 

(Sd.) A, La GlUCUt, 

Frank Trmttoter. 

It would seem that Warren Hastings, who must have over and over 
agaih enjoyed Chevalier's hospitality at Gbyratti, determined to let Chevalier 
off on the easiest terms. He granted him permission to retum to France 
by a Danish ship irid Sues. This concession evoked a Strang protest from 
Francis and Wheler. Francis seems to have thought that Hastings wit for 
too easy going in regard to the French to. Bengal. Here is the debate as 
recorded on the Coasultations ' 

"jwf dkw ifrr flTd 

“ Having seriously considered the manyfafid conasquep°« Ukaiy to arise 
from the permission, whteb I u m j awtaa d haa. bi wft. g N >> to Mum, Cfrn$m 
and Monneron to go to Europe bytheway of Sues. I ^Iiiut Mfjuem my 
opinion to the Board that socb permissfoo, if granted, sboold forthwith bit 
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recalled, and that those gentlemen should be obl^ed to go to England by 
the way of the Cape. The resolution of the Board, with respect to Mr. 
Chevalier, was that for the sake of accommodating himself and his family be 
might be at liberty to take his passage on board a Danish ship. I desire that 
the opinion of the other members of the Board may be taken on this subject. 

"(Sd.) P. Francis. 

" I agree with Mr. Francis that many bad consequences are likely to arise 
from the permission which has been given to Messrs. Chevalier and Monnerpn 
to go to Europe by way of Suez, and as that liberty was not (I conceive) 
implied in the Resolution of the “ Board " with respect to them, 1 am 
against it 

“(Sd.) E. WlIELER. 

“ ( have granted Mr. Chevalier, add many other French gentlemen, 
passports to go to Europe by way of Suez, under the faith of the general 
licenses granted by the Board. I know not what reason Mr. Francis may 
have for desiring to withdraw thorp, but cannot give my consent to it, and 
hope that the Board will pay thdt much attention to the credit of my 
authority as to reject a proposition soiinjurious to it. 

“(Sd.) Warren Hastings. 

“ When I made my objection to Mr. Chevalier’s design, I was ignorant 
of the Government’s being so far committed as to render my objection 
nugatory. Under the circumstances I must support the act of Government. ■ 

" (Sd.) R. Bakwell. 

“The license given by the Governor to Mons. Chevalier and others to 
go to Europe by Suez are acts of his own opposed to the Resolutions of 
the Board, without whose authority there can be no act of Government 
Going in this manner, Mr. Chevalier will have all the effects of an Express 
Messenger to France to give the French Ministry the earliest possible infor- 
mation of the state of India, and perhaps apprise them ol the capture of 
Pondicherry before that is known In England. In his jvay he will undoubtedly 
make himself master of the navigation of the Red Sea, and probrfbly form 
some scheme at Cairo or Alexandria for intercepting our packets coming 
or going through Egypt If he has no such object in view, if he has no 
pressing motive of this kind to urge him to take the shortest route to 
France, why does he leave bis wife and family to go round by the Cape, 
while he himself follows another course ? In my opinion, the objections 
arising from these considerations, as to our suffering him to proceed by Sues, 
are unanswerable; I therefore protest against the license given him, as an act 
done without authority, and highly dangerous In the present circumstances 
to the interests of the Company and of the Nation. 

“(Sd.) P. Francis. 
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11 1 protest against the license given by the Governor-General to Messrs. 
Chevalier and others to go to Europe by Suez as an act done without 
authority, and highly dangerous, in the present circumstances, to the interests 
of the Company and of the Nation. 

11 (Sd.) E. Wheler. 

" My reply to Mr. Francis must consist of a denial of his objections. 
The licenses given to Mr. Chevalier and others to go to Europe by the 
way of Suez are 1 not acts of my own opposed to the Resolutions of the 
Board, 1 for no Resolutions have been passed to forbid them. 

“ Mr. Chevalier’s going in this manner will not give the French Ministry 
the earliest possible information of the capture of Pondicherry. I hope it 
will be known much earlier by our advices, which will not be a secret, nor 
can Mr. Belcombe be precluded from transmitting it, nor Mr. Chevalier 
neither. 

II That he will undoubtedly make himself master of the navigation of the 
Red Sea and probably form some schema at Cairo or Alexandria intercept* 
ing our packets coming through Egypps a conclusion so foreign from any 
causes to which I can apply it that I shall not attempt to refute it. 

“ (Sd.) Warren Hastings- 

II I desire the Secretary will refer to the consultation in which it was first 
determined that Monsieur Chevalier should go to England on board one of 
the Company’s ships, with that in which he was afterwards permitted by 
special indulgence to take his passage on board a Danish indiaman . For 
the rest, I submit myself to the judgment of the Court of Directors. 

“(Sd.) P. Francis.” 


I cannot doubt that Warren Hastings had his way, and that J. B. 
Chevalier embarked at Serampore on board the Danish Ship Nathalie Let 
Mrs. Fay tell us the rest of the story 

M Several English /nerchants freighted a ship (Nathalia) from Seram* 
pore, a Danish settlement on the Hooghly, fourteen miles above Calcutta, 
whose Commander, Vanderfield, a Dane, passed for owner of the ship and 
cargo. Mr. O’Donnell, one of the persons concerned, who had property on 
board to the amount of above £20,000, came as passenger, as did Mr, 
Barrington, the real supercargo, also a freighter, and two Frenchmen, brothers 
named Chevalier. They left Bengal on New Year’s Day 1779, and came 
first to Calicut, on the coast of Malabar, where they arrived in February : 
found English, French, Danish and Portuguese factors there and trade in a 
flourishing state ; so, not apprehending any danger, they entered into a contract 
with one Isaac, a rich old Jew, who has great influence with the Government to 
freight them with pepper for Bengal oil their way from Suez that being the 
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greatest town on the coast for that commodity. The price was settled and 
£joo paid as earnest This business arranged, they proceeded on their 
voyage ; and, having luckily disposed of some part of the cargo at this place, 
reached Suez with the remainder in the beginning of June, landed their 
goods to the amount of £40,000, and prepared to cross the desert on their 
way to Cairo. The company, besides those already mentioned, consisted of 
Chenu, the second mate, with some officers and servants : in all, twelve 
Europeans, strengthened by a numerous body of Arabian guards, camel 
drivers, etc., for the conveyance of their property— more than sufficient In 
everybody's opinion, for no one remembered a caravan being plundered — for, 
although sometimes the wandering Arabs were troublesome, yet a few presents 
never failed to procure a release from them. Thus were they lulled into a 
fatal security, each calculating the profits likely to accrue and extremely 
willing to compound for the loss of a few bales, should they happen to meet 
with any strolling depredators, not even once supposing their lives to be in 
danger, or intending to use their firearms should they be molested. 

“On Monday, the 14th June, trar left Suez, and next morning at day- 
break had travelled about twenty miles (nearly one-third of the way), when 
the alarm was given of an attack, as they, poor souls, were sleeping across 
their baskets (or paniers). Captain Barrington, on awaking, ordered a dozen 
bales to be given to them immediately ; but, alas I they (the Arabs) were 
already in possession of the whole, for the camel drivers did not defend them- 
selves an instant, but left their beasts at the mercy of the robbers, who, after 
detaching a large body to drive them away with their burthens, advanced 
towards their passengers. Here I must request you to pause and reflect 
whether it be possible even for imagination to conceive a more dreadful scene 
to those concerned— particularly to Mr. O'Donnell, who from a concurrence of 
fortunate circumstances, had, in less than four years, realized a fortune of near 
£30,000, the bulk of which he had laid out in merchandise on the prospect 
of getting 30 per cent., and, as his health was in a vejy weak state, proposed 
retiring to Europe. What must that man have felt* a helpless spectator of 
his own ruin ? But this was nothing to what followed on their being per- 
sonally attacked. The inhuman wretches, not content with stripping them 
to the skin, drove away their camels, and left them in a burning sandy desert, 
which the feet can scarcely touch without being blistered, exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun, and utterly destitute of sustenance of any kind; 
no house, tree, or even shrub to afford them shelter. My heart sickens, my 
hand trembles as I retrace this scene. Alas I I can too well conceive their 
situation. I can paint to myself the hopeless anguish of an eye cast abroad 
in vain for succour t But I must not indulge in reflections : let me simply 
relate the facts as they occurred. In this extremity, they stopped to 
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deliberate, when each gave his reasons for preferring the road he had 
determined to pursue. Mr. O'Donnell, Chenu, the Cook, and two others 
resolved to retrace their steps back to Suez, which was undoubtedly the most 
eligible plan. Of the remaining seven who went towards Cairo, only one 
survived. Mr. Barrington, being corpulent and short breathed, sunk under the 
fatigue the second day ; his servant soon followed him. One of the French 
gentlemen was, by this time, become very ill, and his brother, perceiving a 
house at some miles distant (for in that flat country one may see a great 
way), prevailed on him to lie under a stunted tree, with his servant, while 
he endeavoured to procure some water, for the want of which the other was 
expiring. Hope, anxiety, and affection combined to quicken his pace, and 
rendered poor Vanderfield, the Danish captain, unable to keep up with him, 
which he most earnestly strove to da From conflicting passion I wept 
myself almost blind as the poor Frenchman related his sufferings. Almost 
worn out with heat and thirst, he was afraid of not being able to reach the 
house, though his own life and that of hi^ brother depended on it. On the 
other hand, the heart piercing cries of hjs fellow-sufferer that he was a dead 
man unless assisted by him, and conjunng him, for God's sake, not to leave 
him to perish now they were in view of relief, arrested his steps, and agonised 
eveiy nerve. Unable to resist this solemn appeal, for some time he indulged 
him, till finding that the consequence of longer delay must be inevitable 
destruction to both, he was compelled to shake him off. A servant belong- 
ing to some of the party still kept on, and poor Vanderfield was seen to 
continue his efforts, till at last, nature being completely exhausted, he 
dropped, and was soon relieved from his miseries by death. Nor was the 
survivor far more enviable, when, having with difficulty reached the build- 
ing, after which they had toiled so long, it proved to be an uninhabited 
shed, Giving himself up for lost, the French gentleman laid down under 
the shelter of the wall to await his last moment (the servant walked forward 
and was found dead a little further on). Now it so happened that an Arabian 
beggar chanced to pass by the wall, who seeing his condition, kindly ran to 
procure some water, but did not return for an hour. What an age of torture, 
of horrible suspense, for, if ( hope deferred maketh the heart sick,' the 
sensation must cause ten-fold anguish at a moment like this. 

"The unhappy man was mindful of his brother, but, utterly unable to 
undertake the task himself, he directed the beggar as well as he could to 
the spot where he had left him with a supply of water. But, alas I all his 
endeavours to find the unfortunate men were ineffectual, nor were their 
bodies discovered. It Is supposed that they crept for shelter from the sun 
into some unfrequented spot, and there expired. Thtf survivor, by the 
assistance of the beggar, reached the hut of a poor woman, who kindly 
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received him, and through her care he tvas soon restored to strength, 
and arrived safely at Cairo 'after as miraculous an escape as ever human 
being experienced.” 

I must now take up the subject of Alexander Elliot once more ; and, first 
of all, I must give the concluding portion of the lengthy letter from Warren 
Hastings to his friend. It continues from the end of the first paragraph of 
page 238 of this volume of Bengal : Past anti Present . 

14 We have a battalion of sepoys already stationed in the districts bordering on Berar, 
and another added to it would be sufficient to answer any purpose for which they might be 
wanted. It is impossible to foresee the circumstances on which our interposition may be 
demanded, or on which It could be honourably given, and therefore impossible to anticipate 
the mode of it. 

11 You are already well acquainted, however, with the general system which I wish to be 
established in India, namely to extend the influence of the British nation to every part of 
India not too remote from their possessions, without enlarging the circle of their defence Or 
involving them in hazardous or indefinite engagements, and to accept of the allegiance of 
such of our neighbours as shall sue to beSmlisted among the friends and allies of the King 
of Great Britain. The late Nabob Sujah Howla, who wanted neither pride nor understand- 
ing, would have thought it an honour to betcalled the Vizier of the King of England, and 
offered at one time to coin stccas in His Majesty's name. Nor was this a mere visionary 
project ; the credit of such a connection with a power which has for a long time past made 
so considerable a figure in Hindustan would of itself be a great advantage. But 1 am 
afraid that his chief inducement arose from a great defect in our political constitution of 
which he had severely felt the bad effects ; I mean the rapid succession of persons entrusted 
(under whatever name or character) with the rule and administration of the British affairs 
in this part of our Indian possessions ; the consequent want of consistency in their 
measures, and even in their attachments and engagements ; and the caprices to which he 
was so often exposed on the same account. Had he possessed the spirit of foresight, he 
would have severe cause for these reflections in the miserable state of penury and servitude 
to which his son has been since reduced, ineffectually to our interests as every excess of 
our power beyond its proper bounds will ever defeat its own purposes. Nor indeed has 
the son such cause to complain of an injury, which he has scarce sense or sensibility to 
discover ; although it must be redressed, whenever that state has a more worthy ruler, and 
the sovereignty restored with all its rights unimpaired to this lawful proprietor. But 1 
wander from my subject. My intention in this digression is to show the advantages which 
would be derived botb by Government and its allies from a direct engagement made with 
the sanction of the King's name, which would secure it from wanton and licentious violation, 
and render the subjects of it more certain and durable. 

14 On this footing I would replace the subaihip of Oude. On this footing 1 would 
establish an alliance with Berar. These countries are of more impoitance to us than any 
other from their contiguity to ours, and therefore it is of consequence to settle their con- 
nection with u« before that of any other. But the same system might be rendered more 
extensive by time, end by the observance of a steady principle of conduct, end an Invariable 
attachment to personal engagements. 

41 1 will not here enumerate all the advantages, which may be derived from this plan, to 
yon especially, to whom I have long explained personally my views and sentiments upon 
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this subject. Indeed, except a short and rather obscure intimation of it in one of my letters 
to Lord North, I have communicated it to no person but Colonel Macleane and yourself; 
and that is my principal reason among others for having written to you rather than anyone 
else upon the various points contained in this letter. To enable me to carry it into exe- 
• cution, I must be released from the restrictions which I at present lie under ; 1 must have 
discretionary powers, and a fixed channel of correspondence. 

“ 1 shall follow the subject no further, but leave It here to your discretion to make such 
use of it as you shall judge most likely to prove effectual to its execution or to suppress it. 
I am aware that I tread on dangerous ground, exposed to the ill-will of the Company, if 
they look to the renewal of their charter, and to all the popular and rooted prejudices which 
are entertained against the expansive projects of military enterprise, and the injustice of 
disturbing the peace of our quiet neighbours ; for this construction will be given to It To 
answer these and the other objections to this plan would require much time and argument ; 
but though this might be necessary to the support of a proposition calculated for the public 
eye, it will not be wanted on this occasion as 1 hope it will only be seen by those who 
are to adopt it, and to whom its obvious consequences will need little explanation. I trust 
it to you in confidence, a desire that you will impart it with the same caution, that 1 may 
not suffer by the attempts to raise the power of my country, and to extend the influence of 
the King’s name among nations to which it lyyet unknown, if the means which I have 
recommended should be judged Inadequate to srch laudable ends, or impolitic with respect 
to other circumstances. Of their justice and moral propriety 1 have no doubt. I am aver, 
my dear Elliot, your most affectionate friend.” 


Tiie next letter, which I quote, brings out in the most striking way the 
implicit confidence, which Hastings, at that time about forty-five years of 
age, and after twenty-seven years of the most arduous not to say desperate 
service in Bengal, reposed in a youth who, had he been bent on an ecclesiastical 
career, would have not as yet have reached the age at which he could have 
been canonically admitted to the order of the diaconate. In a letter dated 
10th February, 1 777, Hastings writes : — 

11 1 cannot even communicate a subject of this nature through any official channel. If 
I write to the Secret Committee, they are too many to be entrusted with it. They may 
not all be disposed to receive a proposition from me with candour; and bodies of men, 
however vnail, are always indifferent to the business which is brought regularly 
before them. 1 cannot write to the Chairman, because in the first place I know not who 
he is ; and la the second because both gentlemen who hold the first stations in the Direction 
at this time, are as I understand my professed enemies, and would be therefore more likely 
to draw conclusions from what I wrote to my disadvantage than to adopt my recommenda- 
tions. Neither can I approach the King’s minister on such an occasion without some 
preparatory caution, in which his leisure, his inclination, and the ability of the times should 
be consulted. 

11 It is impossible for me to foresee what may be the dispositions in England when this 
letter shall arrive. It is equally impossible to reconcile the different orders, which the 
Court of Directors last year gave us for our conduct towards the powers of India. They 
desire us upon no account to enter into any wars, however advantageous to the •Company, 
and they, at the same time, direct us to co-operate with the Presidency of Bombay In keeping 
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possesion of the lands which Ragobah ceded to them by treaty. The first in an absolute 
prohibition to interfere in die politics of India. The test is a positive order to interfere, 
and engage in a war with the first power In India. 

M Being thus at a loss to judge of the views of the Court of Directors, I am still more 
so to judge of those of the King, to the knowledge of which I have no access. I must therefore • 
leave it to you to consider well the depositions of the times and of the ministers. If you have 
reason to believe that such a system as I have recommended will be approved, I trust to 
make use of each means as you shall judge most likely to promote it. If, on the contrary, 
men's minds are advene to the extension of our influence, you had best say nothing about 
it, as it can serve no useful purpose, and may be turned to our disadvantage.” 


It is impossible, at Calcutta, to determine what use Alexander Elliot 
made of these letters. Was he granted direct access to George III? Did 
Lord North ever see the first of the letters of Warren Hastings I 
have quoted? Did Elliot return to Calcutta with a mandate to carry 
Hastings' policy into execution ? The Home Records may some day supply 
the answer ; but, for the present, aR that can be said is that Elliot, shortly 
after his return to Bengal, went fortyion a mission to Berar, which, although 
defeated by his untimely death, wad pregnant with the full consequence 
of the British Empire, and entitles the hero, whose mortal remains lie 
at Sarangarh, to his place in the history of the builders of British Indian 
Empire. 


And now I must travel back to page 229 of the present volume. “ The 
fact is ,* 1 1 wrote last April, 11 that, while at Marsailles the ever vigilant Elliot 
had been apprised of a new design to re-establish in India all that had been 
lost to the French at Wandewash. The story of this discovery must be re- 
served to a future issue of Bengal : Fast and Present It is exceedingly un- 
fortunate that the date and place from which this letter was written cannot 
be ascertained in Calcutta, but by kind permission of the Government of 
India, I am enabled to print it here from a copy* taken at the a Imperial 
Records Office. The original is probably in the British Museum collection of 
Hastings* MSS. 

11 Having been fortunate enough to obtain some intelligence before 1 left Europe in which 
the Interest of th#Rast India Company and the influence of Great Britain in India appear to 
me to be deeply interested, I think it be incumbent on me to take the earliest opportunity of 
communicating it to you Honourable Board. I am concerned, at the same time, to be under 
the necessity of laying the facts only before you, without having it in my power to point out 
the channels through which the intelligence was conveyed to me, as my promise was most 
particularly taken before I was myielf entrusted with it, that 1 should conceal the names of 
the persons from whom I received the information. U was not without some difficulty that 
I obtained permission to inform the Governor- General and Sir John* Clavering of this 
material circumstance, and that only upon condition that they should not trust It to the 
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records of the Company, however secret they might be* The ophdoie which these gentle- 
men must form as to the authenticity of the facts which 1 how propose myself the honour 
of laying before you, will be a sufficient justification of me for addressing yon in this letter. 

“ It appears by the information to which 1 allude that Mons* Sartine, (lit) Minister de U 
Marine of France, has concerted with three or four of the principal Ministers of that 
country, a scheme the object of which is the total overthrow of the English interest hi India ; 
that he was sensible the force which France could herself bring against our settlements would 
prove insufficient for so great an undertaking, and had, therefore, thought it necessary to the 
completion of his views, to begin by intriguing with the country powers, and by endeavour- 
ing to secure them in the interests of France in opposition to those of Britain ; that for this 
purpose it was resolved to send a person to India with full powers in the character of an 
agent, and likewise to send outjierions who in the information are called des exercenrs, to 
discipline the natives of India, and a considerable quantity of arms and military stores. The 
person who was nominated' to this office was described to me as one who had before been In 
India* He was to go to Pondicherry first ; but to assume no public character, that he might 
not be subjected to the suspicions of the English. He is furnished with letters from the Court 
of France to all the country princes of any note in India, to be nsed at his own discretion. 
He likewise carries out presents of considerable value, which he is to distribute as he may 
judge necessary. The substance of his instructions is as follows : To treat with such of the 
country powers as he may have reason to think Aill most readily assist the views of France, 
and to form alliances with them in the name* of the King of France. To endeavour to 
persuade the country powers to fall upon the English Settlements, and he is authorised to 
promise, such as will accede to his proposal the warmest support of his nation— secretly till 
hostilities are actually commenced, and then openly, He is warned, however, in his Instruc- 
tions that France is not to take the lead in the war, but is to come in as an assistant only. 
The person from whom 1 learned these particulars knew for certain that the agent sailed 
from Marseilles in the beginning of April last, but was unacquainted with his name, and 
unable to inform me for certain what route he had followed to India, but leemad to be of 
opinion that he must have passed over to Alexandria, in the intention of embarking at Sues 
for India. 1 

H Having informed you of what 1 venture to say may be relied on as authentic!^ it will 
not be misplaced to add an account more in detail of some inquiries which my knowledge 
of the above circumstances led me to make, which though by no means so successful as my 
seal on this occasion would make me wish, will not, 1 flatter myself be deemed unworthy 
of your notice. t 

11 A circumstance which I learned from Colonel Capper, who had passed through Egypt in 
February last, and was confirmed to me by Mr. Dighton, who was hi hit company, rendered 
it very probable that the Agent had passed through that country on his way to India. That the 
French Consul at Cairo was in daily expectation of the arrival of a ship at Cairo, when they 
passed through that town, and I was told oy Mr. Baldwin, an English gentleman residing 
at Cairo, that, when an account was brought of a ship being seen off Tor in the Kid Sea, 
which afterwards proved to be the Swallow sloop of war, the French Consul said. In Ms 
hearing that he was sure It was a French ship as he had certain Intelligence that woe was 
despatched from India which should arrive about that time, I was assured uuvwthe- 
less by three or four French merchants at Cairo, from whom I made inquiries (fa this 
subject, that they never had had any expectation of string a French ship at pm, end - 
I learned at Mocha that there has not been a single French ship isTthe Red 9tA this year. 

In passing through Marseilles, I made all the inquiries that I could without rendering 
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myself suspicious, but could learn nothing of any consequence, but that some ships had 
sailed from that port early in the year for India. As there was no ship to sail from Suez 
under three weeks or a month after my arrival at Cairo, I had an opportunity of tracing a 
gentleman who had left Cairo a few days before my arrival, and who in many particulars 
answered to the description given to me of the French Agent on the other side of the water. 
It appears from the intelligence which 1 received, which was principally derived from Mr. 
Baldwin, and partly from the gentlemen of the French Factory in Egypt, and from a Turk 
whom I shall afterwards have occasion to mention more particularly, that early in April, a 
French gentleman wearing a cross and calling himself the Chevalier de Montagnii, arrived 
at Cairo from France. It was reported, on his first arrival, that he was going to India, but, 
after having staid at Cairo about a month, that report was entirely dropped ; and, upon my 
asking the question of the French Consul, was positively contradicted. He associated but 
little with the gentlemen of Cairo— which is uncommon where the society of Europeans is 
so small. 

A Venetian gentleman and a Janissary, who attended upon the Chevalier, informed 
Mr. Baldwin and myself that he had a Persian master whilst at Cairo, and used to study 
that language great part of the day. With some difficulty the man, a native of Damascus, 
with whom he had studied, was traced, and 1 had an opportunity of conversing with him 
more than once. From him I learned that the Chevalier had studied Persian with him 
about six weeks or two months from his departure from Cairo, that he understood the 
language a little before he came to Egypt, and was able to converse in it, though not without 
some difficulty, that he brought Persian books with him from France, the names of which 
were mentioned to me, and had likewise many Persian letters, which upon questioning the 
Turk, 1 found were letters from Hindustan, as their Alcabs or complimentary addresses are 
used in Hindustan only, and that his attention was given more to these than to the books, 
and that ho informed this man he was going to India, and offered him advantageous 
appointments if he would accompany him, which from apprehension of the danger of a sea 
voyage was refused by the Turk. Abouf the 10 th of June, he went away from Cairo in a 
very secret manner, taking leave of no one, as is always customary amongst the Europeans at 
Cairo, which was not only observed as a singularity by Mr. Baldwin and the Venetians, but 
likewise by the French merchants, who expressed their astonishment at what they deemed 
a want of politeness. It is observable that he left Cairo the day after the arrival of a mail 
from France. Mr. Baldwin would have remained ignorant of his departure, as the Chevalier 
had not been visible for a month before, had he not by mere accident seen a considerable 
quantity of baggage going out of Cairo, which upon inquiry he found to be his, and he was 
then Ibid by the Arabs, a body of whom always escort travellers across the desert, that they 
were going to Sues. The air of mystery with which everything was conducted that had any 
relation to this gentleman, led Mr. Baldwin to be more particular in his enquiry and the 
Custom Master, a native of Egypt, and who could consequently have but little idea 
of the jealousy subsisting between the two nations, observed that there must be something 
very particular in this gentleman, who though there were four English vessels at Sues, 
could not be persuaded to embark in one of them for India, where he was going, but was 
resolved to go to Jeddah or Mocha on a boat in which he was subjected both to danger 
and delay. I cannot help dwelling a little upon this circumstance, because it seems to be 
a strong presumptive proof that the Chevalier is in some shape employed by the Court 
of France. It was necessary to apply to the Custom Master from bis office for a country 
boat ; and he was the person whom I conjecture advised him to embark on board an 
English vessel, and unless the Chevalier’s dislike to this mode had been expressed in a 
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manner very marked, it Is not probable that a native of Cairo would have drawn such a 
conclusion from it. The misfortune which befel Monsieur Grand Maison and the seizure of 
his papers after his death on board the Terrible is a circumstance with which your Board 
must be acquainted, and of which the Chevalier could not be ignorant, as I myself 
heard it related at Cairo, after which it is not to be wondered at if be would not trust himself 
in an English vessel. The last circumstance which I learned at Cairo seems to be the most 
conclusive, which is that he was furnished with a very large credit by the Court of France, 
and this circumstance 1 rely upon as authentick, because I was informed of it by a French 
merchant at Cairo, and likewise by a French rtnegado at Sues, who learned it from the 
Chevalier's own servant. It will not be misplaced here to observe that Monsieur Grand 
Maison had a similar credit for ten thousand Venetian sequins, about £4,000. When 
1 enquired whether it was customary for the Court of France to grant such credits, 
the French gentleman who informed me of it seemed sensible that he had committed 
an imprudence, and said that he imagined the Chevalier de Montagnii was employed 
by the Court as a man of literature and knowledge to make a journey into Egypt, 
Upon my arrival at Suez, I found that the Chevalier had been there, and not being able to 
find a boat that would sail with him in less than three weeks, had made a journey to 
Mount Sinai, from whence he returned a few days before my arrival at Suez and had 
sailed for Jeddah about the 1 8th of July. I thought it worth while to enquire whether he 
had used any mathematical instruments in his ^tcursion to Mount Sinai, and was assured 
by the Arabs who accompanied him, that he had carried none with him having left his baggage 
at Suez. Had he been employed as a literary traveller, he certainly must have used instru- 
ments. The servant told the reuegodo that he was a traveller of curiosity and meant to go 
from Jeddah to Mecca ; this was not possible as he embarked avowedly as a Christian, and 
it is notorious that the Mahometans allow no Christians to approach a city which they esteem 
no holy, and which they would conceive to be polluted by the presence of those whom they 
call infidels. 

I have thought it necessary to be very minute in the account of what I was able to 
discover relative to this gentleman, because it appears to me that he must be employed by 
his Court in some shape or another, though there are many circumstances which render it 
probable that he is not the person entrusted with the commission mentioned in the first part 
of my letter. Though the French title of Chevalier is a title which carries little or indeed no 
importance in it in any part of Europe it is not so common in India, and if the Chevalier 
de Montagnii should turn out to be the agent, the Court of France will certainly in some 
shape have departed from their original plan which was to give him as little external con- 
sequence a* possible. I was likewise told at Cairo that he is himself a Major in the army, 
and the son of a person who either is or has been a Fermier-Gcneral, and that his family 
by a late promotion became noblesse. There is one part of the intelligence 1 received at 
Cairo which does not agree with the information given me in Europe, as it was positively 
asserted that he had never before been in India, though the truth of this assertion may 
be doubted, as his talking Persian and his being in possession of Indian correspondence are 
sufficient reasons for suspecting that he had been there. One French gentleman went so 
far to say that he was a man, ytri vouloit st donner dm merits teams Us Bureaux . If 
the Chevalier de Montagnii had been entrusted with so important a commission, it is very 
extraordinary that a vessel should not have been ready to receive him at Suez, and none 
having come Into the Red Sea in the course of the whole year affords a strong presumption 
that he Is not the person, though it by no means amounts o a proof as many possible 
accidents may have occasioned such a mistake ; and, it must be ob erved on the other 
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hand, that the French Consul who is the national- agent there assured himself that one 
would arrive. The French merchants disagreeing with him in this expectation leaves room 
to conjecture that the ship he expected was employed by the Government, and not upon 
a trading vessel as he is himself restricted from trade. On the whole 1 doubt not your Hon’ble 
Board will deem the appearance sufficiently strong to think it worth while to take some 
steps to clear up whatever may appear doubtful about this gentleman, and as it Is possible, 
and indeed likely that he may assume another name and character upon his arrival at Mocha, 
I made particular enquiries about his person, and venture to add, however useless it may 
be, the description 1 received of it. He is short in his suture, stoops much, and looks 
down when he is speaking with any one ; his hair is brown and his complexion inclinable 
to be dark ; his legs are remarkably ill-proportioned being nearly as thick at bottom as at 
top. He is accompanied by an European servant, who is a stout, tall man. 

He will in all probability make an exceeding long voyage down the Red Sea, and will 
not be able to reach Mocha till the latter end of August : he will find no French ship at 
Mocha, and will be reduced to the necessity of embarking on board the AUxandtr % an 
English ship trading in the Red Sea, or of going overland to Muscat on the Persian 
Gulph, journey not to be performed without much difficulty and great delays. It is, 
however, possible that he may arrive in time enough to sail in a Portuguese ship, which 
intended to sail from Mocha to Surat about the 20 th of August. At any rate* 1 think it Is 
not possible that he should be landed in any part of India before the end of October. 


Unfortunately, in placing this letter on the Consultations of the 
Secret Department (February 2, 1778), the copyist omitted to give the 
date and place at which it was written. It is clear that the letter was 
written before Elliot had heard of Sir John Clavering's death, which took: 
place August 30, 1777, when the former was on his way back to India. 
11 Before I left Europe" shows that the letter was written after May 1777, 
On April 6, 1778, Warren Hastings, in a Minute, refers to 11 Mr. Elliot's 
letters which he [f>., Elliot] circulated amongst the members of the 
Board." This, I conjecture, shows that the letter was probably written 
from Suez but brought to Calcutta by the writer himself. The information 
of Sar tines’ designs was in itself sound, but ElHpt was too late in the 
field. He left England in May 1777, but St. Lubin, the actual emissary 
had reached Chaul on March 16, and was playing mischief at Poona in 
May. The letter, although it records a hunt on a false scent, gives striking 
proof of Elliot's magnificent zeal. Warren Hastings, in his minute of 
April 6, 1 778, endeavours to connect Elliot's discoveries with the official 
accounts received from Bombay of the doings of St. Lubin at Poona, 
but it is clear that the person whom Elliot went in search of was not 
St. Lubin. That mysterious person left France on a private trading 
vessel chartered for a voyage to China, and he would have gone round 
the Cape and not entered the Red Sea. 
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Alexander Elliot left England on his return journey to India on either 
May 13 or May 14, 1777. Welbore Ellis writes on the first of these dates 
to Francis 1 ‘ Mr. Elliot proposes to go overland from Alexandria to Suez, 
which has been found so convenient and expeditious a road, that I believe 
the intercourse will be very frequent by that channel, especially as I 
understand that the Company have ordered two vessels to be employed as 
packets alternatively from that station." The letter concludes 11 Mr. Elliot 
sends me word that he is to set out this evening or early to-morrow morning." 


A LETTER relative to Elliot’s return voyage is worth placing on record. 

Fort William , October 6, 1777. 

Hon’blr Sir and Gentlemen, 

Having been entrusted with a packet for yom Government by the Hon'ble Court of 
Directors for which 1 gave a receipt in form and having been put to a considerable extra- 
ordinary expense on account of the Despatch with which 1 thought it incumbent upon me 
to convey it f 1 take the Liberty of requesting you will reimburse me in the Expenses 
1 have been at I beg leave at the same time to oNserve that my claim is founded upon 
custom in such cases and that the Dearer of a Packet to Madras of a subsequent date to 
my Departure from London has been allowed five hundred pounds for his Expenses 
though he was not obliged to freight a ship from Marseilles to Alexandria as I was. 1 hope 
you will not think I am unreasonable in charging four thousand rupees for the whole of my 
Expenses as my Voyage across the Mediterranean alone cost me two hundred pounds. 

1 have the honour to be 
With much Respect, 

Hon’ble Sir and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 
Alex. Elliot. 


After his return, Elliot was much occupied in the endeavour to bring 
about an understanding between Hastings and Francis, On the very day 
after Elliot’s return wc find Francis recording “ September 30th, Visit from 
Elliot. Sly devil I” Early in December, Edward Wheler, the new member 
of the Supreme Council; arrived in the Hughli. The anxiety of cither party 
to secure this important ally led to a rather ludicrous consequence. Francis 
sent his friend Livius with carriages to meet Wheler at Budge Budge and 
bring him up to Calcutta ; the Governor sent Elliot with carriages, and Barwell 
sent his state coach. Francis records this on December 6 , and then on 
the 1 ith he notes 11 in spite of all Mr. Elliot’s courtship and artifices, Wheler 
passes by Budge Budge and lands at Calcutta, immediately visits me, 
and takes his seat on the Board." Francis rightly characterises Wheler's 
conduct as a gross affront to the Governor-General, but perhaps Livius may 
have seen in it something of a snub for his patron also. It must be remem- 
bered that at this time the Supreme Court was taking action "calculated 
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to unite the Council in resistance to the Judge's pretensions. It might 
have seemed that the prospect of an entente cordiale between the two rivals 
in the Council was within the range of practical politics, but it was not so. 
The following extracts from the Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis will carry 
us on from these hopeless attempts at negotiation to Elliot's final mission. 

41 December rjth . — Elliot waited on him [Wheler] last night with a 
formal embassy from H. ; that he, W. f should make a public declara- 
tion of his own moderation, etc., and convey to me a plan of accommo- 
dation. He only mentioned two of the articles proposed : to declare 
the Nabob of age, i.e, } to remove Mahomed Reza Cawn, and to 
make a settlement for 1778 on the present footing. My answer is 
that I can enter into no compacts, but repeat what I have often told 
him that if he will conduct the Government moderately and without 
innovations, 1 have no objection. Meet Elliot at Mrs. Hyde’s ; he 
desires a conference, fixed for to-morrow evening. 

11 December 18th . — Wheler absent 1 begin to suspect that his illness 

is political.. Elliot comes at 6. His talents for negociation are 

really considerable, formed under the tuition of Maclcane. He 
proposes an avowed coalition with Hastings, and for this purpose he 
offers me any personal terms I can desire. Among other things, he 
asserts that this is the wish of people in power at home, and that 
nothing can do me more credit, and that it is Wheler’s disposition ; 
and that if I consult him, he will tell me so. I absolutely reject 
the idea of union, but declare my resolution to stand purely on 
the defensive dissenting when I disapprove in order to clear myself 
of ail responsibility. I shall give him my answer to-morrow. 

“ December 19th I meet Elliot everywhere. Offer to send my 

answer in writing, which he declines. In the evening give him 
a short flat negative.” 

On Sunday, July 12, 1778, Elliot went to bid farewell to th» author of 
the Letters of Junius in the garden where a little more than twenty years 
after William Makepeace Thackeray would be playing with his nurse. It was 
then, on his last Sunday in Calcutta, Elliot revealed, 41 unadvisedly ” says 
Francis, the extent of Hastings' 4f present plan.” 44 Ragoba is to be set aside ; 
the Government of the Peishwa and Ministry to be demolished. Moodaje 
Boosla constituted Sovereign at the commencement of a French war ! A 
great deal of cajolery, as usual, from Elliot.” On July 17, J. P. Auriol, 
" with great affectation of mystery, and despatch, etc.” brought to Francis 
Elliot’s Instructions, and Francis at once drew up an hostile minute, which 
he sent on to Wheler, 41 We agreed,” he says, “ in suspecting Hastings of the 
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worse designs." Pity and contempt are blended in Hastings' comment: 
« Francis and Whelcr have protested against Elliot's instructions. Francis 
in good language, but abundantly weak in argument : Wheler, poor fellow, 
has not yet got hold of the subject." The discovery of Hastings' plans to 
Francis that Sunday at Alipur — so unadvised as Francis thought— looks 
very much like a mark of the Proconsul's contempt for the faculties of his 
would-be rival. On July 20, 1 778, Hastings wrote to Impey : 14 Elliot is 
gone. A most critical service, but likely to prove the era of a new system 
in the British Empire if it succeeds." Elliot was to die before reaching 
his destination : but the system, which his mission inaugurated, has in other 
hand realised to the full the expectations of its mighty author. 


The nature of the Alexander Elliot Mission to the Mahratta Court of 
Bcrar has been fully indicated in Warren Hastings’ lengthy letters already 
quoted. In a few words, Elliot was, in anticipation of the later policy of Sub- 
sidiary alliances, to form an Alliance with the Berar House as against the 
Poona House, which was under the influence of Nana Farnavis and the 
French. It cannot be too much regretted that Mr. G. W. Forrest, in 
his Selections from the Letters, Despatches and other State Papers 
preserved in the Foreign Department of the Government of India, has 
allowed the subject of Elliot’s mission to slip out of consideration. It is far 
too big a subject for me to attempt even to sketch in the casual 14 Leaves 
from the Editor’s Note Book," but it is one which deserves the attention 
of the historian. The documents, which, by the kind permission of the 
Government of India, I am now able to give for the first time to students of 
Anglo-Indian History, will be of value to those who, unlike myself, 
have some opportunity of making use of original research. I am afraid 
they will prove tedious to the 11 general reader," but to the scholar they will. 
1 trust, prove inspiring. 


. • Excerpt No, 1. 

14 1778. 

"To Maharajah Moodhajee Bhoosila. 

“ ] have received most authentic Intelligence from different Channels that 
the French are carrying on Intrigues at Poona, partly with a view of forming 
an advantageous Alliance for their own Nation, and partly with a view to 
Destroying the Friendship which * * m m time subsisted between the English 
and the Mahratta Government. I have likewise learnt thatthe French Agent, 
St Lubin, has met with great Encouragement from some of the Chiefs, 
that a Treaty has actually been concluded with him, and the valuable Port 

■ These asterisks mark where the original document (a bad copy only ) is defaced. 
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of Choul * p * granted to the French which ***•*• case 
distant from • ••*•* of this Port not only marks Indisposition 
towards us but puts into the hands of the French an Arsenal where they may 
collect musketry stores and make Preparations for attacking our Possessions 
when we are unaware of their Designs. 

11 1 now, having the general superintendance of the whole English Force 
in India have nothing to fear from the Exertions of a Nation who are Infants 
in Strength in India, and who must transport every soldier they have to bring 
into the Field from a distant Country and over a wide Ocean; and the Conduct 
of such of the Maratta Chiefs as may have joined the French in preference 
to the English Interests excites my Pity for their want of Wisdom rather 
than my anger for their Presumption. It is my duty however to * * * the 
future effects of their Intrigues, for if I permit the Enemies of the King of 
England and the Company to gather strength through my own •••*■• 
suffer in its Interests from any Thing they can do, the Lives of many men 
may be sacrificed in repelling Attacks for which we might not be pre- 
pared in one part of our Dominion, though wc should have more than suffi- 
cient time on this side of India to punish our Enemies for whatever loss our 
Government might suffer from such Disturbance. 

11 For these Reasons I have resolved to send a strong military Force 
to reinforce our Settlement at Bombay, and have directed a large Detach- 
ment with a well appointed artillery commanded by experienced officers 
to assemble at Culpee that they may be ready to march towards 
Bombay. There are two roads by which they may march ; one by Soubah 
Malwa, the other through Berar. The Road through Soubah Malwah is 
the shortest, but I have not yet formed any Friendship with the Rulers 
of the Countries situated on that Road, and as my Enemies are your Enemies 
and our wishes fn all things the same, I have resolved that my Troops shall 
pass through Berar on their way to Bombay, that thereby * * * our 
Friendship may be declared to all the World and that the seeds of an alliance 
between the English and you, which has long been both my desire and your’s, 
may be [MS. defaced.] 

“It will be better if you send a trusty Person and Part of your own Army 
to accompany ours. I assure myself you will give me this proof of your 
Friendship, that the whole world may be a witness of its Sincerity, but as 
it is necessary to be certain of your consent before the Troops have proceeded 
too far I desire that if you should not chuse to comply with this Request, 
you will give Notice of it to the Commander of the Detachment who will 
accordingly take another Road. But this I will not suppose. 

“Warren Hastings.” 

’These Asterisks tntrk where the origins! document (a bad copy only) is defaced. 
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Excerpt No. 2. 

“To Maharajah Modajee Biiosila 

Written the nth July ryj8. 

11 1 have been favored with your Letter , — ( vide Secret Dept Consul, 4th 
July) — in which you say, etc., purport of his Letter. 

11 The anxieties which you have shewn to discover the real Design of the 
Ministers of Poonah is a proof of the warmth and Sincerity of your Friend- 
ship. The Letter dictated by them in the name of the Peishwa containing 
a Denial of the Engagement imputed to them with the French Agent at 
Poona is no proof that it does not exist. I have undeniable proofs of the 
contrary, and you will no longer doubt their Treachery when I tell you that 
one of the Principal Brahmins has acknowledged that a Treaty and Alliance 
has been concluded between one of their Body and the French Agent, and 
I am in Possession of the copies of many Letters which have passed between 
the French Agent at Poona and the Viceroy of Goa, in which the former 
desires permission for French Troops to land at Goa and to march through 
the Portuguese Pcrgannahs to Poonah. 

“ It is no longer proper that I, whom am entrusted by the King of England 
and the Company with the superintendence of their affairs and armies, 
should remain an idle spectator of such deeds of perfidy, specially as the 
King, my Master, has been obliged by the Behaviour of the French in Europe 
to declare war against them, which he did on the 18th of March 1778 or 18th 
of Suffer 1192 Hijerec. But you, my friend, have great interest in the 
affairs of Poonah, not only because you are the Principal Chief of that 
Empire, but because you are connected by blood with the antient Rajahs of 
Sittara ; I have determined, therefore, that I will take in steps in consequence 
of the breach of faith on the part of the Ministers, lest through ignorance 1 
should hurt your interests, without first £pn$ulting you. For this Reason, 
and because I know that those who are Enemies to my Nation are also your’s 
as I shajl hereafter explain. I have resolved to send Mr. Elliot, a gentleman 
of my own house, to communicate to you fully my sentiments. Beneram 
Pundit will tell you how entirely this gentleman has my confidence I can- 
not give a stronger proof of my sincerity than by sending you my most 
confidential Dependent He is perfectly acquainted with the political state 
of Hindoostan : he has made the Maratta affairs his study, but knowing the 
great interest I take in everything which relates to you, he has applied him- 
self to obtain particular knowledge of the affairs of Berar. Nothing, however, 
secret has passed between you and me by letter or through Beneram Pundit 
but what he is informed of. He is fully empowered by me and by the Council 
of this place to negotiate and conclude a treaty of perpetual alliance between 
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you and the English Government, but the commission he is entrusted with 
is too secret to be written. He will leave Calcutta the 18th Instant or and 
■ * * and will go by Dawk to Cuttack in eight days : from thence he will set 
off to proceed through Darrah Sing's and Bemajee's countries to Nagpore. I 
hope that you will send people to meet him whenever you receive this letter 
and endeavour to make his journey safe and expeditious. I send one copy 
of this letter by the way of Benares, and another by Cuttack, that you may 
be sure to receive it. I have ordered the troops under Colonel Leslie not to go 
further than Berar till Mr. Elliot's arrival at Nagpore, that when you have 
been consulted • * • • * determined what is to be done. 

“Warren Hastings." 


Excerpt No. 3. 

11 To Beneram Pundit. 

"By the Blessing of God, the Period is now arrived which gives me an 
Opportunity of manifesting in the most eminent degree the Friendship and 
Regard which I entertain for the Maharajah, your Master. The King of 
England, my Sovereign, has lately been compelled by the ill Behaviour of 
the French in Europe to declare War against them, which he dicT on the 18th 
of March 1778 or 18th of Suffer 1192 Hijeree. As the Maharajah has great 
Interests in the affairs of Poonah, not only because he is the principal Chief of 
that Empire, but because he is connected by blood with the antient Rajah of 
Satara, I hence determined therefore that I will take no steps in consequence 
of the Breach of Faith on the part of the Poonah Ministers in forming a 
Treaty with the French, lest through ignorance in punishing them I should 
hurt his Interests, without first consulting him. For this Reason, and because 
I know that those who are Enemies to my Nation are also your Master's, I 
have resolved to depute to Nagpote Mr. A. Elliot who is one of my nearest 
Friends, on which subject it is needless for me to enlarge, as you are well 
acquainted with his quality, rank, and the warm friendship and attachment 
he bean to me, as well as the entire confidence I place in him, so that he may 
be considered as the Channel of my Sentiments — he is entirely attached^ me, 
and if gives me great Concern to part with him, having no Person to be 
compared to him, yet actuated by Sentiments of the most sincere Regard to 
the Maharajah, I shall give him his Dismission on the 18th of July or 22nd 
of Jummadee Assume; He will proceed by the way of Cuttack. He is 
invested with full Powers from me and the Council of this Place. Whatever 
he does will be approved and certified. It is necessary then that you 
immediately on the Receipt of this * * * the army and repair tojth all possible 
Expedition to your Master, and fully and distinctly explain to the Maharajah 
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and his Dewan Deyagnr Pundit all tile Particulars relative to Mr. Elliut. 
I have dispatched letters on this subject to the Maharajah and his Dewan by 
the way of Benares and Duplicates by the way of Cuttack, which will probably 
reach Nagpore before your arrival there. I place the most Implicit confidence 
in you. It Is necessary that regarding Mr, Elliot’s pleasure as mine, you 
afford him your utmost support and assistance on every occasion, and pay 
the greatest attention to his welfare. You will learn further particulars from 
your Brother’s letter. 

" Postscript — I have written to Colonel Leslie to give you your Dismission 
that you may repair with all expedition to Nagpore. 1 rely on you that you 
will exert yourself so warmly with your Master and his Dewan as to ensure 
a fortunate Issue to the Negociations entrusted to Mr. Elliot which will be 
productive of the most advantageous consequences to both states, will oblige 
me, and redound greatly to your own credit.” 


Excerpt -No. 4. 

“To Rajah Ram Pundit. 

“ I am about to depute Mr. Elliot, my most intimate Friend and confi- 
dent, in the character of ambassador to Maharajah Modajee Bhosila at 
Nagpore, I have by Letter informed the Rajah of that Gentleman’s Rank and 
the powers he is invested with, which you will likewise learn by the Letters 
of Bissember Pundit. It is my wish that Mr. Elliot should proceed to 
Nagpore with every possible Degree of Expedition. As the Maharajah, your 
Master, and I are united in the most intimate connection, I have not furnish- 
ed this Gentleman with Tents and other Necessaries for his journey, and have 
fixed on the 23rd of Jumadee Ulsami, or 6th of Sawan, being 10 days from 
this date, for his Departure from Calcutta by Dawk, my officers will station 
bearers and necessaries for him to Balasore, and Mr. Marriott, Resident of 
Balasore, has received Orders to lay Bearers for him from thence to J age pore. 
It is necessary that you station Bearers from thence to Cuttack, at the 
Distanctf of 4 coss from each other, 24 Bearers at each stage, to carry 
Mr. Elliot and his Moonshey, that on his arrival at Jagepore which will be 
about the 26 or 2 J Instant, he may not be delayed a Minute. You will also 
prepare 2 or 3 good tents such as will prevent that gentleman and his people 
suffering by the rains, also some Horsemen, Bearers and Coolies, and whatever 
else you may judge necessary for his sale and convenient Journey from 
Cuttaok to Nagpore, that they may be ready on his arrival, and he be enabled 
to proceed Immediately to Nagpore in Company with Mr. Anderson and 
the other Gentlemen who are** 'arrived at Cuttack before the time. Knowing 
your support and assistance on every Occasion to th{? Gentlepan and his 
Peoples as incumbent on you from the Friendship which subsists between 
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your Master and met you will take such effectual measures to obviate every 
Difficulty in their Route that they may arrive at Nagpore without being 
subject to Inconvenience. This will give equal Pleasure to the Maharajah, 
your Master, and to me. I shall despatch a letter to the Maharajah to- 
morrow ; as soon as it reaches you, be pleased to forward it by express cossids 
with the strictest orders to Nagpore.” 


Excerpt No. 5. 

“ Letters of Credence to Mr. Elliot, written tke soth July tjyS. 

" To Alexander Elliot, Esquire. 

“ Whereas an intercourse of Friendship has long subsisted between this 
Government and that of Berar, and it is our Desire and we believe it to be 
that of Moodajee Bhoosilah, the Rajah or Chief for the Time being or Berar, 
to confirm and perpetuate the same by a formal Treaty of Alliance, we the 
Governor-General and Council in Virtue of the Powers vested in Us by the 
King and Parliament of Great Britain and by the English East India 
Company to direct and control the political affairs of all the Company’s 
Settlements in India, relying on your Fidelity, Prudence and Integrity, have 
deputed to proceed to Nagpore or to such other Place where the Rajah 
shall reside and to negociate and conclude with Maha Rajah Moodajee 
Bhooslah or the Rajah for the time being of the Province of Berar and its 
Dependencies, a Treaty of Peace and Friendship between him and his Heirs 
and Successors on one part and the English East India Company on 
the other on such terms as shall for the mutual Benefit, Honor and 
Satisfaction of both Parties, and we hereby give you full Powers to that 
Effect, declaring that we will ratify and confirm whatever shall be so 
concluded. Yon in our names and our Behalf, according to the Instructions 
with which we have furnished you for that purpose. 

Given in Fort William under our Hands and the seal of the Company this 
20th Day of July in the year of our Lord 1778, or *4 of Jummad# Assanie 
1 19a Hijerec.” 


Excerpt No. 6 . 

“To Rajah Ram Pundit Naiu ok Cuttack. 21st July. 

“A War having taken place between England and France, Mr. 
Chevalier, the Chief of the French Nation in Bengal, has made his escape from 
Chandernagore, and as I am informed has taken his Route through the 
Province of Orissa. 

“ As Friendship tuts long subsisted between the Rajahs of __ Berar and this 
Government, and particularly subsists at this Time between Maharajah 
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Moodajee Bhooslah and myself, I make no doubt you will readily comply 
with my Request to me your utmost Endeavours to apprehend the Person of 
Monsr. Chevalier and send him to me, or keep him in safe custody until 
you can receive the Instructions of the Rajah concerning him, and that you will 
observe the same Conduct with respect to all Frenchmen who pass that way, 
by securing them with their Papers till you receive Instructions how to 
dispose of them, constantly communicating all such Transactions to me. 
By your Compliance you will not only oblige me but the Rajah, your Master, 
and will give Honor to yourself." 


These documents, published for the first time, illustrates the nature of 
Elliot's Mission. I now will give some letters which tell us of something 
about his sensational capture at Cuttack of the evading French Chiefs of 
Chandernagore and Balasore. 

Cuttack , the 2 nd August 17 ?S. 

Hon’blb Sir and Gentlemen, * 

1 have the pleasure to inform you that Mr. Chevalier and Mr. Saneon, the French 
Resident at Balasore, were yesterday seized and brought to the English factory and are now 
under my charge. Upon my arrival at Balasore 1 learnt from Mr. Marriot, the English 
Resident, that these two Gentlemen had quitted Balasore two or three days before my 
arrival and had proceeded towards Cuttack, I immediately ordered a Havildar and seven 
sepoys who had accompanied me from Midnapore to make the best of their way to this 
town, and left Balasore In the opinion that I should arrive two or three days before the 
Sepoys, but owing to the violence of the Rains, and to the want of Bearers, they overtook 
me at the Village about fifteen Cooss distant, and accompanied me from thence to Cuttack. 
Upon my arrival 1 found that the party of French Gentlemen, with whom I bad been in- 
formed Mr. Chevalier was, had not quitted the town ; but, owing to a mistaken description 
which had been given me of the dress in which Mr. Chevalier had made his escape, I 
imagined that he had been cautious enough to separate from his Countrymen. Having, 
however, received authentick information that he was one of three who arrived in European 
cloaths, 1 immediately waited upon Rajah Ram Pundit, and requested bis Permission to 
seise the French Gentlemen^ who had taken up their Residence in a Cutchuree within the 
walls of his Palace. He informed me that he had received a letter from the Governor- 
General the day before, desiring him to seize these Gentlemen, and hg fl written to Rajah 
Moodagee Boonslah his master for Orders, that, if the Rajah should in his answer direct 
him to seise them, they should be immediately sent to Bengal, and that in the 
he had given orders at all the Courts that they should not be suffered to pass. As I knew 
that no answer would be received from Nagpore in less than forty days, 1 thought it right 
to press the Raja for his Consent that they should be immediately taken. I reminded him 
of the long Intercourse of friendship which had subsisted between our Government and 
the Rajah of Berar through the Vakeels of the Rajah, that I was sent to cement that 
friendship, and that it could not but be very ungrateful to my Superiors to hear that their 
declared Enemies were protected in the province immediately bordering upon their own. 

1 read my Credentials to him and to the Dewan and requested tharthey would permit me to 
make myself master of Mr. Chevalier's Person. Rajah Ram Pundit appeared very averse to it, 
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and seemed to be of opinion that he could not do it without orders from Nagpore. He 
pvomisedi however, to give me a decided answer next morning, The Reason, which the 
Rajah gave against seising the French were reasonable, and I am very well assured 
that his aversion to it did not proceed from any bias in their favour, but 
from doubts which he verify entertained of the propriety of such a measure. I 
stationed Hercurraha in such a manner that none of the French could leave the Palace 
without my being immediately acquainted with it. I waited more formally upon the 
Rajah about twelve yesterday morning, accompanied by Captain Campbell, Lieutenant 
Anderson, and Mr. Farquhar ; and, after half an hour's Conversation with him and the Dewan, 
they gave their Consent to their being seized and delivered over to be confined in the 
English factory, till we could have an opportunity of sending them to Bengal or to Ganjam. 
The Rajah desired at the same time that one of his Sirdars might go to Mr. Chevalier, 
inform him of the friendship subsisting between the English and the Bern Governments, 
and to explain to him the necessity under which the Rajah thought himself off delivering 
him and ihis companion up. I had no objection to this, and only desired that Captain 
Campbell might be permitted to draw up the few Sepoys at a distance but within view of 
the Cutcherree where the French Gentlemen were, which precaution I thought necessary as 
they professed themselves ignorant of the Chevalier's person and as I was apprehensive that 
he might once more take his escape. \Ve walked immediately from the Rajah's house to the 
Cutcherree, and drew up the men as had been agreed upon, with whom we all stayed whilst 
one of the Rajah's Officers went Into the Cutcherree to give Mr. Chevalier the necessary 
information. After half an hour's debate, and after one or two messages had passed between 
Rajah Ram Pandit and Mr. Chevalier, he agreed to deliver himself up. 1 immediately went 
into them, and assured Mr. Chevalier and Mr. Sanson that they should be treated with all the 
respect due to their Rank and Characters, and we walked immediately down to the 
Factory. 

I wrote to Ganjam, by Yesterday's dawk, desiring the Chief and Council to send an 
officer with twenty Sepoys to convoy the French Gentlemen to that place, but having 
mentioned this Circumstance to Mr. Chevalier yesterday evening, he seemed anxious to 
go to Bengal, where he left Mrs. Chevalier, and assured me upon his Honor that he had not 
the most distant intention of attempting another Escape, and that he would formally give me 
his Parole to proceed to Calcutta without the Escort or a single sepoy. 1 did not at that 
moment make any reply, but, after considering his proposal, accepted his Parole as contained 
in the original paper which I do myself the honor of forwarding to you under the same cover 
as this letter. I mentioned to him at the same time that it was proper that an English 
Gentleman should accompany him with the few sepoys who! were with me aad who were 
now to return to Midnapore, but that I would immediately countermand those I had sent 
for from Ganjam. 1 imagine they will set out from here in four or live days. I have written 
by to-day’s post to Ganjam countermanding the sepoys and requesting that an officer alone 
may come to Cuttack. The sepoys will not in their march to Ualasore have their Bayonets 
fixed. I have endeavoured, as well as the other English Gentlemen who are at Cuttack, to 
render the situation of Mr. Chevalier and Mr. Sanson as little disagreeable as possible, 
and I promise myself they will not complain of the treatment they have met with. I hope 
my conduct in this affair will meet with your approbation. 

It will not be possible for me to knit this in less than a week if so soon. The Raja 
has ordered a troop of one hundred more to escort me to Nagpore who, added to the Bearers 
and Coolies, which it is absolutely necessary to take, will make our party amount to four 
hundred or five hundred people, and as some part of the country between this and Nagpore 
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Is totally uncultivated and very thinly inhabitedi I have betn'under the necessity of consent- 
ing that a baser shall accompany us, without which 1 am assured it will be Impossible to 
perform the journey. 

I have the Honor to be, 

Hon’ble Sir and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 

Alex. Elliot. 


The Hon’ble Warren Histlngs, Esq., 

Governor-General and Supreme Council. 


Cuttmtki August p, 177 S . 


Hon’dle Sir and Gentlemen, 

I did myself the Honor of addressing you in duplicate on the 2nd Instant informing you 
of Mr. Chevalier's being made prisoner and inclosing you his and Mr. Sanson’s Parole to 
proceed to Calcutta, etc. They left this town on Friday last and I doubt not they will 
reach Calcutta in nine or ten days. 

As it appeared to me of the highest importance that some regular and secure mode 
should be established for the conveyance of your Orders to Cot. Leslie and myself and of 
our addresses to you, I have taken the Liberty of directing Abdul Wadood, a Munshee 
employed by the Company, to superintend the LJUwk which passes through this Town, to 
hire twelve good Cossids, and have ventured to promise that Mr. Marriot will be directed by 
your Hon’ble Board to add the amount of their pay to the monthly Establishment for the 
Oawk under his management. The pay they ask is only seven Rupees and a half per 
month for each man, which makes the whole amount of this addition to the present expense 
of the Dawk only 90 Dmassah Rupees. At present Lhe conveyance of letters to Nagpore is 
very uncertain and irregular. 1 have directed the Munshee to despatch two Cossids every 
Saturday with whatever letters may come in the course of the week directed to Col. Leslie 
or myself, and not to despatch them on any other day unless he shall receive An order from 
Mr. Marriot at Balasore so to do. In any case, when expedition is necessary, 1 take the 
liberty of recommending that the letters may be Inclosed to Mr. Marriot at Balasore 
by which no time will be lost as the packet must, of course, pass through his bands. The 
Dawk is six days between Calcutta and this town ; and 1 hope with the precautions I have 
taken to receive your despatches seventeen or eighteen days after their arrival at; Cuttack. 
If you approve of the directions 1 have given to the Munshee I beg that the necessary orders 
may be sent to Mr. Marriot or to the Post Master-General. 

I leave Cuttack to-morrow morning and hope to reach Nagpore in about a month, as the 
Rains hava'fallen with much less violence there some days past and 1 hope the roads 
will be dry. 


1 have the Honor to be, 

Hon’ble Sir and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 

Alex. Elliot. 


In the collection of Warren Hastings MSS. at the British Museum are 
most probably to be found the confidential letters which passed between the 
Great Proconsul and his young friend : among these wouldibe a letter referred 
to by Sydney C. Grier in her Letters of Worm Hastings to His Wife ; 
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- Alexander Elliot, dying in the swamps near Cuttack, 1 thinking of nothing 
hut the public business in his delirium 1 and in his last letter entreating 
Hastings to supersede him, lest his plans should suffer by delay.' 1 Elliot 
died on September 12, 1778, at Sarangarli in the Chatisgarh Feudatory 
State. Sarangarh is, as a matter of fact, a good way from Cuttack — a good 
two hundred miles as the crow flics. 


It is interesting to note that the executors to Elliot's estate were 
George Bogle and Claud Alexander. Bogle is famous for his embassy (1774) 
to the Lama of Thibet, and it was during Bogle’s absence on this adventurou>; 
journey that Elliot officiated for him as Secretary to the Select Committee 
and Registrar to the Sudder Dcwani Adulat. After Elliot’s death, Bogle 
wrote : 11 1 cannot pass over the name of poor Elliot without a heavy heart. 
I never had, 1 never can have, so strong an esteem — 1 should say veneration 
—for anyone as I had for him, and 1 was happy beyond everybody in his 
friendship. 1 had not a thought that I concealed from him. He had none 
that he concealed from me. But alas ! he is gone for ever.” O11 February 
io, 1781, Sir Gilbert Elliot (the future Governor-General) wrote to Bogle : 
“ Give me leave to entreat some portion of that affection and confidence which 
iny poor brother possessed, and which I have occasion to know he valued so 
highly. Oil my part I can freely offer you my heart. Our poor Allick had 
prepared us all for such a union, and it is now become a common duty in some 
degree to our common friend and a consolation to our common loss." Bogle 
died (at Calcutta, April 3, 1781) before Sir Gilbert's letter reached him. 
Claud Alexander also served as Executor to Bogle.* Bugle was thirty-four 
at his death : Elliot but twenty-three. 


Tiir following eulogy of Elliot comes from an unexpected source— the 
pen of Gholam Husain Khan : “ The Governor had taken care to facilitate 
the success of this expedition by dispatching to Great Nagpur, Mr. Elliot, 
a man, who, in sincerity of speech and propriety of Conduct, had few equals 
amongst his own countrymen as well as amongst the Hindostames .”— Setr 
Mutaqhcrin, Vol. HI., p. 99 (Cambray’s Reprint). 

By the kindness of Her Excellency, Lady Minto, I am enabled to 
reproduce here two excellent views of the monument raised by Warren 


1 Cf Clements R. Markham's Nattativei of the Mission of Gitrqt Bogle t§ Thibet anti of Thomas 

-1 fanning it, Lhasta t 1876. On Oci. 5, 1778, a letter in ihe Imperial Records shows Elliot's Executors 
tidying for a remittance of Ks. 30,000 “ in the Company* cash by way of China, T ' that amount 
apparently living Elliot's Estate, llis salary as Superintendent of the Khalsa records was Rs. 1.200 
per mensem. 
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Hastings to the memory of his faithful friend. It is most probable that 
in England there is a rich supply of materials for a life of Alexander Elliot, 
and the work of writing such a book would well repay the author who should 
undertake it. Perhaps, even here, fresh materials may come to hand : but I 
venture to think that these rather crudely executed notes represent fairly 
exhaustively what is to be learned about Alexander Elliot in Bengal. 

Since my notes concerning J. H. Chevalier were finally passed for the 
Press, 1 have come across in manuscript John O’Donnell’s own account of 
his sufferings in the Egyptian desert. While Mrs. Fay gives the names of the 
two Frenchmen as “ Chevalier,” O'Donnell calls them " St. Germaine." “ De 
St. Germaine " would suggest the two sons of Pierre Renault, the defender 
of Chandcrnagore against Clive and Watson. The elder of these two sons 
was in the French Company, the younger in the Army. I have been misled 
by Mrs. Fay into a wrong conjecture. I can only plead that the conjecture 
was a very natural one. 1 had traced J. B. Chevalier's passage on a" Danish 
ship from Scram pore to Mocha, and he must have reached Egyot about the 
same time the Fays reached Alexandria. \ 

I now have discovered that from Mocha, Monneron returned to Bengal. 
In a letter dated loth September, 1779, Monneron writes to Warren 
Hastings from Ingili : “ Persuaded as I am, Sir, that you will be sorry to be 
informed of M. Chevalier's fate ; I take the liberty of addressing to you the 
copy of his last letter which will make you familiar with it." If by “fate” 
death is meant, this is rather a sardonic touch : for Chevalier could not 
possibly have described his own end. The letter in question is dated 
(12th June, 1779) from a place, which I cannot trace, Scbclahah. It shows 
that Chevalier, who had had many troubles with the Arabs, was then on 
board a coffee boat bound for Kosseir, and from thence he and his party 
intended to make for the Nile, and so on to Cairo. If Chevalier, Instead of 
making for the Nile direct from Kosseir, did indeed go to Suez, he would 
have beei\ J ust * n ^ me " to take part in O’Donnell’s ill-fated march. But 
O'Donnell is more likely to be correct than Mrs. Fay, and we know nothing 
of any brother of Chevalier. Which we may ask of the two younger 
Reuaults was the victim? Was it the Civilian or the Soldier? The latter, 
we may remember, was a godson of Dupleix. Of John O'Donnell, it may 
be said, that he had originally come out to India in 1771 as a Cadet on the 
Bombay Establishment, in which he had great expectations from the patron- 
age accorded to him by Colonel Wedderbourne. His patron having died, 
O'Donnell came on leave to Bengal, and was taken on as private secretary 
by John Bristow, the Resident at Lucknow, and the future husband of the 
lovely Emma Wrangham. In 1775, by Bristow’s influence, he was appointed 
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Commissary of Supplies to the Nawab's Troops, and latterly Deputy 
Paymaster. When the Nawab’s Army was handed over in 1778 to the 
Company, O'Donnell was superseded, and, in consequence, resigned Ids 
appointment. Then comes a very tangled tale as to O’Donnell's accounts, 
which I shall not attempt to unravel. The last 1 have heard of O’Donnell is 
his application in 1781 to be furnished with some Artillery invalids to inan 
a privateer and tackle French merchantmen. In research work of this kind 
comparatively nothing will be achieved unless \vc are prepared to face the 
discredit which falls on to those who make wrong conjectures, and unless we 
ourselves are prepared to* be both our own most cruel critics, and the first 
in the field in warfare against our own propositions. 


IN the Genera! Note Book for this quarter ‘ K. N. D.” gives the inscrip- 
tion to be found on the great memorial pillar in Patna graveyard. 1 do not 
know at what date this inscription was added, but I believe that until 18S0 
the monument bore no inscription at all. In that year Sir Ashley Kden's 
Govcrnmcnt/inscrtcd a tablet, which not only gave a wrong date for the 
Massacre, but contained the names of several officers who died elsewhere 
and on other occasions. The name of Sir William Hope, Hart, will be noted. 
His wife made her escape to the Dutch Factory, and l have r.o doubt that 
she was the Lady Hope who married the Mr. Lambert whose Octagon at 
llaraset was mentioned by Dr. llus teed {Bengal : Past ant! Present, Vol I. # 
pp. 202-203). At Hajipur not far from Patna there is, or not so many years 
ago there was, a large monument of the familiar pyramidical shajio. Native 
tradition reported that it was erected over the grave of a lame sahib, Tlu: 
sahib was most probably Captain Peter Cartairs. lie died and was buried 
at Hajipur on June 3, 1763. It will be remembered that he had distin- 
guished himself by Ids gallantry at the siege of Calcutta in 173d and that lie 
was one of the survivors of the Alack Hole. Surely this tomb shuuld be 
sought out and remembered. 


I HAVE received with great pleasure the following comments on my 
" pages " from Dr. Rusteed. It will be seen that I have anticipated Dr. liustced’s 
wishes in regard to the republication of Dairy mpic's* Account of the Loss of the 
Grosvenor. The quotation, criticised by the Doctor, was from Miss 
Hletchynden's Calcutta: Past ami Present . In regard to the spelling of the 
name Mackrabic, I give below the signatures of a document kindly supplied 
to me by Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Buchanan. 

* There h nn interesting account of Alexander Dalrymplc in Mr. Uucklanri's Ditfionaiy of 
Jnttian biography, Vic 11 died of vexation ” on June 19, 1808, aboutla month after Uing di^mi^cd, on 
the score of old age, from his post of Ilydroginphcr to the Admiralty. 
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“Editors Note Book , Vol. II., No. 2, page 220 : Yes, there is a slip in the 
Echoes as to the relationship of Alexander Elliot to the Sir Gilbert of the Im- 
peachment Proceedings. It was right in the first Edition (‘ brother ’) but be- 
came 1 son 1 in the second, and though immediately detected and marked for 
correction, it was allowed to escape and slip into the third edition. Such an 
accident too often happens when an author is compelled, or is unwise enough 
to be the sole reviser of his own proofs. 

“ What misled the author in the ease was this passage in Tysoc Han- 
cock’s letters which may as well be quoted here as it puts beyond doubt, if 
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doubt there be, the dale of young Elliot leaving Calcutta for England, vis. % 
lo Mrs. Hancock 'August 5, 1775 1 (N.B. the date of the execution of Nuii- 
comar). 1 Mr. Elliot, who is Sir Gilbert's son, will deliver this to you. Your 
judgment will readily point out to you that he is a very fine young gentleman. 
As he can give you a perfect account of the dispute in Bengal, I will not 
write on so disgraceablc a subject. l*ray treat this gentleman with the greatest 
civility. He is the friend of our great friend. 1 The fact was lost sight of that 
Alexander Elliot’s father was then alive. Men culpa'' 


“l* AUK 241. The wreck of the Grosvvuor 1782. Nothing can be more 
pathetic than the incident referred to, and the thoughts suggested by it in 
the extract quoted, page 242, />., the passage touching the ‘defendants of the 
English ladies who are supposed to have survived the hardships endured 
after landing. There is no tangible authority quoted for the 1 strange 
rumours of Englishwomen being scon in kaffir kraals 1 or for what ‘partly 
raised the veil of doubt and mystery during the Kaffir War of 1835.' 

“The occurrence of such rumours and what they signify should be very 
jealously probed. They were not quite unknown during and after the 
Mutiny, ant! were never, so far as I believe, found to have any trustworthy 
Inundation. 

" Amongst your reprints the ‘wreck of the Grosvaior* might perhaps 
he usefully included. The news of it brought great sorrow lo Old Calcutta. 

I suppose one or more of the accounts of it may be found in the Imperial 
Library. In case of this not being so, I give a few brief notes which I happen 
Lo have by me which bear on the extract referred fn above. I chanced to 
look into the matter in a cursory way some years ago, owing to the names of 
two of the passengers, vt\ that or the little son of Sir Robt. Chambers, and 
that of Mr. C. Newman,* the barrister who pleaded for the plaintiff in the case of 
Grand vs. Francis (1779). The best account of the wYeck (which ogcurred on 
August 4, 1782) is that compiled by Alexander Dairy mple, who very care- 
fully took and sifted the evidence of four of the survivors who eventually 
reached London (three men and a Cabin boy, R. Brice, aged 13). Mr. 
Dalrymple took up the investigation at the request of Sir H. Metchcr. 
Chairman of the E. I. Company, to whom he reported on August i |, 17 ^ 3 * 
A second revised edition of his rqKiil was published in i/ x 5 - 

* [ Towards the cud uf 17SI, Mi. C. X-‘«mnii, in aco.Kl.-i.cc v.iili m Imcd-ir. fcni die Cmifi *■! 
Oil 1. cl. ir', was .-4.11I Hi Madias t-« cll.-cl inr.ini.uuui in Kj;:nd c!.aij;i ■- l.rou r hl sil Thou.!.- 

KumliuM. 1 lis ino'iuc at Madras was ii\(.d al K:-, ^,500 a ni-ji'.d. ;.i»d dial uMlii iLV-isUiit, Mr. \ oil.c, 
a Ks* 300 u inunili— liu, 11 . P. anu P-J 
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“The Gentleman's Magazine gives a condensed account of the wreck 
and the subsequent events in September 1783. An account by Carter was 
published in 1791, but this I do not seem to have noted, so I cannot say 
whether it gives any authentic information later than that of Dalrymple's. 

“ The Gentleman's Magazine article has this significant remark : 1 The 
natives never offered to carry away any of the ladies nor offered them any of 
those injuries so industriously circulated.' There is not much 1 evidence ' in 
these words, but they suggest the sort of things that were said— thus early : 
Very soon after the survivors who got ashore (more than too) began their 
terrible land journey, they straggled and separated for various reasons, one 
of which was that small parties could easily get food, chiefly shell fish than 
larger bodies. The passengers remained with the party led by Captain 
Coxon. The survivors who gave their evidence in England did not see the 
Captain’s party after they separated in ten days after his wreck. The 
passengers then with the Captain were : Colonel and Mrs. Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. llosea, Mrs. Logic (wife of the mate;, Mr. Newman, Captain W. Adair, 
and the following, bracketed as children, Miss Dennis, Miss Wilmot, Miss 
llosea, Master Saunders, Master Chambers — black female servants Betty, 
Sally, and Mary. The evidence so far as it goes suggests that the natives 
treated the poor people thus at their mercy (for they were unarmed) with 
cruelty — but by no means uniformly so : they even treated the individuals 
that full singly amongst them rather with kindness than brutality : plunder 
was their main object, especially anything in the way of metal, or of 
billions, etc. They took rings, car-rings and 1 everything they found hard’ 
from the ladies, threatening to kill them if they resisted. So testified a 
Dane named Mubburly, who went to Copenhagen from the Cape and was 
examined when he appi-arud in London at a later date. Up to the time that 
the witnesses in England saw the ladies and passengers they had undergone 
great hardships, they had crossed one river in those 10 days wading 
breast high, supported by sailors who were carrying the children. Add to 
this, starvation, exhaustion, and terror ancl we may welt be sceptical as to any 
of them surviving. It is not known on what information Sir R. Chambers 
acted when he inscribed on the Calcutta tombstone to the memory of his boy 
‘who was shipwrecked in the Grosvenor, and perished on the coast of Africa 
in August 1782.’ If he assumed that the child must have perished, and soon 
after landing, it was ah inleteiice all too reasonable. Survivors told of the 
strongest sailors and other men succumbing to their terrible privations and 
sufferings in large numbers. This does not give much reason to suppose that 
any of the tender European ladies and children held out, their lives must soon 
have been released from torment. There were only 3 European ladies, and 
3 European female children where the Captain's party was last seen — six in 
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all. Even supposing that half of these reached and received the shelter of Kaffir 
kraals, could any computation arrive at the 600 * Native Warriors' with 
European blood in them who offered their services to the English fifty-three 
years afterwards." The story is not that this tribe of “ brothers " were sprung 
from European men from the Grosvenor, mating with African women, 
which might at least be possible, even probable, but the allegation is that 
they were the descendants of the English ladies } who had been wrecked. This 
suggests things so unutterably sad that the mind is reluctant to yield credence 
to a story which fortunately will not bear rigid investigation, so far at least 
as I have had any opportunity of weighing the facts that came under 
my notice " 

11 Page 255-6. As in some degree confirmatory of the letter from Mr. J. C. 
Lyell quoted in 11 the Member's Note Hook 11 [ may mention that I, too, was in 
Calcutta when the tombstone where Joseph Townsend was buried was unearthed. 
As soon as the fact was announced in the Englishman, or possibly a day or 
two before, I went down to St. John's graveyard and saw the stone just 
as it lay where it had been uncovered, i.c. t before it had been set up against 
Job Charnock's Mausoleum. This was early in July 1869. When the announce- 
ment and the verses referring to the old pilot appeared in the Englishman, 
I went up to see Dr. Chevers at the Medical College the same day, to have 
a talk with him about them. I remarked : u I daresay some people will think 
on seeing the epitaph and verses so close together in the paper that the 
latter are on the tombstone too." He smiled saying “ Of course, they are 
merely a gloss (1 distinctly remember the word 1 gloss ’) on the times in which 
the old fellow lived and on the moving accidents by flood and field which 
he and his companions may have encountered — and on the stories more or 
less traditional which have come down to us, " etc., etc. This is a paraphrase 
of what he said. He had a very charming courteous manner and was ever 
ready to impart information. I did not think it fair to ask him then and 
there if he had contributed those verses to the Englishman y bu’.as I drove 
away 1 thought to myself if Chevers has not written those lines himself— he 
knows who has." 


"Page 261-2. There can be little doubt I fancy that the octagonal building 
referred to in K. N. D.'s article on Haraset (quoted by you) is the Octagon 
Summer house of Mackrabie's diary. It is probably the only structure 
existing now as it was when the card players visited it on that morning in 
February 1776. There Barwell and Francis Lemaistre and Mackrabic, 
names to be ever associated with the Consulship of Warren Hastings, may 
have met in friendly intercourse. Could the Historical Society urge a plea 
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for its preservation ? Does it not cover the ashes of some worthy man (Mr. 
Lambert)* who may have done the State some forgotten service in his day ?" 


11 liY-THE-m ii, touching the spelling of Mackrabie's name again, I sus- 
pect that any confusion about this arose from the reckless transcribing of it 
by the writers of Francis’ Memoirs, *.<?., Parkes and Mcrivale. In recently 
looking over volume I of this work, I noticed the signature of several letters 
from Mackrabic. There arc 18 of them in the appendix, 12 of these are 
signed Mackraby and 6 Mackorabic. No writer could himself so vary his own 
signature. A letter to him from Tilghman in January 1773, spells it Mack- 
rabie. In fact this was always the correct family spelling. Francis may 
possibly have omitted the k sometimes, but he was not very orthodox in his 
spelling of proper names." 

II. E. Bustekd. 


I OWE an apology to Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd for having attributed 
to another Firm the photographs facing page 203 and 20S of the present 
volume, and also to Messrs. Johnston and Hoffman for a similar error in 
regard to those facing page 202. 

Walter K. Fikmingek. 


Postscript, 

I find at the last moment that I have omitted to quote a touching letter 
of George Bogie’s in regard to the loss of his friend Elliot. It was read by 
Sir Elijah linpey at the bar of the House of Commons (Feb. 1788). 

My Dear Sir Elijah Imfky, 

I am favoured with your letter, 'ihe loss of Mr. Stewart at the very moment too when 
t expected to meet him, affected me very much ; but the affliction which has now fallen on 
me in the death of Elliot is more than 1 can bear. The inclosed will give you the particulars. 
Pity me, Sir Elijah ; his death leaves me hardly an object in life worth attending to. I 
en oyed no pleasure equal to liis company; I pursued no scheme, either of business or 
amusement, in which my mind did nut associate him ; 1 loved him with an affection above 
all the world ; and he deserved of all men to be beloved : he possessed every talent and 
every virtue that the warmest imagination could draw ; and 1 have often tried to discover 
one fault or defect in his character in vain. 


Sept. 30, 177K. 


I am, etc., 

G. Hogle. 


* 11 Iuidy Hyde, " page 26, U evidently a misprint fur Lady /Ayte, see Vul» 1, No. 2, pugc ao.j. 



Jkrotog** (page*. 

E Title-page, List of Errata, and an Index of names and 
places for Vol. I, Bengal: Past and Present, is now ready, 
and one copy has been issued, fiee of charge, lo every 
member who joined Hie Society in 1907 and is still a 
member. Extra copies arc for sale to the public at Re. 1 
each. I would draw the readers attention to the Society's 
advertisement with reference to the series of Historical Postcards. Copies of 
No. 1 Vol. 1 , of Bengal : Past and Present, will very shortly be withdrawn 
from sale. 



At the request of the Government of Hen gal, the Society has suggested 
that the following inscriptions be placed on the tombs nl the Hon. George 
Monsun and the Lady Anne Mnnsftn : — 

In Memory of 

The IIon. George Mokson 
Horn April iSth, 1730. 

Educated at Westminster. 

Entered H. M. Foot — guards 1750, 

Member of Parliament for I -in coin 1751- 17GS. 

In the year 1 761 », 

lie, f. >r a time, conducted (he operations 
at the 

Siege of Pondicliery, 
in which he was severely wounded. 

He served under General Drap< r at Manilla in 1762. 

A.-D.-C. to the King 17G9. 

He (with Sir Philip Francis anil General Clavering; 
assumed office 
as 

A Member of the Supreme Council in India 
October 201 h, 1774. 

Died at Hugli, September 25th, 1776. 
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This Grave and that of his Wife, the Lady Anne Moneon, having 
remained nameless for one hundred and twenty-two years, this 
Tablet has been placed ben by the Govern me nt of Bengal, at 
the requestof the Calcutta Historical Society, in the year 1908, 


In Memory of 

The Lady Anne Monson, 
eldest daughter of 
the first Earl of Darlington 
By ^is marriage with 
The Lady Grace Fitzroy 
(daughter of the first Earl of Cleveland). 

She married first 
the Hon. Charles Hope-Weir, 
and secondly 

Colonel the Hon. George Monson. 

She died in Calcutta on the night of February 17th, 1776. 
Aged about 50 years. 


To Miss Sinaes, of Serampore, the Society is indebted for the gift of an 
interesting brooch with a miniature portrait of Charles Weston. On his 
monument in the South Park Street Burial Ground it is recorded 
" He manifested a grateful mind 
by cherishing in bis old age his former 
employer and benefactor 
the late Governor Holwell.” 

The Btugal Obituary affords the following brief note : " The son of the 
recorder of the Mayor’s Court was born in Calcutta in 1731, in a house then 
opposite tP-wfope the.Tiretta Bazar now stands. He witnessed the great 
storm and inundation of 1737, as it compelled his family to quit their house. 
The steeple of the church he states to have fallen prostrate. The houses of 
the Europeans in Calcutta at that time were surrounded with »pariow« 
gardens in which they stood central. This gentleman was the friend and 
associate of Mr. Holwell and carried arms as a militiaman at the old Fort in 
1756. He was the founder of his own opulence ; surely fortune never bes- 
towed wealth better than on Charles Weston, a striking and exciting gvsm pig , 
that chaste and refined sentiments are not confined to complexion or to 
climate. This truly honorable man resided at Chinsurah, amid a mu t uta u 
P*opU soolktd and tujforUd by hit bounty. Those whfr had seen better days 
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and on whom fortune had ceased to smile, were comforted by Charles Weston. 
One hundred gold mohurs and upwards a month were regularly distributed to 
the indigent from a box placed on his tabic, nor was there any sircar In deduct 
nr intervene ; all came from his own venerable hand. He left a sum of about 
a lac of rupees the interest of which is still distributed monthly by the Vestry 
of St. John's to a large number of the poor of C alcutta and Ch insurah." A 
portrait of Weston hangs in the Vestry room of St. John's, where also may be 
seen another miniature portrait of him, presented to the Church by Miss 
Sinaes. Mr. H. E. A. Cotton records of Weston : “ 1 Ic escaped the Black Mole 
by having been sent on the river to look after llolwell’s baggage boats on the 
day before the Fort was taken, flc docs not appear to have gone down to 
Fulta, but to have taken refuge with the Dut. h at Chinsurali. When ITohvell 
left India in 1760 he gave Weston 2.000 rupees, and lent him another 5000. 
With this capital he made a large fortune chiefly by agency business ; and was 
lucky enough to win the Tiretta Bazar in the lottery of 1701." Weston served 
on the jury in the .Vanda Kumar rase. 


Our Patron, Dr. Busteed. is most generously presenting to the Society 
Chabot’s monumental work on the handwriting of Francis and Junius, the 
best edition of Junius (3 Vols.), the Travels of Tahb Khan (1799, 2 Vok) 
and a pamphlet of Waghorns relative to the Overland Route. In regard to 
the last, Dr. Bustccd writes to the Editor 11 It may be read reasonably with 
the correspondence between Lord Clare and Bishop Wilson in the last April 
number. Waghorn, the pioneer of the Overland mute, was most scurvily 
treated by his own country, and his last surviving sister was allowed to (lie 
in a workhouse in 18S3, and then, of course, we shed hypocritical tears. 
Dr. Busteed has also presented tn the Society's archives the following 
documents, viz. 

z. Commission to Gilbert William Watson. Esquire, of the 21st Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, appointing him Cap*2i" ■« Company’s 
Bengal Service by Brevet. Signed by the Marquess of Hastings, 
J. Adam and John Fendall. Countersigned by Lieut.-Col. Wm. 
Casement, Military Secretary. Dated March 27, 1821. 

2. Commission to the same appointing him Captain in "the King's 
Army in the East Indies only." Signed by Hastings as Com- 
mander-in -Chief. March 27, [821. 

3* Lieut. Tho. Naylor to Lieut W. Watson. June 28, 1776. 

Dear Watson, — I was a few days ago desirous of giving yon the earliest account of the 
Engagement between Parker's Detachment at Khorah and Nowab Ally Khawn, which 
1 find since not to be so exact as I related it to you. Enclosed you have a correct return 
Agreeable to the accounts that we have— -with the Disposition of Both. 
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Dispositions. 
A Tank. 


Batteries of the Enemy. 


400 horse and 2 guns. 
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15 or 17 Pieces of Canon, 

Front. 

Jones’ Battalion, Gravely’* Battalion. 
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The above, my Friend, is a slight sketch of tfie Dispositions of both according to the 
most perfect accounts. It is evident the Enemy was found posted in the first Position 
but how l\ advanced up to them, whether in Column or by Divisions, Sub or Grand, I know 
not. But when he observed (as he advanced as fast as possible up to them) that their numbers 
Tar exceeded his, and when manoeuvring to the right and left with an intention to flank them, 
he ordered part of the right flanks to fall back and front them, and as they had forgot to post 
any of their guns upon their right (to be uniform with the left), Jones’ Battalion took the 
advantage which offered, marched briskly on, while the Center at the same time with equal 
spirit and ardour advanced, and the whole of them acting as one principle with a violent 
discharge and impetuosity rushed in upon them and Routed them entirely. The two Guns 
upon the Enemies left did a deal of mischief, from which Gravely must have got his leg 
broke. The centre of the line from the situation of the enemies cannon must have suffered 
more than any other part ; and there Lieut. Erskine was killed. Only figure to yourself the 
Havockthat a Battery of 15 or 17 Guns must make, and what Noble fellows they must be to 
have advanced in the midst of such a discharge. IVkerSs ike Chief t Ask him how he would 
have liked to have been in one of their situations with his legion to have shared in such a 
Glorious day. 11 Pulling u^his ■ — and a little touch at his slock ; I think I hear him say, 
their behaviour livas'fibbiTand by the man that would not wish to head a Battalion 

of Tygers agst a ■ —should be to death with—* 9 The 15 or 16 Battalions 

behaved nobly and I’ll be cursed if any Regiment in India could have supported the Honor 
of our Nation or have gained greater Reputation to themselves than they have done. 
The 4C0 horse (I believe they are Marattoes) wheeled off as soon as the action began, 
and carried away three of our Elephants. 

[Conclusion notices death of a Mr. Angus and records 11 Parker, I understand, does 
not Intend joining the Brigade— the Detachment will, I suppose, be marched to Belgaum 
by the next officer." 


Belgium, ssth /urn 1776, 


1 am, dear Watson, 
Yours sincerely, 
Tho. Naylor. 


"Language not to be repetted in the twentieth century. 
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4. John Guthrie to Lieut Watson. 

Dear Watson,— I wrote to you yesterday the 21st instant, though I believe 1 dated it 
the 32nd. However, it does not signify. K now write a more particular account of Parker’s 
Engagement. “Col. Parker marched from Corah the i8th instant in the Evening towards 
our Camp; the Nabobs Troops being between them and us; towards the Nabobs 
Wr Raj<ik's t which you please) Troops, and he arrived at the place where they were 
encamped at S in the morning. They were then drawn up in regular order. The Col. 
sent to demand their guns, and told them it was the Nabob Asop Dowlah’s order 
for him to get them either by fair means or force ; they asked Him where was 
his order and, for them. He told them that was pointing to his two Battalions (:) they 
said they would defend themselves. The Col. ordered Gravdy’s Battalion guns to lire on 
them (it being on the right and more advanced), and the action began and lasted three 
quarters of an hour, and was very severe on both sides, when the enemy gave way and left 
their guns, Tumbils, Carts, Tent Equipage, etc., etc., to the Conquerors. There is took 
seventeen guns, with the Tumbils, etc., etc., all well mounted after the Europe fashion and 
very handsome. They had 500 hilled exclusive of the wounded which is unknown; a vast 
number of Bullocks for Artillery, Tabors, etc., etc., are took. Their force was 5,000 foot 
(such as the Nazi ff pul ton\ i t ooo horse and about 600 Rocket Men. Bravo. Our whole 
force was fjoo Sepoys and eight guns- Still moke Bravo. There is killed of Capt. 
Gravely’s Battalion 1 European piper, 1 Subadar, 1 Jaraidar and 9 Rand tile. iVounded 
j Sergeant, 1 Subadar, 3 Jamidars, 1 Beasty and 45 K and file. Killed of Captain Jones’ 
Battalion, Lieutenant J. Erskin, t Jamidar, 2 Havildars, 1 Naig, and 7 Sepoys. IVounded ; 1 
Drummer, 2 Jamindars, 3 Havildars, 1 Sarcar and 66 Sepoys. Note, during the action some 
straggling Dogs of Matatoes carried off three of our Elephants. Poor Gravely had his leg 
Cut off the same Evening, having been shattered with a Cannon Ball. Erskin was shot 
dead, the first fire being on the Center near Parker ; Gravely was on the right, Jones on the 
Left, the Enemy had all their Guns in the Center except two on their left flank ; the fire on 
the center was so hot that they were giving way if it had not been they were instantly 
supported from the flanks, etc., etc. No more. 

1 am, dear Watson, 

Yours very truely, 

June Jno. Guthrie, 

5. To Lieutenant. W. Watson from Lieutenant Val. Watherston from 

Firockabad, September 1776. Relative to business and private 
aflairs. 

6. Thomson Alcock to Major Watson, January u, 17H5. From Agra 

describing the miserable condition of the place |a most extra- 
ordinarily stilted epistle]. 

y, William Scott, Acting Adjutant-General, to Major W. Watson, 
Commanding the 4th Battalion of Sepoys at Dacca. April 14, 
178& Relative to the relations of a Collector of a District to the 
Officer in the Superior Command of the Troops in that District 
written by direction of the Commander-in-chief. 

8, William Sandys at Fort William to Major Watson at (Dacca;. 
October 2j, 1786. 
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My d&ar Major ,— 1 wrote you the day after my arrivali since when I have received 
your friendly letter of the 16th instant. 

I cannot differ from you in your decision for 1 think it perfectly just and esteem myself 
much obliged to you for your condescension in asking my opinion. 1 stood the first for 
Command when I left Dacca, Young is next, but if he relieves T. Smith I hope you will 
not permit the tour to be altered and pass me. if Smith was ill and you judged it necessary 
to relieve him, It would be a different case— then 1 must of necessity loose my tour. 
But I think I ought not to loose it through the pleasure of other Gentlemen. In the fair 
line of service if casualties happen whilst I am absent from my Corps I must suffer. 

I have every reason to be pleased with my reception, but have powerful reasons 
to regret my being detained at Dacca so long. His Lordship (Cornwallis) conducts his 
business with regularity and dignity : at table he is most affable. As yet, he has formed no 
intimacy or connection, information is what he seeks, but he determines for himself. He 
endeavours to make himself acquainted with the characters of men and although polite to all, 
he makes a distinction. Colonel Ross is a sensible shrewd man but 1 think I perceive 
many endeavouring to attempt his Lordship through him— the class 1 need not mention, 
but I fear they will in the end succeed ; but then, instead of being the proud dictators, they 
will only be the humble instruments— this we may rely on. Lord Cornwallis and Colonel Ross 
are good Judges of mankind and as such they will not be easily duped. The day after my 
Introduction l received a card of invitation and dined with his Lordship the next day. 

I sat next to Colonel Ross and had a long conversation with him. The bottle circulated 
freely, his Lordship drank his glass, and we all got up in much better spirits than 
we sat down. 1 am surprised at Ross's knowledge of the country. After some little time 
our conversation turn'd on the French and of the orders which have been issued. He held 
a very different language from the former administration and condemn'd their measures with 
respect to that Nation. He ask'd me the character of Dayot (?), which I gave as a sensible 
man and one of the best of his country, 1 have seen. He then without any preliminary 
questions ask'd me if there were not many free merchants at Dacca. It was an improper 
question for him to ask. 1 recoil ected myself and answered in general terms— there were 
some, but that their trade in comparison with that carried on by the Black people and 
Armenians was very inconsiderable— he said no more. 1 need not point out to you that this 
letter is not written for the public eye. You may if you please communicate it to Mr. Day 
and 1 request you will remember me most kindly to him. 1 have seen no house as yet that 

will suit him. When 1 mentioned that H-L had formed no intimacy, 1 except Mr. Shore. 

John Mackenf : e,ap!rtjM* ( --'>3 Lordship for permission to marry, and I believe was so to 
Miss Dawson last night— Report says through the influence of her uncle, and 1 believe it. 

Your ring is In the Jewellers hands. When anything particular occurs, you shall hear 
from me, in the mean time believe me, 

My dear Major, 

Very sincerely yours, 

WM. Sand vs. 

In presenting these papers to the Society, Dr, Uusteed with characteristic 
modesty writes to our Editor These old letters from India were offered 
for sale by a gentleman living in Wales. 1 became the purchaser of them 
for a trifling sum. They are rather disappointing I fear, but such as they arc 
(even as curiosities), 1 beg to present them to the Calcutta Historical Society 
through you. 11 The reader of the two accounts here given of an altogether 
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forgotten battle — a tale of the greatest gallantry— will not regard these papers 
as disappointing, but it was quite in keeping with all we have heard of 
l)r. Busteed’s personality that he should ask us to accept copper when 
giving us gold. The story of the victory of Colonel Parker's Detachment 
un June 18, 1776, had almost altogether dropped out of history. Major* 
General Stubbs in his History of the Bengal Army, for instance, jumps from 
>775 to 1777 with the remark “ No military operation of any moment, however, 
took pla c- in this and the two following years " (p. 501 Cambray's Edition). 
Mr. Geor ge W. Forrest’s Selections from the Letters , Despatches and other 
State Papers preserved in the Foreign Department of the Government 
«f India, 1772-17^5, are of untold worth for the student of Anglo-Indian 
History, but Mr. Forrest’s three volumes are after all but a pis alter set forth 
by a much overworked official. In them we may find a few references to 
Colonel Nevill Parker, but no reference whatsoever to his victory of June 18 
1776 - 

CAPTAIN F. G. CaRDEW ( Sketch of the Services of the Bengal Native 
Army, p. 39) writes "On the 10th June, 1776, was fought the brilliant action 
of Korah. In the preceding month Lieutenant-Colonel Parker had been 
detached from Belgram, in Oudh territory, with part of the 2nd Company of 
Artillery and the 15th and iCth Battalions of Native Infantry, to watch the 
motions of one Mabub Khan, a disaffected officer in the service of the Nawab 
Wazir, who was posted at Korah, about twenty-five miles below Cawnporc, 
with a force of seven battalions and nineteen guns. It being an object 
to gain possession of these guns, Colonel Parker marched on Korah and 
their surrender. Mabub Khan himself was not present, but the 
demand was resisted by the next in command, upon which Colonel Parker 
moved forward to enforce it : a sharp conflict ensued, resulting in the 
complete defeat of Mabub Khan's troops, and the capture of the whole of his 
guns. The loss sustained by Colonel Parker's detachment is not recorded, 
but it appears to have been considerable 1 Captain Gtaveiy, wuiuiuanding the 
15th Ba tta lion, was dangerously wounded and subsequently died of his 
wounds ; Lieutenant Erskine of the i6tb was killed. In 1829, the two corps 
engaged (which had then become the late 1st and 10th regiments ot 
Bengal Native Infantry) received the permission to inscribe ‘Korah’ 
on their colours." 

Mr, S. R. Elson has kindly presented to the Society a massive cannon 
ball dug up some years ago on the site of Old Fort William. 

Jas. C. Mitchell, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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(path** <mfa fjle Qpan^ua (Htinar. 

NDUA is a large and important village, the headquarters 
of the thoma of the same name, about seventeen miles 
north-west of Chlnsura. Next to Sstgaon, it is the oldest 
place in Hughli District It was once the capital of a 
Hindu Raja, and is famous as the site of a great victory, 
gained by the Muaalmans, under Shah Sail, over the 
Hindus^ about AJX 134a The story of the Musalman conquest of Pandua 
is legendary- rather than historical— though it seems certain that such a 
conquest did take place, and that the conqueror’s name was Shah Safi, the 
details of the story are legendary, and the supernatural details probably a 
comparatively late addition. 

The story is given by Hunter, in his Statistical Account of Btngal, 
Vol. III., PP- 313*314. Hunter took the story from Tin Tremolo of a 
Hindu fay Bhoi snath Chandra, Vol. I., pp. 141-145. Hunter’s version is as 
follows 

"The story goes that the Hindu Raja of Pandua on the occasion of 
the birth of an heir to his house, had given a great festival. One of bis 
officers, a Musalman, who held the post of translator of Persian documents, 
also made a feast of his own at the same time, at which he killed a cow, 
taking care to bury the bones in an obscure part of the town, in order to 
avoid giving offence to the Hindu population. But the bones were dug up 
by jackals at night; and the next morning, on discovering the sacrilege, 
the whole town rose on tnatst and demanded vengeance on the offender. The 
unfortunate child of the Raja, being deemed unworthy to live with the blood 
of Idne upon his head, was first killed. The people then turned upon the 
Musalman, who appealed to the Raja for protection, and not. receiving it, 
made his escape to Delhi, when the Emperor despatched a large army against 
the Pandua Raja, and a war resulted, which raged for many years, and 
finally terminated in the complete overthrow of the Hindus, This is the 
legend as told by Babu Bholanath Chandra. The Rev. James Long; in an 
article which appeared in the CodtuUa Ruvim some years ago, regarding the 
localities of the Grand Trunk Road, tells the same story, but with the 
difference that the Um — i"i a " officer of the Raja was celebrating the birth of 
bis own child, the latter being slain by the Hindus as a retaliation upon the 
father for laving f hr ghtwr ri a cow ; and that ft was to obtain revenge for the 
murder of Ms oRM that the father sought assistance fibm the Emperor at 
Delhi. This vqnfen of the story seems the more probable. 
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“A local tradition of the war between the Mohammedans and the 
Pundua Raja, relates that for a long time the Musalmans strove against the 
place in vain, as the town contained a sacred tank, the waters of which 
possessed the virtue of restoring life to the fallen soldiers of the Hindu 
garrison. The Mohammedan general, however, succeeded in destroying the 
all-healing powers of the tank, by throwing a piece of cow's flesh into it, and 
thereby defiling the water. The besieged Hindus could no more make 
use of their tank and were forced to surrender." 

So runs the story, so told by Hunter. The local tradition, last quoted, 
is taken from an article in the Calcutta Review for 1850, on " Early Bengali 
Literature and Newspapers," and the writer of that article had himself 
borrowed it from the Calcutta Asiatic Observer of 1824. The Raja of Pandua 
had sought the assistance of the Raja of Munad (Mahnad) against the invaders. 
The miraculous tank, which was called the Jkiuch Kund, was at Mahnad. 
As that place is only four miles from Pandua, if the two were under different 
rulers or Rajas, they must have been very petty principalities. 

The Pandua minar, or tower, was built to commemorate the victory of 
the Musalmans, and is said to be the oldest building in Bengal. It is 
described as follows in the List of Aucieut Monuments : — 

“ It is a round tower of five stages or storeys, each lessening in diameter, 
from 60 feet at the base to 1 5 at the top. The dimensions of the several 
stages will be best understood by being placed in a tabular form. 


Upper storey, 

diameter 

ia' 

above, 15' below ; 

height 

■8* 

Fourth „ 

l> 

33' 

10/* „ 26 ' 

II 

18' 

Third 

11 

34' 

«' .. 37' 5* 

II 

30' 

Second „ 

it 

47' 

6 * „ 48 * 1* „ 

*1 

25' 

Basement ,. 

11 

S 8' 

2 " .. 60' „ 

11 

25' 




Total 


rtf' 




Pinnacle 


9' 




Total height 

125' 


" The outer face of each storey is ornamented with very flat convex 
flutes. In the centre of the building there is a circular staircase leading to 
the topi At the base of each successive storey there is a doorway leading 
out to a narrow ten ace on the outside which runs all round. The entrance 
door of the basement storey is on the west side towards the mutfid, which Is 
175 feet distant On this account it is believed to have been the Motion or 
Muaxtin's tower, from the top of which the faithful weds called to prayers. 
There is no inscription on the building, and the people of course refer its 
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WKtMfc to the holy saint Safiuddin whose tomb b dose by. . . The top. 
moat portion tumbled down In dm earthquake of 1885." 

The town eonabU of a solid core of masonry, In the centre of which is 
an iron rod, mid by tradition to have been the walking (tick of Shah Safi, 
Mu w a lm a n General. It struck me at once, when first I saw the tower, that it 
was a copy, on a smaller scale and with Inferior workmanship of the Kutab 
at EMU. It is, however, thicker in proportion to its height than the Kutab 
is. 

The ftanai of the Asiatic Society oj Bengal \ Vol. 39, 1870, contains 
pictures of die Pandua minor, and of the mosque in front of It, to the north, 
west The smear appears to have been then in perfect preservation, even to 
the s mat f pi rif iacto on the top ; and the mosque, which had fallen wholly into 
rains by tpop seems to have been also in almost perfect preservation. 
I wrote the following description of the tower in 1906 j— 

Round the circular core there was once a circular staircase, but in the 
course of ages the steps have all been worn away, and there now remains a 
rough sloping asc ent „ There b no great diflkulty in getting to the top. I 
went up on the 12th December 1900, but it is rather a scramble, and anyone 
doing so would be the better of a light, as it is pitch dark inside the tower. 
Round the circular stair b an outer wall of masonry. About ten feet above 
die ground b a recess, some sbf feet Ugh by four broad, In the outer wall, 
which b here about eight bet thick. At the top of the third story the 
stab opens out into what was once a circular gallery round the tower, but 
it b now so overgrown with bushes and jungle that it b impossible to go 
round it On the top of the fourth storey there was once a similar gallery, 
overgrown now with jungle in the same way ; there is now only sufficient 
room to ait down lu the opening of the stair here. Uptothetopofthe 
third storey dm stab b very dark, with only two small loopholes, and full 
of beta ^ 

In 1906' the Pandua minor was taken on the Government list of 
monuanenta to be kept In repair, and it was thoroughly repaired during the 
first three months of 1907. It now consists of five stories, a cupola, and 
pinnacle. The fifth story, cupola and pinnacle, of the old tower, had fallen 
hi the earthquake of 1885. A bank of earth, some six feet high, was heaped up 
round the base of the tower. The circular stair inside the tower was rebuilt 
from bottom to toft and the loopholes in the outer wall were cleared out and 
repaired, ao that the staircase Is now well Ut, and it is now quite easy to go 
bom the bottom to the top. The circular galleries round the base of each 
story were repaired, end parapets made round them. A fifth story, some 
twenty feat high, was added on; a cupola some six feet high above that, and 
a phmacb ornament, another six feet high, on top of all The height of the 
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tower, to the top of the pinnacle, is 
steps, as follows : — 

j 

now 127 feet; and there are d 

To first Gallery 

... 

... 28 steps. 

To second „ 

■ i* 

... 26 , 

To third „ 

... 

... 48 1* 

To fourth „ 

... 

... 29 , 

To interior of cupola ... 

Total 

- 30 .. 

... 161 „ 


r 


161 


The whole miner was also replastered and whitewashed. Unfortunately 
this renovation has given the appearance of a brand new erection to 
what was formerly a venerable ruin. The Bengal monsoon rains, however, 
may be trusted to remove this spick and span appearance within a few 
years. 

The mosque on the north-west was cleared out at the same time, all the 
.rubbish, fallen brickwork, and jungle, being cleared away. It appears quite 
beyond repair now. 

The minaret can be well seen from tbe railway, looking out to the 
north-east, as the train approaches Fandua from the south. It is also a 
very conspicuous object to any one approaching Fandua by the road from 
Kalna, from the north-east ; but it is not easily seen in the village itself. 
It stands about a hundred yards east of the fourth furlong of the 42nd mile 
of the Grand Trunk Road. 

North-west of the minaret are the ruins of a large mosque, said to have 
had sixty domes, a few of which are still standing, though most, of the 
building has fallen down, and much of the ruins has been cleared away. 
A number of large black oblong roughly carved stones may also be seen 
some worked into the mosque, or acting as pillars, others lying on the ground. 
Probably these were once part of an older Hindu temple. 

About a hundred yards east of the tower is a large tank, with a mosque 
on its east bank. An inscription on the mosque shows that it is about 
200 yean old. East of the mosque again is a small Mussulman cemetery, 
walled in, but falling into decay. This mosque has also recently been 
reputed. 

On the west of the Grand Trunk Road, opposite the tower, is a white- 
washed tomb, of no architectural pretensions or beauty, add to be that of 
Shah Safi alias Safiudin Sultan, the Conqueror of Pandua. 

Local tradition calls the Hindu King, whom Shah Safi overthrew, Fandu, 
The article, above quoted, from the Calcutta Review of ^850, gives his name 
as Pandraja. The supposed site of the battlefield is known as "Jang maiden” 
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or battlefield, and a tank excavated to celebrate the victory is called "Pattk 
Allah" or God’s victory. 

The date of the Musalman conquest is supposed to have been about 
A.D. 1340. The rulers of Delhi, during the fourteenth century, were— 
Taghlak ... ... ... 1316—1325 

Muhammad Taghlak ... ... 1325 — 1350 

Pima Shah ... ... ... 1350—1388 

A large mala, or religious fair, is held at Pandua on the 1st of Afag/t 
(middle of January), and a smaller one on the ist of Baxsakk (middle of 
April) every year. At the former the attendance is about 10,000; chiefly 
Musalmans. In 1824 seventy persons were crushed to death in the tower, 
owing to one man falling, those below trying to get up, and those below 
trying to get down. 

West of Pandua is a large tank, believed to be forty feet deep, called the 
Pir Pokhar or saint’s tank. It is surrounded by ruined tombs, supposed to 
be those of Musalmans who fell during the war of invasion. 

It is said that Pandua was once fortified by a wall and a trench, five 
miles in circumference. Maps of fifty years ago show a fortification, a wall 
or band completely surrounding the village. I have been out of and into 
Pandua, on all sides, north, south, east and west, dozens of times, but have 
never seen any traces of this drcumvallation ; unless an old band, running 
from the railway, a little north of the station, to the Grand Trunk Road, 
forms the remains of it. 

Pandua suffered terribly from the epidemic fever which ravaged Bengal 
in the fifties and sixties of last century. This epidemic, in its slow westward 
march, reached Pandua in July 1862 ; upwards of 1,200 of the inhabitants of 
the village died during the next six months. By 1869 it is said 5,200 had 
died out of a population of less than 7,00a 

Pandua is the chief Musalman centre in the distict of Hughli, the popula- 
tion of which is almost entirely Hindu. Four-fifths of the total district 
population are Hindus ; Pandua is the only place of liny size in the district 
where Musalmaps preponderate. Here they form the great majority. The 
Musaimans of Pandua chiefly belong to the upper classes, or Ashraf as they 
are called, and are generally known as Aimadars, from Aima, a grant, best- 
owed by the Moghul Government for services rendered by their forefathers. 
During the early years of British rule, when the British officers’ duties were 
chiefly confined to the collection of revenue, and judicial authority was left in 
the hands of Xd$it, or Musalman judges, these Kaais were often chosen 
from among the Aimadars of Pandua ; and the post of Kasi-al-Kassat (. Kan 
of Kaais , or chief Koai) was for some time hereditary in a Pandua family 
the last holder of the post being Koai Muhammad Mazhar. The Musalmans 
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of Pandua are said, no doubt with truth, to be chiefly descended from the 
officers and soldiers who invaded Bengal under Shah Safi In the fourteenth 
century. 

Even in Its modern decay, Pandua is still a large and important village. 

It is the headquarters of a tkana, and forms a municipal onion. The 
station is a fairly large one, all trains, except the mails, stop at It. There is 
a Public Works Department resthouse in the village, also an English school, 
and a biweekly dispensary, a branch of the Bhola Nath Bose dispensary at 
Mandatal is held on hAt (market) afternoons, Sundays and Wednesdays. 

Mahnad, more properly Mahanath (the great Lord), is a large village, 
situated partly in Pandua and partly in Polba thana, four miles south of 
Pandua. As stated above, it is said to have been the capital of another 
Raja, who assisted the Pandua Raja against the Musalmans ; possibly the 
two villages formed one town at that time. If so, all traces of the buildings 
filling the space between the two have disappeared. The miraculous tank 
may still be seen, and is now known as the “ ft bat Kund," or tank of life. 
There are temples of Brahmomoyo and Shiva in the village. At the latter a 
festival, known as the Mahmad Jatk (an Uriya word for festival), is held in 
the month of February, on the Shivaratri, the fourteenth day after the full 
moon in the month of Phalgun. The Bengal Rural Mission of the United 
Free Kirk has a station at Mahnad, and keeps up a school and a small 
dispensary. Five district roads meet in the village. Mahnad station on the 
Bengal Provincial Railway is about a mile south of the village. 

Dwarbasini is a small village about four miles west and a little south' of 
Mahnad, and so is eight miles from Pandua. This place also has a legend 
almost identical with those of Pandua and Mahnad. The legend was furnished 
to me by Babu Satkauri Ghosh, Headmaster of Dwarbasini School. It runs 
as follows : — 

At the time of the Musalman invasion of Bengal, a line of Hindu kings 
of the Satgop caste held their capital at Dwarbasini. The last of them was 
named Dwar Pal. His kingdom was invaded by a Musalman general named 
Muhammad AIL The first battle fought was indecisive. In Dwar Pal’s palace 
enclosure was a tank called the Jibat kund, or tank of life, which had the power 
of curing the wounds of all who bathed in it, and even of restoring to life the 
bodies of those slain in battle if they were placed in the sacred water. A 
Musalman saint named Saha Jokai got leave from Dwar Pal to bathe in this 
tank, and entered the water with a piece of beef hidden in his clothes ; the 
pollution of the tank caused by this beef deprived the water of its healing 
powers. Bereft of its help, Dwar Pal was utterly defeated in a second battle, 
after which he and all his family burned themselves on a funeral pyre within 
Ms palace, which was thus reduced to a heap of ruins, known as Dkan pata. 
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Before his death he predicted that, whenever a respectable Hindu of the 
Satgop caste should come to live at Dwarbasini, he would become its king. 
It is said that, as long as the Musalman rule lasted, no Satgop was ever 
allowed to settle there. 

The tank now shown as the Jibat kund is only a small shallow pond, on 
the south side of a much larger tank known as kamana (prayer-fulfilling). A 
small tomb on the east of the Jibat kund is said to be that of the Pir Saha 
Jokai. It is in good repair, having been renewed within the last twenty years. 
Another large tank, a little to the east, now divided by cross bands into three 
small tanks, is called Chandra hup (tank of moonshine). Some distance to 
the north are another large tank called Papkatan (sin removing) and a series 
of seven tanks called Sat Satin , after the Raja’s seven wives. On the south- 
east of Dwarbasfni is a slightly raised mound composed of broken brick, 
known as the garh* or fort. All over the village, a little below the surface, 
are the remains of brick houses and walls, with many filled up wells ; and 
local tradition says that much treasure has from time to time been dug up, as 
well as many broken sculptured stones. 

Nowadays Dwarbasini is a small, decayed, and very poor village. It 
contains a school and an outpatient dispensary, the latter is chiefly maintained 
by Raja Piari Mohan Mukerjea, C.S.K., of Uttarpara, who owns much 
property in the neighbourhood. Dwarbasini Station on the Bengal Provin- 
cial Railway is about a mile south of the main village. Another mile or so to 
the south-east, in Sathan village stands one of the towers of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. Between Dwarbasini village and the railway line 
may be seen the ruins of an indigo factory, the chimney of which is still 
standing. All over Hughli district may be seen the remains of indigo 
factories ; the vats, specially their floors, last a very long time ; but this 
is the only one I have seen where the chimney remains standing. Indigo 
cultivation in this district died out about 1830 to 1840. 

Dwarbasini, like Pandua, suffered terribly from thf epidemic fever, which 
first attacked the village in 1863, about a year after it reached Tandua. 
In 1869 it was reported that 1,900 out of 2,700 inhabitants of Dwarbasini 
had died during the last six years, and that out of the 800 remaining barely 
one-fourth were in good health. 

Bainchi is a considerable village about five and a half miles north-west 
of Pandua, and about a mile and a half east of Bainchi Station on the East 
Indian Railway. There are an inpatient dispensary and a Higher English 
School here maintained by endowment. Babu Bihari Lai Mukerjea, a 
wealthy trader and ztmtndar who lived at Bainchi and died in the seventies 
of last century, left a lakh and a half of rupees for the maintenance of the 
school and dispensary. The bulk of his property was left to his widow for 
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life. She survived Urn for about thirty years, dying oniSth Dacembei 1905, 
when the whole property fell in to Government aa a trust far charitable 
purposes. The school haa since been moved into the family le e id eace of fti 
founder. In the compound of thia taouae are two old Hindu temples with 
high conical' roofi A small inscription op one of diem state* that it was 
erected In the year 1604 SaMda. This would be AA: ifitj. The Smkabda 
era is the era of Vikramaditya. Here and there in the village of Baluchi are 
several small temples, built of beautifully moulded briefest One of theGXS. 
tower* was built aft Nlala, a small village three miles northeast of BainchL 
It fell in the earthquake of 188$ and Is now re p r ese nted only fay a rough 
mound of ruins. 

D. G. Crawford, 
LiatoGrt, 
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To breathe the air of Sikkim fret . 

To wander by her purling rills ; 

And seek the beauty of her hills 
The blueness of her sky. 

(Colman Macaulay : Lay of Lachen.) 

E term “ old ” as applied to so comparatively modern a 
town as Darjeeling is somewhat of a misnomer when 
compared with some of the subjects dealt with in the pages 
of Bengal; Past, and Present, yet the growth has been so 
considerable and the changes so many, that it may be of 
interest to reproduce an old map of Darjeeling and add 
some notes on the early inhabitants of this now fashionable hill station of 
Bengal. The old map, a copy of which is here reproduced, was shown to the 
writer by Mr. L. S. O’Malley, I.C.S., (the Editor of the present series of 
“Bengal Gazetteers") and was fouAd in an old volume entitled The Bengal 
and Agra Guide and Gazetteer for 1841 (Calcutta, William Ruston and 
Company). 

To understand it a brief reference is needed to the early history of 
Darjeeling and for this we can take no better guides than the chapter in Mr. 
O’Malley's recent Gazetteer of Darjeeling and an old Handbook of Darjeeling , 
pubjjshed in 1863 by Captain J. G. Hathorn, R.A. (Calcutta, 1863, R. C. 
Lepage, i, Tank Square). 

Early History. 

• 

The history of Darjeeling is a late chapter in the extension of British 
rule in India. 'Before the year 1816 what is now the district of Darjeeling 
was in possession of the Nepalese, having been forcibly taken from the people 
of Sikkim. I At the end of the war with Nepal (on 4th March 1816) it was 
ceded to the East India Company by the treaty of Segouli, and on 10th 
February 1817 by the treaty of Titalya the territory so ceded was made over 
by the British to the Sikkim Raja. This “treaty covenant or agreement" 
was made between Captain Barre Latter, “ Agent on the part of His Excel- 
lency the Right Hon'ble Earl of Moira, K.G., Governor-General, etc.,” and 
certain named " deputies on the part of the Raja of Sikkimputtee." Disputes, 
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however, continued to occur from time to time and in 1828 the Governor- 
General deputed Captain Lloyd along with Mr. J. W. Grant* of the Civil 
Service to effect a settlement. They went to Darjeeling and apparently 
settled matters for the time. In a report, dated 18th June 1829, Lloyd claimed 
to have been the first European to have visited what he called “the old 
Goorkha Station of Darjeeling.” He spent six days there in February 1829 
and was immediately struck “ with its being well adapted for the purpose of 
a sanitarium.” He also commented on “its strategical position as command- 
ing the entrance to Nepal and Bhutan.” / 

'Owing to the numerous Nepalese raids the once flourishing Sikkim 
village of Darjeeling had been deserted by its inhabitants and little remained 
but the ruins of an old temple or Buddhist monastery. This was situated on 
the top of what is now called “ Observatory Hill ” in the centre of the present 
station. Later on this gumpa was rebuilt, and still later it fell into ruins, and 
a new gumpa was built, which still exists, in the Bhutia busti , on the road 
down to the cantonment at Lebong. This ruined temple is the one referred 
to in the Gazetteer of 1841 as the “old ruin” and was long a landmark in 
the neighbourhood. A Buddhist " chorten ” still crowns this hill and numer- 
ous prayer flags still flutter their prayers in the wind. / 

v/The representations of Lloyd and Grant were not neglected by Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor-General, who soon after in 1830 deputed 
Captain Herbert, the Deputy Surveyor-General, and Mr. Grant to explore the 
tract and report to him. They soon reported, and, as the old Gazetteer 
says — “Occupation was strongly advocated and the various capabilities of 
the place pointed out.” V 

^ The Court of Directors having been consulted and having agreed, 
Captain Lloyd received orders to “on the first convenient occasion” reopen 
negotiations with the Sikkim Raja. The “convenient occasion” soon arose 
owing to a raid made by some Lepcha refugees from Nepal into Sikkim and 
on 1st February 1835 the Raja of Sikkim executed a deed of grant and 
“out of friendship for the Government of the Company” he presented 
“Darjeeling to the Governor-General for the purpose of enabling the servants 
of his Government suffering from sickness to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages.” The cession of the then uninhabited mountain was unconditional, 


•J. W. Grant became a "writer ” in 1805, a “ senior merchant ” in 1816, was afterwards Commer- 
cial Resident at Malda, and in 1833 11 Export Warehouse Keeper." He retired in 1849 and devoted 
bimaelt to astronomy and bnilt for himself an observatory. He died on 17th September 1865. Readers 
of that blend of sense and sensibility The Journal of Mrs . Fenton <1826-1830), will remember how 
much mention is made of Mr. and Mrs. Grant during the six months Mrs. Fenton (then Mrs. Campbell) 
lived with her friends the Gouldsburys at Malda. Mr. Grant is described as a 11 well-informed and 
agreeable man and a Highlander," and his visits to the “ Nepaul Hills ” are severaf times referred to. 
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but in 1841 the Government granted the Raja an allowance of Rs. 3,000 as 
compensation and afterwards raised it to Rs. 6,000. r 

Soon after Lloyd and Dr. Chapman (one of the medical officers of the 
Calcutta General Hospital) were sent to spend the winter of 1836-37 in 
Darjeeling and to report on its fitness as a sanitarium, and in 1840 the 
District of Darjeeling became officially recognised as a “District " by the 
appointment o(Dr. Archibald Campbell to be “Superintendent of Darjeeling 
and in charge of political relations with Sikkim. 1 ^ 

The Men who made Darjeeling. 

The three men to whom Darjeeling is indebted for its existence and 
development are Lloyd, Grant and Campbell. Lloyd and Grant discovered 
it and were the first Europeans to tread those hills, it was to Lloyd’s 
influence with the Raja of Sikkim that the cession of the hill territory was 
made * and to Dr. A. Campbell Darjeeling is indebted not only for the 
successful development of the plade, but for the introduction of the great 
industry of these hills — the tea plantations. 

An old report, written in 1852, by a Judge of the Supreme Court, is 
quoted by O'Malley ; in it full credit is given to Campbell. It runs : 

11 He found Darjeeling an inaccessible tract of forest by his exertions 

an excellent sanitarium has been established for troops and others, 
a Hill Corps has been formed for the maintenance of order, seventy 
European houses have been built, with a bazar, jail and buildings 
for the sick of the depdt ; a revenue of Rs. 50,000 has been raised 
and is collected punctually, a system of administration of Justice has 

been introduced forced labour has been abolished, the cultivation 

of tea and coffee introduced and various European fruits and grapes ; 
^ in short, I may say that to him the Government is indebted for the 
formation of the district of Darjeeling.” 

Dr. Archibald Campbell was born in Scotland ,on 20th April 1805 and 
was therefore 35 years of age when appointed Superintendent of Darjeeling. 
He was educated in Edinburgh and took his M.D. degree there in 1826. On 
6th May 1827 he received his commission in the Bengal Medical Service. 
He had acted as Residency Surgeon in Nepal when Brian Hodgson was 
Political Officer, and in 1840 he was appointed first “Superintendent of 
Darjeeling," where he spent the next 22 years, retiring in February 1862, 
with 35 years’ service. He died on 5th November 1874. He published a 
book (8vo. Calcutta, 1848) entitled “ Routes from Darjeeling to Tibet and 
Intinerary from Pharo in Tibet to Lassa /’ and numerous aitictes in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

* This is recorded on General Lloyd’s memorial ublcl in St. Andrew's Church, Darjeeling. 
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Captain Hathom {Handbook of 1863) writes of Campbell and his work 
as follows 

“ Agreeable and courteous in manner, able and judicious in mind, ener- 
getic and enterprising it is to Dr. Campbell that Darjeeling 

mainly owes its past progress and present position. For two and 
twenty years he wisely wielded the sceptre of this little principality 
and when at length he laid it down and exchanged the cares of 
office for rest and retirement in his native land, he left Darjeeling 
with the kindly wishes and grateful remembrances of all who had 
ever known him. i When Dr. Campbell took charge, there were not 
20 families [ 4 100 souls 1 says another account] in the whole tract 
of hills, there is now (1863) a population of 20,000.” [In 1901 the 
population of the Darjeeling District was 249,117.]/ 


Trouble with Sikkim. 

for Campbell’s first nine years there was nothing of political importance 
to disturb the even course of affairs in Darjeeling, but in 1848 Dr. (now Sir) 
Joseph Dalton Hooker (the still surviving veteran) came to Darjeeling and 
the Governor-General had specially asked the Sikkim Raja to give him every 
assistance in his botanical inquiries, instead, however, of doing so the Raja, 
or rather his Dewan, (generally called the Pagla Dewan) systematically 
placed every obstacle he could in Hooker's path. Campbell therefore deter- 
mined to join Hooker and interview the Raja. Campbell and Hooker reached 
Toomlong, the then capital of Sikkim, on 3rd November 1849, but the Raja 
totally ignored them. They therefore left the next day and on 7th November 
they were both seized by a body of 90 Sikkimese soldiers and made prisoners, 
and Campbell was very roughly treated and tortured. The story is graphically 
told by Hooker in his Himalayan Journals (Chapters XXV and XXVI). 
Military preparations were begun at Darjeeling when the news reached 
there, but Campbell and Hooker were not released till they had been in 
captivity for six weeks. 

\As a punishment for this unprovoked outrage the territory of the Sikkim 
terai was taken back by the Company from the Raja. This was effected by 
four policemen who entered the treasury and found there exactly six rupees ! 
The boundary between Sikkim and British territory was also fixed at the 
Rungeet river, where it still remains.^ 
f After this nothing of special importance took place till i860, when 
Cahipbell reported that the Sikkimese had set our authority at defiance, had 
prohibited trade and systematically kidnapped and made slaves of British 
subjects. Campbell was then ordered to seize ccftain portions of Sikkim 
till the demands for redress were agreed to. In November i860 he matched 
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into Sikkim with three other Europeans and 100 men of the local Darjeeling 
“ Sebundy^Sappers " and reached Richinpong, a village about 40 miles from 
Darjeeling/ He was here fiercely attacked and was forced to retire owing 
to his ammunition being exhausted and on hearing reports of a threatened 
attack on Darjeeling. The retreating little force was badly mauled in 
a defile 6 miles from camp, and the retreat became a flight till they met 
a detachment sent out to their aid. For some days there was considerable 
excitement in Darjeeling, but a force was soon organised and put under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Gawler ,* F.R.G.S., of the 73rd Foot. 

The Expedition of 1861. 

This force consisted of a battery of Mountain Artillery, 2 Naval 
howitzers, 400 men of the 6th Royal Regiment, 5 companies of the 73rd 
N.I., a wing of the 3rd Sikhs and 290 men of the Sikh Police (now 45th 
Sikhs). The force crossed the Rungeet on 2nd February 1861. The enemy 
offered but feeble resistance and the chief difficulty was in the desertion of the 
transport coolies. The force reached Toomlong on 9th March and the young 
Raja came down from Chumbi to meet them, and a treaty was signed 
by the Hon’ble Ashley Eden, “ the Envoy and Special Commissioner ” and 
11 Sekeong Kuzoo, the Maharaja of Sikkim 11 on 28th March 1861. 

The treaty consisted of 23 articles and made arrangements for trade, 
delivery of defaulters and criminarts, etc., and the Maharaja expressed his 
sincere regret for the misconduct of his servants and subjects and agreed to 
pay an indemnity.! 

We need not continue the history of Darjeeling after 1861.J 


* A very interesting account of this expedition into Sikkim (which in 1849 Sir Charles Napier had 
pr onounced to be •• impracticable for British Troops") was given by the Commandant, Lieutenant- 
CoHmjqI John Cos Gawler, in a book published by Edward Stanford (London, 1873), entitled “ Sikkim, 
with hinta on Mountain and Jungle Warfare." Gawler was afterwards made Keeper of the Crown Jewels 
in the Tower of London and died on 31st July 188a. I am indebted for the loan of this hook to Mr. 
John White, an old and respected resident of Darjeeling, who cam'* to Darjeeling with the 6th Foot in 
December i860. 

t Ashley Eden. had an hereditary interest in Darjeeling, being son of the third Lord Auckland and 
nephew of the Governor-General. He was Lieutenant-Governor 1877-1882 ; his name is stUl comme- 
morated in the Eden Sanitarium and in a house and road called “ Ashley-" On 13th March 1864 as 
Envoy to Bhutan he was very roughly handled and subjected to indignities, as Campbell was at the 
hands of the Sikkimese in 1849. 

t Though no mention is made in these Notes of the later Sikkim expedition of 1888-89, y rt k may 
be worth while to put on record the story recorded by Captain M. Power, an old and respected resident 
of Darjeeling (to whom I am indebted for much information in the these notes). 

It runs as follows: Alter the battle of the Jelap La Pass among the prisoners taken was a 
" Tibetan ” of fair complexion, bine eyes and red hair, so European was he in appearance that one of his 
captors mid : ** Bedad he’s the very twin of Paddy Sullivan." The Doctor whib attended to his wounds 
heaune interested in him and made many inquiries ; be found that the prisoner's nam^ was Namgsy 
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Darjeeling in 1841. 

We may now try to realise what the old station was like in 1841, when 
the accompanying map was published. The numbers on the map refer to 
locations or to houses already built. 

We may commence at the north-west corner of the station. We find 
marked on the map the site of a house called, obviously from its northerly 
position, “John o’Groats.” It belonged to a Lieutenant Montgomery 
who may have been the officer of that name in the 15th Native Infantry, 
then stationed at Dinapore. The site of this house must have been near 
to the present fine house called M Singamari ” belonging to Mr. A. Price. It 
was near what is now called North Point, where St. Joseph’s College now 
stands. This College was opened in 1892, the school having formerly been 
at a house called “ Sunny Bank.” 

The road which now runs round Birch Hill then existed from John 
O’Groats to the present Observatory Hill. On this road in 1841 were situated 
two houses, No. 2 or 3, belonging to a Mr. Yule. Higher up this road was 
No. 4 belonging to Mr. Smith, of whom more hereafter, and No. 5 called 
11 Primrose Hill ” belonging to Mr. Martin. This Mr. Martin, or his family, for 
many years after kept the principal shop of Darjeeling. The shop was in 
1863 close to General Lloyd’s house (No. 16 on map). Mr. Martin also owned 
location No. 41 and, later on, the house ncftv known as “ Rose Bank,” which 
has been in the possession of the Maharaja of Burdwan’s family for the past 
SO years. Next to “ Primrose Hill ” came location No. 6. This is on the 
ground now known as “Wilson’s Busti.” It is just below the present 
Durbar Hall and the houses are now used as the offices of the local Public 
Works Department. No. 6 was the only Hotel of those days. It belonged 
to Mr. S. Smith, the owner of locations Nos. 5 and 28. Smith had let, out' 
this Hotel to D. Wilson & Co., the enterprising firm whose name is preserved 


Doola and, afterwards, a Lama of the Pemionchi Monastery in Sikkim told him that many years before 
a big burly red-haired European had come to Sikkim, with a Lepcha wife, and had settled down in 
Sikkim s when our Expedition of k86i came this man and his family migrated to Tibet. Inquiries 
made in Darjeeling proved that about 1849, a harum-scarum red-haired Irishman named Timothy 
Dool&n had fallen in love with a Lepcha woman and on his commanding officer ordering him back to 
Dinapur in order to break off the affair Tim Doolan had bolted into Sikkim with his Lepcha wife and 
refused to return and had even fired on the “ Sebundy Sappers” sent in pursuit of him. A messenger 
was sent to Namgay Doola’s house in Tibet and brought back with him an old brass regimental buckle 
and an old crucifix, etc., proving the above story to be true. Tim Dooley became “Timday Doola ” 
and probably his descendants are in Tibet to this day and Namgay Doola, the "Tibetan ” prisoner, wss 
the son of the Irish Tim Doolan. Kipling apparently has heard of this story ; see his Namgay Doola 
( Ed, do /sure, Macmillan & Co. IV. In Black and Whitt, p. a6.), butdCipling'l stgry has too much of 
the stage Irishman about it and is not as good a story as the version, published privately, by Captain 
Power, here summarised. 
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in Calcutta in the name “ Wilson Hotel ’’ still given by ghariwalas to the 
Great Eastern Hotel. 

The Darjeeling Hotel was a fair sized one, containing (in 1841) 14 single 
and 7 double rooms. It was managed for D. Wilson & Co. by Mr. Warman, 
the owner or occupier of location No. 7 close by. 

It was probably the same “ cottage-like 11 building which so disappointed 
Hooker on his arrival in Darjeeling on 16th April 1848. He had been 
informed that there was a “ furnished hotel ” in Darjeeling and had (in 
English fashion) brought neither servants nor bedding. He describes 
it {Himalayan Journals ; Chapter IV) as 11 a long cottage-like building, divided 
off into pairs of apartments which are hired by visitors. 11 This “ hotel *' 
was probably little better than the d&k bungalow of the day, and twenty 
years later it was even more uncomfortable, for in 1863 Captain Hathorn 
devotes over two pages of his Handbook to a denunciation of it..." There is 
neither (he wrote) an Hotel or D&k Bungalow properly so called... There is 
what is called a D&k Bungalow belonging to Messrs. D. Wilson & Co.” The 
accommodation is described as “ inferior both in quantity and quality, the 
cuisine is bad, the khansama’s charges are exorbitant ” (this is not surprising 
as the kkansama was an ex-convict " who had been twice in jail”). The 
people of 1863 possibly expected much, for Captain Hathorn remarks 
that 11 the gentry of Calcutta who have been accustomed to the sumptuous 
dinners, the silver plate, and icod champagne of Calcutta ” are naturally 
disgusted with (< the stringy sheep, the muscular goat, the indigestible bread 
and the altogether-to-be abominated fowl " with which they were regaled in 
Darjeeling in 1863. 

House or location No. 8 belonged to a Colonel Caufield. This may be 
a Lieutenant-Colonel Caufield, C.B., of the Light Cavalry, who went on sick 
ip^ve in February 1841, as the Army List shows. He may have been one of 
the first invalids to enjoy the cool breezes of Darjeeling. 

House No. 9, called " Solitaire,” belonged to Mr. Hepper, probably of the 
firm of Hepper & Co., who owned location No. 30 hnd its house, then and 
still called “ Oak Lodge.” The site of No. 9 corresponds with that of the 
present house, *“ Rivers Hill,” close by the Shrubbery cricket ground. We 
understand that the name "Rivers ” was taken from that of Sir A. Rivers 
Thompson, who was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 1882-87, and is 
remembered as the opponent of what was in those stirring days called the 
“Ilbert Bill.” Location No. 10 we cannot trace, but No. 11 is a well-known 
one, as it is the site of the present Shrubbery. The old house is seen in the 
picture of 1852 with three tall trees in front of it. The house on this site 
had formerly been in the possession of Sir Thomas Edwards Michell Turton, 
Bart., who was Registrar of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and succeeded 
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hit brother as Baronet in 1844, and later on got into financial troubles which 
led to his being an inmate for a considerable time of the civil side of the 
Presidency Jail, where till recently a ward was pointed out known by the 
name of Turton’s ward. 

This house, about 1862, passed into the possession of Mr. Charles H. 
Barnes, a notable man in old Darjeeling and one of the most energetic 
pioneers of the tea industry.* Readers of Hooker's " Himalayas ” will 
remember how he records the hospitality of Mr. G. Barnes in his comfortable 
house, "on a conical hill overlooking the Ganges," at Colgong, and how 
Mr. Charles H. Barnes was the first to welcome him to Darjeeling on 
his arrival at the " Hotel ” as above described. The Barnes brothers were 
noted for their hospitality and kept open house for travellers on their 
way to the hills. It was Charles H. Barnes who opened out the tea estates of 
Chongtong, Nagri, Singtom, Vah, Mineral Springs, Rungneet and the 
Mounteviot estate at Kurseong. A tablet is erected to his memory in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Darjeeling, and the names of two estates in the district, 
" Bamesmore ” and “ Barnesbeg,” still commemorate the name of the man 
who did so much to establish the great industry of these hills. From the 
hands of Mr. Barnes the old house in the grounds of the Shrubbery passed 
into the possession of the Cooch Behar Estate and was finally cheaply 
purchased by Government on 31st October 1877. The present fine residence 
of the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, erected in i879t in Sir Ashley 
Eden’s time, was first occupied in the summer of 1880. The previous 
houses though usually described as a "cottage,” must have been a fairly 
large and roomy one, for in it dwelt a succession of Lieutenant-Governors 
from the days of Sir Frederick Halliday, the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. 


•We content ourselves with * bare mention of the tea industry in these hills | its history has yet to be 
written. It has had many ups and downs, an early boom, a slump in x866, another advance in 1871-41 
a depression ten years later, a great rise in 1892-96, then great overproduction and its consequences, and 
a steady Improvement to the present day. (See an interesting note in the Empire fd 17th April 1907.) 

This and the story of the rise and fell of the settlement at Hope Town, which the energy of Mr. 
Brinci Mr. Deems and Mr. H. Dear (of Monghyr) endeavoured to make a success, are well worth 
recording. The aspirations of those days are seen in this attempt at Hope Town to realise the vision 
of Brian Hodgson " of a hundred thousand loyal hearts and stalwart bodies of Saxon mould* 1 settled in 
these hills. Remember also Lord Canning’s Minute, and the endeavours of Bishop Cotton for the 
establishment of hill schools in Xndis. Will not some one tell the tale in the pages of Bmgti : tout and 
Preuni f 

tThe porch and tower were added afterwards fay Eden. The Durbar Hall to the north of the 
Shrubbery was built by Sir Charles Elliott and a new storey was added and a fine Durbar Hall completed 
by Sir Andrew Fraser in 1906. The Shrubbery grounds were laid oOt under thwedvice .of Sir Georgs 
Xing, of the Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 
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House, or location, No. 12 belonged to a Mr. Dickens, it was on the 
slope of the hill below the Shrubbery. No. 13 was also owned by the 
Mr. Hepper already mentioned. It was called " Lowland Place ” probably 
because of its situation below the present cart road and not far from the 
big still-increasing landslip, near the Happy Valley Tea Estate. Nos. 14 and 
1 5 belonged to a Mr. Bruce and correspond to the sites of houses on the 
hillside below the Amusement Club. No. 14 still exists and is called 
“ Caroline Villa " ( the first house to start the custom now so common in 
Darjeeling of giving girls' names to houses, eg, Alice Villa, Catherine 
Villas, etc., etc.). This house is now occupied by the Nuns of the neighbouring 
Convent and School. 

The next house is an important one, it is No. 16 on the old map, but it can- 
not be recognised on the picture of 1852.* This house was called “ Mount 
Pleasant," a name still belonging to a road close by. It belonged to General 
Lloyd, the discoverer of Darjeeling, whose family has done much for that 
place. ‘ 

Immediately below General Lloyd's house were the old Public Gardens, 
long since built over. The present gardens on the north-west slope of the 
Eden Sanitarium hill are now known as the Lloyd Botanical Gardens and 
were presented to Government in 1878 by Mr. William Lloyd, the proprietor 
of Lloyd’s Bank, nephew of General Lloyd, who also gave the beautiful 
Birch Hill to the station on the condition that it was to be kept as a Park 
for the people, unbuilt upon for all time. Mr. William Lloyd also subscribed 
handsomely to the building of the new Church in 1870 and presented it with 
the organ. He also gave the local corps of Volunteers a Maxim Gun, said 
to have been the first ever brought to India. During the past eighty years, 
truly the Lloyd family have done much for Darjeeling. Before the gift 
o‘f"the Lloyd Botanical Gardens the Government Botanical Gardens were out 
at Rungaroon, a well-known picnic place, in the forest below Tiger Hill, 
across the Rungnoo valley. 

To return to the old Map. No. 17 belonged to Dr. Pearson, whose name 
is also attached.to locations Nos. 24 and 44. No. 17 marks the site of the large 
house now called " Southfield" between the Church and the Alliance Bank. 
Dr. Pearson had resided in Darjeeling and had written on the diseases of the 
people and the climate. In the Army List for 1841 he is shown as Surgeon 
to the Governor-General and as having come out in the Bengal Medical 
Service in the “ season ” of 1825. 

Location No. 18 corresponds to the present bazar and No. 19 was the 

magazine close by the old Kacheri. 

- - - - 

* A strange omission, the house below and to the left of the Church in the picture is certainly the 
old Kachtri (the Amusement Club). 
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The site of the old Kacheri, called Dr. Campbell's Kacheri, \ is clearly 
seen on the old map, and also (slightly below and to the left of the 
Church) in the picture of 1852 ;on the site now occupied by the Amusement 
Club. 

We make out four Kacheries in Darjeeling, vis., Dr. Campbell's, and 
another in the sixties, in a large house in the centre of the bazar, now occupied 
as quarters for some of the Secretariat clerks. The third was on the site of the 
present Kacheri, and when it was burned down in 1896, the present fine 
Kacheri arose from its ashes. Below the first Kacheri and the Church, on what 
is now the Victoria Gardens till recently the old Secretariat and quarters for 
the clerks used to stand and before that General Lloyd’s house Mount Pleasant. 
After the fine new Secretariat was built closely, this open flat space was 
converted into the M Victoria Gardens,” a favourite resort of the rosy-cheekcd 
children for whom Darjeeeling has ever been famous. 

The site of the old Kacheri of Dr. Campbell was made over by the 
Government of Bengal in a letter, dated 16th August 1892, to the Committee 
of the present Darjeeling Amusement Club on the condition that the land 
be used solely for the purposes of a club. The ground so given over (on 
a sixty years’ lease with the option of renewal) at the nominal rent of one 
hundred rupees a year was 2 acres, 3 roods, 10 poles and 90*5 feet, as the 
accurate measurement in the lease records it. 

This Club began as a tennis club, and in its early days appears to have 
been in difficulties, for in 1863 the building then used as the “Assembly 
Rooms ” was sold to a Mr. Dunn, who opened a shop there, and as the author 
of the Handbook of 1863 says, “the scats once pressed by the belles of 
Darjeeling are now covered with hermetically sealed lobsters and tart 
fruits.” Besides this shop of Mr. Dunn there then was another shop 
kept by Mr. Doyle, situated below General Lloyd’s House in what 15 n*w 
“ Meadow Bank,” a Government Office. A Mr. Chapman also had another 
shop, “ on the road between Becchwood and the Church,” which was probably 
the first shop on what is now called (( Commercial Row ” at the Chowrasta end 
of Auckland Road. 

The present Darjeeling Club, Limited, for long known as the “ Planters’ 
Club,” was started (as 1 am informed by Babu N. K. Chaudhurir the Head 
Clerk) in 1868, in the house, below the present Alliance Bank of Simla, called 
“Alice Villa.” It afterwards moved into its present comfortable premises, and 
on 13th January 1889 at the instigation of Lord Ulick Browne (the present 
Marquis of Sligo), then President of the Club, it wa9 purchased from the 
Maharajah of Cooch Behar for 95,000 rupees. It was subsequently enlarged, 
and in the beginning of the year 1908 it was inverted" into a Limited 
Liability Company. 
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( Close by Dr. Campbell’s old Kacheri and on the same site as the present 
StNAndrew's Church, stood the old Church, also called St. Andrew’s, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid on St. Andrew’s day 1843. It was built 
at the cost of only Rs. 9,000 by Captain G. W. Bishop of the 79th N. I., the 
Commandant of the local Corps of “Sebundy Sappers.” It had accommodation 
for 150 persons, and was opened for Divine Service in October 1844. It 
was built of brick “ stuccoed over and white washed.” The author of the 
Handbook of 1863 complained of the distance soldiers had to go to 
the Church from Jalapahar. In 1867 St. Luke's Church was built at 
Jalapahan) 

The old hospital is shown on the map on the east side of the hill now 
topped by the Eden Sanitarium (opened on 22nd April 1S83). The old 
hospital had three wards, one for the corps of sappers, one for the general 
public, and one for sick convicts from the old jail on the slope below, 
t here was also a dispensary for out-patients. 

We now come to the flat space marked IT. I’, on the old map. This is 
the present Chowrasta, from here ran and still runs a road up the ridge to 
the S.E., now called the Eastern Jalapahar Road. In the old map it is 
noted that a circular road was contemplated around the present Observatory 
Hill. As soon as this road was made, a “crossroad” must have existed here, 
but the name “Chowrasta” was not used even in 1863, and all measurements 
of distances within the station wfcrc taken from “Dell Corner,” which is the 
house now, by a corruption of the word 41 Dell," called 14 The Dale.” 

Below the above-mentioned Eastern Jalapahar road on the east side of 
the same ridge is the road, then traced out and now called the Calcutta 
Road, which runs to Ghoom, across the big landslip below St. Paul's School. 
On the map this road is shown as a 44 new line of road traced out.” At the 
f»vet pf this ridge, on the west on the old map, are the words 4 ‘ level road 
being traced out.” This, as the old Gazetteer of 1841 tells us, is the road 
“called the Auckland Road leading to the waterfall two miles from the old 
ruin,” or in modern language leading from Observatory HiJI to the Eden 
Kails and indegd on to Ghoom.* The 44 Old Ruin ” was the remains of the old 
Monastery or Gumpa t destroyed in an old Goorkha raid as mentioned above, 
This new road, called after the Governor-General of the day, was laid out 
under Dr. Campbell’s orders by the young Lieutenant, R. C. Napier, destined 
a quarter of a century later to become Lord Napier of Magdala. Napier was 
in 1841 Executive Engineer in Darjeeling. The present houses on this road 
called 44 Sligo Hall ” and 41 Ulick Villas ” were built during the years Lord 
Ulick Browne (the present Marquis of Sligo) resided in Darjeeling. 


In 1863 Ghoom was known as “ The Saddle.' 



'' thephowrasts «r “ DsH Cor^>;l6b^ build- 
ing groqnd felc^ai f - 

.'■ The fottocation on this ridge, No. 94* belongedto Or, Pearson, above 
mentioned, and coiWfpotkbtp the tine die of the bouse sow known as 
“Benrtore." Newt came Mr.Bayley’s location, Nat es, andfoliewiogup the 
ridge we come to No,s6, pc. CempboU’s location, this b tho rite of the 
house stUl appropriately named “ Campbell Cottage.” The old neme was 
“One Tees House," and curiously one young ties still narks the tom in the 
short avenue leading up to the house. The house afterwards dime into the 
possesdon of the CoochBriutr Estate (as aresomany of . the houses now on 
thb ridge), It was sold to the Planters’ Gub (now the DarjeelingCkib, 
Limited) and by them, in 1908, was «$d to Government for Rs. 50000, as the 
Government wanted the house and Its fine site to provide houses for the 
Superintendent of Police and the Civil Surgeon, It b to he hoped that 
when the new house for the CWil Surgeon is built, the old name "One Tree 
House” will be revived to commemorate one of the residences of the 
medical man who made Darjeeling, . 

It b, however, very clear that Dr. Campbell lived forthe greater part of 
his Ufe to Darjeeling in another bourn for long known as “Beechwood 
House.” Thb is on the .sites numbered 44 and 4$ on the old map. In 
1863 the Handbook clearly calls Beechwood “Dr. Campbell's old house ; " 
the grounds were tastefully arranged and well wooded, and tradition has it 
that many of the big trees and rhododendrons were planted by Sir J. D. 
Hooker. Some local irritation was recently caused by the present owner, 
a German gentleman, cutting down trees and in the opinion of many 
spoiling his property. Part of tire former grounds of thb house ere now 
opened up and built over with houses large and small, including ajarge 
public rink.* Between Beechwood and Woodlands, in 1863, were three 
houses belonging to Colonel Crommelin of the Engineers. These probably 
represent some of the house# of the Scotch Mission, end the name, of one of 
them survives , in the nemo “ Banatead” for the road which now runs from 
Auckland Road past the Mission and the Tumbuli Memorial School down 
to the railway station. \ 

To return te tike ridge end “On* T»* House," the next leptiee, No> * 7 , 
wee owned bjr Mr. CeaMron fed Naetby M*> Sriltb,$bs ovufr of tire 
hotel, end curiously enough tid* b the she of the pr ese nt Grand Hotel, 

■ m . a. 
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Rockvttla rebuilt After the 1897 earthquake; In 

1863 if 1 ".of a sehool for young levies kept by 

Miss WUrbt, ”■ A knoll to the S.E. was location No. 29; 

it belonged to Lieutenant Napier, afterwards of Magdala. An old house 
existed on thfofefosit», 4 ^^ Earthquake of Juno 1897, after which 
the present finalities, Noe. 1 and a Chevremont were built* Below|No. 29 came 
house Na 30, then and stitt called " Oak Lodge' 1 Site 3 1 was not occupied 
in 1841. It is the stte now occupied by the “ Parsonage," the residence of 
the Rector of Andrew's. Following along the ridge we come to the 
flat site numbdfodji& this is now occupied by Nos. t and 2 Catherine Villas 
(in Na 1 these wardf otcbeing written), Further on are the sites of houses 
now known aa Non tAfod A The Ridge.” 

S 

Other Houses of interest. 

The old map stops here, but just beyond, on the north end of Jalapahnr 
Hill, was a boose of considerable interest in old Darjeeling. This was the 
house of Brian Hodgson. It had bean built by Sir Herbert Maddock, who 
had been Resident in Nepel, when Hodgson was his Assistant Maddock 
called the housed Herbert Hill," and for a similar reason jire may suppose 
Brian Hodgson called it “ Brianstone." f Maddock was Deputy Governor of 
Bengal In 184.5 and in 1848. He retired in 1849 and was M.P. for Rochester 
for five years (1852-57). He died fa 187a Hodgson purchased this house 
from him in 1847 and lived there during his thirteen years as the "student- 
recluse " after his retirement from the Civil Service owing to his quarrel over 
Nepalese politics with the eccentric Lord Ellenborough. This house was 
demolished soon after: 1863, and on thO site was built the present residence 
of the Rector of St Paul’s School.} |Hooker made " Brihnstone" his head- 
quarters and during his two years in the Himalayas, and his description of 
the house and'the view la quoted in Hunter’s Lift of Hodgson as follows 
“ It stood in a narrow clearing of the majestic forest that then clothed 
the motmtains of Sikkim on every aide ’and crept up to the very 
walls qf the; fow houses of which the station then consisted. It was 
a modest bungalow, of the ordinary Anglo-Indian type, occupying 

•It has bsasagpstsd that * UttU Cbevrtnont,” a certainly old home, repcentnu Nspiw** 
bowet fantbefeic tfMaaoldho'ueetitafaitjctood en tba «h« of No«. t nod « Chcwmwnt, Mfbcr oy 
MUwMwhaottasI 

tSo cpHed fak the iMW of 1H31 Hooter, In hi* 4ft tfUo*:**, coll* it “ BiyuileM." 

tin itJS, • infect is tbt CWwMi Mmkm (page 66) tprnht of “the atw MMtap sow 
ta picfiMi at H» ferib flehooi " «* Hsk la tbs new chain of prfdic icboab to be (onaded fas the 
.Htanfeynn," Ths CMh m s lfc T>«f» fahotiewod oo thereof the Indhu* H m m . An article la 
tbs fthss IfawH* Vet. CV. Mertli tSsr, deecitbee Hodpoe'iboaee *>d Wkcof hie wtfeMd «rt 
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the slope of a ridge 8,000 ft. high and facing north at an elevation 
of 7,500 ft. it commanded a view of the Snowy Himalayas unrivalled 

for grandeur and extent Immediately in front Kinchcnjunga rears 

itself to 27,128 feet’ 1 

Well below Brianstone on the west slope of the hill lay and lies still “Wood- 
lands.” In 1863 it was the property of Dr. Collins, the Civil Surgeon, and 
in that year was occupied by the Bishop of Calcutta. It is now the well- 
known “ Woodlands Hotel.” Above Brianstone on the top of the hog-backed 
ridge, where a big house still stands, stood in 1863 the “large and commo- 
dious residence” of General Garstin* of the Engineers. In 1841 Major 
Garstin (as he then was) was Superintending Engineer and owned locations 
43 and 46 on the old map, i>., houses below Auckland Road. 

Locations at Lebong in 1841. 

The old Guide and Gazetteer of 1841 gives a further list of 28 “locations 
at Lebong,” many of them taken up by persons who owned property in the 
Station of Darjeeling. Lebong was then covered by forest and the present 
cantonment was formerly part of the still existing Bannockburn Tea Estate. 
The ground had been levelled as a race course by the Gymkhana or Club ; the 
Military Department took this over about 16 years ago and enlarged it and 
made the parade ground, but the Gymkhana ( or Amusement Club ) has still 
rights to the race course at times whe. it is not required for military 
purposes. 


The First Missionaries. 



the four German Missionaries, the first to come to these hills. They worked 
on the Moravian or “ self-supporting system M and some of their ivunes, 
Start, Niebel, Stoelke and Wernicke arc still well known in the Darjeeling 


District.^ 


The Houses in 1841. 


The houses in these early days were neither very substantial nor 
imposing. On the old map the size of a location is given as 100 square yards, 
and there are many occupiers of houses now who would gladly have this 
amount of space. The houses were all of “ wattle and dab ; " some had iron 
roofs ( and these iron roofs plain and coloured red are still characteristic of 
Darjeeling). They were “ mere cottages of the better sort,” says the old 
Gazetteer of 1841 ; “ single storied cottages or, if the reader prefers, villas” 


* Query,—' Wm he the son of General Garstin, Surveyor-General of Bengal and Architect of the 
Calcutta Town Hall and the Bankipore Gola ? 
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says Captain Hathorn in 1863. The roofs were shingled, that is “slated, 
so to speak, with thin slips of wood 18x4 inches, and tarred outside.’ 1 
These roofs were good and kept out the rain. These shingled roofs are 
nuw very rarely seen, they have given way to the ubiquitous corrugated iron. 

The old Gazetteer map showed only 46 locations or houses in Darjeeling, 
but in a footnote it is added “ there arc now some sixty or seventy locations, 
and Dr. Campbell has made a drive of 16 miles round the station, including 
the splendid road called the Auckland Road leading to two magnificent 
waterfalls called the Eden falls.” 41 

The progress of building cannot have been very rapid, for Hooker refers 
to about seventy houses, and the same number is mentioned in the Handbook 
of 1863. The rent of a medium sized house in that year is put at from Rs. 80 
to Rs. 100. Nowadays it will be a very poor sort of house that can be got for 
Rs. 100 a month. 

The Bengal Hurkaru , of November 1840, had a note on Darjeeling 
in which it is remarked that?: — “The only public building is the 
Superintendent’s Cutcherry on the Dorjelingf Ilill, a neat wattle and dab 
bungalow with an iron roof. There is an allotment for a Church and spaces 
for public purposes but no appearance of appropriating them. A small fort 
or neat stockade on the crest of Dorjeling Hill, where there yet appears 
the remains of an old monastery, would be ornamental and useful. A good 

cluck is much wanted to regulate ijfiu time of the station if Government 

cannot afford a good clock a good sundial would be very acceptable, and 
a morning and evening gun would be useful.” 

The Hurkaru evidently received these remarks from its *' Own Corre- 
spondent.” The suggestion to build a fort was not adopted, but some one 
evidently approved of the proposal fur a sundial, for in 1863 one stood in 
front pf the old Kacheri y “ presented to the station by a visitor,” possibly as a 
joke (suggests the author of the Handbook of 1863;, fur, as lie says, 14 of 
what use can a sundial be in a place which is always in the clouds.” The 
new Church built in 1870 has a fine clock, whicii still “regulates the time 
of the station.”. 

* These two fsill» were in the jhunt ui ravine. cullc'-l the Kagjiior.! (the -row * luvinc), which 
runs down 011 ihc nurlh side oi lire hill on which the Maharajah of Cootli Uchar *. house. " Collinlon,’ 1 
is. This great jliora has been converted into a huge masonry drain, as ;■ usuli of the I'. W. 1 ). improve- 
ments after the great landslip ul 24th Sopteml>cr 1899. The water now 1 un-> ufl so last that there is 
nothing left deserving of the name of fall. The upper fall above lli«- cart load appears to have been 
called the Ed entails, and a big house not larolf still preserves the name. The lower falls below the 
eart road were called the Victoria Tails, as early as 1S63. 

t Dorjeling a probably the more correct, ii le-.* euphonious name, Iroi-i Dorj f,a thundcil>oli| 
and iui£ t place (Waddell). Previous derivations mule the word mean, the 'Sunny p.'ace,” an 
inappropriate name. 
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The Picture of Darjeeling in 1852. 

The picture of Darjeeling which we here reproduce from an old coloured 
engraving, gives a good view of the station in 1852.* At first sight it is 
difficult to localise places on the picture, and it was not til! we discovered 
the point from which the sketch was taken that we were able to understand 
it 

The original sketch was evidently made from a high point on the 
Western jalapahar Road, say at the bend of the road, on the projecting spur 
below Edenfalls House, or possibly from a point halfway up Elysium Road. 

The foreground of the picture is given in great detail, but the more 
important part of Darjeeling is not so clear. From this point of view, the 
Kincbenjunga Range appears correctly, but the lower ranges of hills are too 
prominent and the long ridge on which the station is built is not sufficiently 
emphasised. 

it is, however, possible to localise all the points of the picture. 

The black slope and trees on the extreme right of the picture form the 
upper portion of the grounds of the present Woodlands Hotel, and the orna- 
mental garden, with stiffly laid out paths, is part of the slope below the 
hotel. The winding road at the bottom and right lower corner, with the 
quaint Highlander-like natives, is part of the Western Jalapahar Road leading 
up from the Auckland Road. In the left lower corner of the picture on a flat 
space are two houses, the nearer one u&d to be called “Belombre,” and 
belonged to Colonel Crommelin of the Engineers ; beyond it, close by a line 
of dark trees, which still exist, is the house now converted into the Lowis 
Jubilee Sanitarium. The well marked road beyond this row of trees is the 
Victoria Road, and just below it, is the house formerly called “ Woikow," 
now occupied by the Superintendent of the Jail, which at present stands on 
the slope just below. 

The flat space in the lower centre part of the picture containing a sort 
of “ summer bouse " is what was called Dr. Collins’ “ garden house, ” close 
by is his house “Woodlands” just to the right. The stiffly ornamental 
garden still forms part of the Woodlands Hotel “ compound?’ between this 
and the central dark row of trees, is the flat space where the railway 
station now is. Above the ornamental garden, and towards the centre of 
the picture, is the large flat site, now occupied by the various .buildings of 
the Scots Mission. Separated from the Scots Mission site by * fino row of 
tall trees, may be seen “ Beech wood” above referred to. It is rather con- 
fusing to find the site of this house of Dr. Campbell also marked in this 

* A copy of this coloured engraving still bangs tn the Office of tbs Under-Secretary, Financial 
Department, in the Secretariat in Darjeeling. 
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picture by a single tree, for it is quite clear, from the old Gazetteer of 1841, 
that the name “One Tree” belonged to the location No. 26, the site of the 
house still known as “ Campbell Cottage.” 

Above Beechwood, and to the right the picture shows the Auckland Road, 
constructed ten or twelve years before. Near the right upper corner of the 
picture there just appears a house, probably Campbell Cottage, and below it 
some tall trees which mark the site of the present Darjeeling Club, Limited. 
This portion of the view extends more to the right in the original big picture 
in the Secretariat, and in it the “One Tree ” of “ Campbell Cottage 11 can be 
seen. 

Recently this pecture was reproduced on a postcard and labelled 
“ Dorjeling, two hundred years ago" !!! What a knowledge of history this 
displays ! 

Observatory Hill is easily made out with the group of houses still to be 
found on its southern end (“ Ada Villa,” etc.). The old church is clearly to be 
seen and just beyond it and slightly lower down on the picture is Dr. Campbell’s 
old kacheri (the Amusement Club). 

About an inch further towards the left of the picture is the large house 
which is the still existing — “ Caroline Villa.”* Above this and further to the 
left, almost hidden by three tall trees, is the house which preceded the 
Shrubbery on this site. Further to the left in the same line comes the group 
of houses still known as “Wilson Ftisti" then comes the lofty northern end 
of Birch Hill, and at the extreme end, close by the site of John o’ Groats of 
the old map of 1841, was a house formerly known as “ Gasson’s Corner” and 
more recently as “ Edgar’s Folly.J’ 

In the centre of the picture the bare rounded hill had on its top the old 
Host Office and a school for Rhutia boys. This hill is much less prominent 
now-a^Ja^s, for it was very largely cut down in 1881 to provide room for the 
large buildings of the Eden Sanitarium, which was opened on 22nd April 1883. 
The lines and the bazar are in the same site as in the picture, but the bazar 
has spread widely over every available space. 

Another picture of Darjeeling to-day, is given for the purpose of con- 
trast. 

As may be seen from the smooth cleared patch beyond the trees and the 
Sanitarium Hill, in 1852 the formidable Happy Valley landslip did not exist. 
The “ dandy ” of that day was more elaborate than the present day “ dandy ; ” 
and rickshaws did not exist,— indeed they are only an importation of the last 
few years. 


# If tliis old picture is to be trusted as a faithful picture of the sites of hour’s of 185s then General 
Lloyd’s house is either omitted or the old kacheri is omitted, which is strange. Mount Pleasant (16 
on map) was on a knoll below and to the right south of the Church, now the Victoria Gardens. 
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The Darjeeling Roads. 

The Auckland Road, built as wc have said, by Lieutenant Napier (after- 
wards of Magdala) was continued by the same Engineer to Kurseong and 
Siliguri vid Pankabari. This old road still exists and is called the “Old 
Military Road.” It remained the only road to the plains till the present 
splendid Cart Road was made in tS6i to 1869. The Eastern Bengal State 
Railway reached Siliguri in 1878 and passengers then went up the hill in 
tongas. A road still called the “ Tonga Road” runs from the Auckland 
Road, near Woodlands, to the Cart Road below. The Hill Railway was 
commenced in 1879, it reached Kurseong in 1880 and Darjeeling in 1881. 
A short road, which runs down past Woodlands and connects Auckland 
Road with the Railway Station, called “ Prestage Road ” commemorates the 
name of the Chief Engineer of this remarkable Hill Railway. 

iie Journey to Darjef.ling in Early Days. 

^In the old days of 1841 the journey from Calcutta was very different 
from the 20 hours train journey of these days. Twenty hours is long enough 
for a journey the same distance as from London to Edinburgh, but no 
appreciable acceleration is possible till the Sara or other Bridge across the 
Ganges is built. 

Captain Herbert, who went up to Darjeeling in 1830, gives his itinerary 
as follows : — \ 


Calcutta to Krishnagur 

\ 

... 18 hours. 

Krishnagur to Berhampore 

/ 

... 15 » 

Berhampore to Malda 

... 1 

... 21 „ 

Malda to Dinajporc 


... 16 „ 

Dinajpore to Titalya 

• •• 

... 20 „ 

Titalya to “ foot of hills”* 

• • i 

8 „ 


Total ... 98 hours. 

All the roads from various parts of Bengal met at Titalya, then a place 
of considerable importance. It lies on the south bank of the river Maha- 
nuddee, 15 miles from Siliguri. In 1841 it had a hotel (run by D. Wilson and 
Co.), a pucca d£k bungalow and a shop. It was regarded as the 11 Store 
Dep6t for the Hills,” and in 1863 the remains of old bungalows»and also 
officers’ graves could still be seen. Invalids were recommended to go up the 
Hughli and Jellingee rivers as far as possible. The extension of the East 
Indian Railway to Sahebgunge (on the 11 loojj line ” ) made that route 


Funkabaree. 
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preferable, andi n 1863 this is the way recommended by Captain Hathorn. 
The journey in 1863 from Calcutta to Sahebgunge was then 9# hours (it is 
not very much better now), the Ganges was crossed in a steam ferry to 
Karagola Ghat and no less than 7 hours is put down for the river journey. 
Then the passenger proceeded by d&k through Purnea, Kissengunge, and 
Titalya to Siliguri and thence up the hill, the journey taking 70 hours in all. 
In 1848 Hooker took over eight days (8th to iGth April) to get from Bhagalpur 
to Darjeeling and it cost him Rs. 240 from Karagola Ghat to “ the foot of the 
hills.'* In 1841 the cost of the journey from Calcutta for one person was 
Rs. 176. In 1863 Captain Hathorn calculated it at Rs. 123. It is now 
Rs. 49 first class? 


The Cantonments ok Darjeeling. 

A word now about the Cantonments of Darjeeling. The most recent is 
Lcbong, or Alibong, as the natives more euphoniously call it. It only began 
to be used about 16 years ago and was formerly part of the Bannockburn 
Tea Estate. Four or five years ago extra barracks were built and there is 
now room for a whole battalion of British Troops. 

The Jalapahar Cantonment was established as a convalescent depdt for 
European soldiers in 1848, but was used for convalescents only, during the 
period the old cantonment of Senchal was occupied. It is still mainly a 
convalescent depot and used for the troops of the Presidency Brigade. 
Higher up the ridge is the mor^ Accent Katapahar, the summer station of a 
Mountain Battery. f 

The most interesting of till Darjeeling Cantonments is the long aban- 
doned one on the top of Senchal ridge to the south of Tiger Ilill. The top of 
this liill, 8,300 feet, was cleared and levelled and the construction of barracks 
comn\ipnced in 1857 ; they were occupied in i860. The buildings consisted of 
14 officers’ bungalows, 20 barracks fur the men and two hospitals, one for 
64 male patients and the other for 16 female patients. The first regiment to 
occupy Senchal was the 6th Foot. It is difficult to understand the choice of 
this hill for barracks, as it is rightly called “ Senchal I 11 or the “ hill of mist 
and fog.” The only explanation offered is a quaint one given in the Hand - 
book of 1863, that the residents of Darjeeling “wished to keep Private John 
Smith at as respectful a distance as possible.”* Captain Hathorn rightly 
protested against this explanation and adds that except the hospitals, the 
barracks were 11 jerry-built and flimsy;” the foundations, however, cannot 
have been so, as many walls and tall chimneys still remain. Senchal was 
abandoned as a cantonment soon after a visit of the Comir ander-in-Chief in 


I ? may be noted that the u^e of the ox pterion 

tne nwnt " Tommy Atkins 51 had not come into use» 


I'rivaie J-ihn Smith " in 1863 
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April 1867. Some of the old walls were levelled and turfed over by the 
Darjeeling Golf Club, which was started there in 1905. This Golf Club 
proudly boasts of being the highest golf club in the world (8,600 to 
8,300 feet). It has thirteen holes. In 1908 a new bungalow has been built on 
Senchal by the Darjeeling Improvement Fund for the benefit of visitors on 
their way to the top of Tiger Hill to see Mount Everest. The three peaks of 
the Everest group (Peak 14, Mount Everest in the middle, and an unnamed 
peak on the left) are clearly seen on a fine day, just peeping over the top of 
black Singalelah. This is the only place close to Darjeeling from which 
this mighty mountain can be seen. To see it to perfection it is necessary to 
go out some forty or fifty miles along the Nepal Boundary Road, to 
Sandakphu or to Faloot. From those heights the "grand summits” can be 
seen clearly, and those who have seen them on a fine morning will appreciate 
the following lines of Th. Gauthier : — 

I/s nc rapportent rieii cl ne son t pas utiles 

I/s n’ottl que /cur bcaute,jc le sais e’est hien pen 
Mai uioi je les prcfcrc aux champs gras et fcrliles 
Qui sont si loin du del, qu'on y voit jamais Dieu. 

W. J. Buchanan, B.A., M.D. (Duu.), 
Lieutenant-Colonel, I.M.S. 



$ (WUmotr of Cofonef £0otnae ©eatte 
of $engaf (ftrftfferg. 

PART I. — (Continued.) 

IIE Parliament of England had established a new Council 
to direct affairs in India, and on the 19th Mr. Mnnson 
and Mr. Francis arrived at Calcutta ; and on the 27th 
October, General Clavering took the Chief command of 
the Army. On the 26th November he reviewed the Bengal 
Artillery, which by this time was brought into an excel- 
lent state of discipline ; and General Clavering expressed himself as delighted 
with the corps and astonished at its performances, being superior to anything 
he could have expected in India, and so much to his satisfaction, that 
Colonel Pearse writes to General Pattison, “ the performances at the 
review would not have been disgrace to dear old Woolwich. 11 

To General Pattison. 

Fort William , Jjrrf February^ ijfo. 

My Dear Friend, 

Since my last, Sujah-ul-Dowlah ■.‘’'dead. Reports concerning his death are various ; 
but what is current in the bazaar is lhi»(following : It is a translation of a Persian newspaper, 
which my Moonshee is now reading '|o me : u Sujah-ul-Dowlah, having taken the daughter 
of Dundee Khawn prisoner, sent for Rer to his Harem, and attempted to violate her person. 
She had concealed a poisoned dagger, with which, whilst he was struggling with her, she 
stabbed him a little below the navel. He was for four months confined to his bed by the 
wound, which baffled the skill of all the physicians who went to his assistance ; and it wa» 
given out in the bazaar that he had contracted an evil disease. Hut at length he died ; and 
just before his death he caused the daughter of Dundee Khawn, before mentioned, to be 
strangled.” This is nearly literally translated ; as nearly literal as a translation ran be ; 
but mark I do not vouch for the truth of it, whatever I may believe ; and I would not have 
written this but to show you that he did not bear the best of characters, and so to induce 
to believe that I did not much exaggerate in last letter of the 27th November. 

His son, Asoph-ul-Dowlah, has succeeded, and in all probability will continue to reign 
over Oude, if his enemies are not powerful enough to drive him out ; and lhat I believe will 
not be, though I should not wonder if the Maharattas, Seiks, Jaats, and Kohillas should 
join the King, and force him to carry a war against us ; and indeed, the same bazaar news- 
paper says that they actually have joined and marched with the intention to wage war 
with us. 

One part of their reasoning is absolutely false ; for they say the English have actually 
coined Sicca Rupees in the name of their own King The Maharattas, howeve r , cannot 
gain anything but by war and confusion ; before we had the country, they received a fourth 
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part ot the revenue. Sujah-ul-Dowlah had, with our assistance, kept them at a distance 
and taken possession of Korah and Allahabad, which the King had given to them. Again 
we have attacked them and taken Salsette, so that they have everything to hope and 
nothing to lose by a war ; we, on the contrary, have nothing to gain. The King surely 
has not any reason to love us, since we have ceased to pay him the stipulated tribute, and 
taken Korah and Allahabad from the Maharattas, to whom the King had given them ; so that 
he has nothing to expect, and, God knows, not anything to lose. 

I was disappointed of my second review. It was resolved, on Sujah-ul-Dowlah’s 
death, to march another Brigade towards Patna, and to station it at Dinapore ; but when 
the order was to be issued, it was found that there were not any tents ready ; for this reason 
they were under the necessity of taking those in which my corps was encamped, to carry 
on practice ; and we are, therefore, marched into the Fort from Dum-Dum, after having 
fired a fortnight, instead of two months ; nevertheless the General twice saw us ; and 
though it was the beginning, and the powder is the worst that ever was seen, yet he was 
well satisfied with our performance. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, I find, has obtained a release from the shackles which the 
Court of Directors formerly laid on all their Artillery. He is to rise in their Bombay 
Army to any rank to which it may be his turn to risj. 

The death of Sujah-ul-Dowlah, and the taking of Salsette, are the only news here : 
whether these accidents will embroil us or not, time will quickly shew. 

I like the country, climate, and people. I have good health— plenty of all good 
things— -ease and cheerfulness. My spirits never flag now, since I have taken water, 
which alone I drink. I am totally changed. I know not how to grumble or complain now ; 
so that though you may hear me do so upon occasions, you may pronounce me not unhappy. 
1 earnestly wish you health, and happiness, and honor, riches, in the war which I suppose 
will be the consequence of the death of the King of. France. You ask me about iron guns : 
we have a great many here ; I know not where they .were cast, but I know they are very 
indifferent. Two 12-pounders burst on the rampart! in 1770, in bring the morning and 
evening gun ; and one 12-pounder burst on a rejoicing day in firing salutes. It destroyed 
7 Europeans and 14 or 15 natives. 1 excommunicated these iron guns, and substituted 
brass ones for salutes ; and I proved those of the iron guns which were to be used. They 
would not bear 9 lbs. of Europe powder ; they stood 8 lbs. only ; 1 out of 30 burst 
with 8 lbs. and 3 out of 5 burst with 9, which was for experiment of their real sisirfjflh : for 
as they were short I2’s, and would be medium in thickness, 8 is the proof proportion ; for 
I do not approve of trial by quantity. All guns should be proved by proportion, and not by 
arbitrary quantities ; for which no good reason can be assigned, except that Carpenter 
Hartwell approves it. Cartridges are made by proportion '.—ergo, the proof ought to be so. 

I have contrived a method of using the quadrant on the outside of t!ie mortar, which 
at the same time gives a sight to lay them by ; and I have fixed screws to all my mortars to 
elevate them by, from 28° to 90° ; and they do not fall back, though they are never lashed ; 
and I have introduced the Desaguliers, and hit a target of 8 feet square 9 times out of 14» 
at 200 yards in 8 minutes ; and 9 times out of jo in 10 minutes. I have taught my corps 
to make all things as they are made In the dear, dear Warren. 

It was natural to expect that the new counsellors would not be received 
with open arms by Mr. Hastings, as it was generally reported throughout 
the Settlement that they came out to prevent abuses whilh had prevailed. 
They were anxious to possess themselves of all information regarding the 
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late transactions of Government ; and, upon a part of the papers relating 
to the Benares treaty and the Rohilla war being withheld from their 
examination, on Mr. Hastings’ plea of their being private and confidential 
between himself and Mr. Middleton, Agent at the Vizier’s Court, an open 
rupture and division took place. 

The Council now consisted of Mr. Hastings as President, and Mr. 
Harwell, on one side ; and General Clavering, Mr. Monson and Mr. Francis, 
at determined variance, on the other. Colonel Pearse, being warmly attached 
to Mr. Hastings, may be considered as writing in all his letters which 
concern him and his Government, with those feelings of partiality which 
a knowledge of these circumstances would presuppose. Perhaps no man’s 
character was ever so enigmatical as Mr. Hastings', and in no cause were 
adverse parties and feelings ever more warmly agitated. 

Colonel Pearse’s correspondence breaks off for a time at this period. 
The unhappy internal dissensions which prevailed were carried to so high 
a pitch as to threaten the very exfctencc of the British Government in India, 
and all confidence in private friendship was at an end. During this interval, 
however, poor Nuncomar suffered ; of which Colonel Pearse, probably as he 
could not approve, never makes mention in any subsequent letter. General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis constituting a majority in Council, 
the reins of Government had fallen into their hands, and their constant 
object was to oppose Mr. Hastings in every instance. 

In May 1775, he writes in ^>8hort letter to General Pattison : — 

I make it a rule never to write : iews now, because out letters are most commonly 
opened, as 1 am convinced this will be, because it will be expected that everybody will be 
writing about the dissensions which ffirevail amongst us. I endeavour to steer dear of 
cither party, because I love both ; but though I am silent, the public papers will be full 
enough ; and you will know all, perhaps better than we do on the spot. 

• November , 1775- 

Poor Hastings ! dear Hastings ! worthy man ! the friend of the Comp my, and their 
service ! the guardian angel of the settlement, has been harassed, abused, beset ! 

In the Military line Mr. Hastings’ power is greatly curtailed by General C— — ; he 
chooses to be ansenemy to every one distinguished by the Governor’s friendship, or who 
distinguishes the Governor for his friend. 

Let us hope for better times, and in the meantime be as happy as we can. 

Those who either loved or were loved by Hastings, became immediately the object of 

*5 hatred and resentment. Hastings had been my friend before C arrived ; and i 

esteemed him too much to do as others had done -that is, turned their backs on their old 
friends .o court their new ones. C— , therefore, marked me as one of the Government set, 
and accordingly he has uniformly done everything to thwart and hurt me, and everything 
I have asked for myself he refused. 

He instituted a Board of Ordnance and made me a member of it ; took all my authority 
awa f* and made me a cypher, I was hurt, and complained, as he had put *nto the Board 
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a Lieutenant-Colonel Dow, the translator of a miserable history of Hindoostan And ths 
Author of two wretched plays. This naan is Commissary-General. The Commissary-General 
is Controller of the Military Accounts. He uniformly attacked me and my Department and 
! defended myself and officers. This created disputes ; and as l was wounded, I was warm ; 
and thus, because my opinions were always contrary to D— '• and D— — is the General's 
tongue, brains, head, and heart, it was as bad as attacking himself. 

By heavens I speak truth without a word of exaggeration 1 the three who came out 
hang together, and, of course, everything is given to their own set. If ever 1 spoke truth in 
my life, I do it now. 

Lady Anne Monson is a fine old lady ; everybody likes and respects her, the Miss 
Claverings, and the old lady ; the two former are divine creatures, and the latter very 
agreeable. With this addition to our settlement, if the General had abided by his first 
declaration that they were not sent out for retrospection, but to prevent errors in future, we 
should have been very happy; but when the General heard informers, and learnt the abuses 
which in the unsettled state of the country were unavoidable, he immediately conceived that 
there were not any honest men, except those who gave the information ; and blinded by his 
jealousies, his passions, his avarice, and his disappointment, he took for seal what proceeded 
from the very worst of principles : for there never was an informer who was not such 
from malice, avarice, or envy, either separate or conjoined. 

I so much detest the principles and name, that even if I knew of evil I would conceal 
it, rather than deserve this epithet ; but this very honesty of principle makes me still mote 
unfit for his purposes and increases his hatred. 

The Board of Ordnance first met in May 1776* 

Early in November, 1776, Colonel Monson died, and thus from Mr. 
Hastings' casting vote, the power again came into his hands. 

Several shocks of earthquake were felt tft{s year in India ; one of them is 
thus described : Colonel Pearse writes to General Desaguliers 

j i8th Dicmter , 1776. 

On the 8th instant we had a shock of an earthquake. It began with a shaking of the 
earth which made the windows and Venetians rattle extraordinarily loud 20* . 1 sat patiently 
and heard the noise ; and then having found what was the cause, I ran oat, and jrhsflr 1 had 
reached the ramparts, I felt the earth in violent motion, wave running after wave, not 
perceptible to my eye, it being dark. 

"The earthquake began at 7b. 46m. 5s.; the grand wave* stopped my astronomical 
dock at 7h. 47m. 15s. s at 7h. 49m. all was over. At Chittagong the shock was felt at 8h. 
8 m. ; at Patna about }k past 7; now the first is east of us shoot so f, add the latter west 
about as much : this shaws the difference of latitude considered, that the shock was 
instantaneous, through a tract of about 800 miles. At Chittagong St made the water rush on 
the shore like a large wave, which suddenly rose and fell from 3 feet to 7. This la the most 
violent earthquake I have ever felt, and I have felt several : two this year before it, and one 
the same evening at % past 9. 

M Doth not the initantaneity of the shock for agitation of the earth through so vast an 
extent plainly prove that a veal earthquake is perfectly an electrical phenomenon? To 
me it is most evident, and the more I consider the subject, the more I a® .confirmed of my 
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opinion. A real earthquake I distinguish from those in the neighbourhood of volcanos. 
These I call shakings of the earth ; and they may be occasioned by both causes : that is, 
either by electricity, when the volcanos are not in violent irruption, or by violence of the 
explosion when they are.” 

To Mr. Muli.er. 

January, 17ft. 

I have made a simple instrument for describing parabolas and hyperbolas. I will 
send you drawings of them. I intend sending it to the Royal Society, together with some 
astronomical observations. 

I must tell you too, that I have contrived a method of grinding specula to the 
shapes of all Conic Sections, and my machine will be set to work soon for that purpose. 
Last year 1 sent to Dr. Maskelyne a complete meteorological journal of the weather for one 
year ; and shall send him also the construction of my wind-gauge ; notwithstanding Dr. 
Lind of Edinburgh has been taught by his cbuntryman, Captain Kydd, to make one of the 
same kind, but portable. Mine was drawn in 1774, and shewn to Kydd, and in 1775 Lind's 
was printed in the Philosophical transactions. I shall take care to secure my Parabolic 
compasses by sending them before anybody can give an account of them. 

You mention in your Artillery, tubes ftrhich fire the cartridge without piercing it ; such 
were in use here when I arrived. They are only common copper tubes, lined with mealed 
powder, so as to have a free passage through the middle of the powder, and it is incon- 
ceivable how great the force of the fire is. The flame strikes through the thickest cartridge. 
They used to peick the cartridge, but 1 have left it off and cut the tubes shorter, and they 
never miss when they are good; but my labours are all In vain here: I cannot get thanks: 
at home, I should get money and thanks too. 

24th March, 1777 . 

I have had my corps reviewed twice : first by the Governor, who was excessively 
pleased, and thanked us in orders ; and next, by the General, who also thanked us. It was 
our good performance forced the General's thanks ; he would have been better pleased to 
have found fault : first, because we pleased the Governor ; next, because I commanded and 
had myself disciplined them. 

To General Pattison. 

" 25th March, ifft. 

“ My Dear Friend, 

“ I have had the good luck to invent an instrument for laying mortars ; 
and I have applied a screw to elevate them ; all which, as it is red hot from 
the forge of invention, must be new to you. 

“ I have so little interest with the Directors, that I thought it might be 
of service to send home a full description of the contrivance : especially as 
it has answered my most sanguine expectations, and has surprised every- 
body here. 

" I shewed it to the Governor at the review, which honor he conferred 
upon the corps. Captain Farmer of the Royal Navy was there. He saw 
bow well it answered. 1 believe I really was happy that day. Not one 
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circumstance had I to lessen the pleasure I received from the good perform- 
ance of my corps, as a Battalion of Infantry, as a Battalion of Artillery 
with 1 6 cannons, and as a body of Artillery on service in their batteries : 
for we went through all these exercises, and equally well. 

“ The Saturday following, General Clavering reviewed us, and what gave 
me most pleasure was, to hear that he had said in private, he had reviewed 
most of the King’s Regiments, and never saw any perform better.” 

To General Desaguliers. 

" 26 th March , 7777. 

“The newspapers have astonished me. I there find that a gun of your 
invention has been fired 22 times in a minute. Although it is impossible 
any gun can stand this 10 minutes, yet it is an amazing performance, nor 
can I conceive how it is done.” 

“ 1 have introduced your instrument^ and we can hit a target 8 feet 
square, at 200 yards, 9 times out of 10 indeed when once we have hit it, it is 
very difficult to miss ; and we fire 10 rounds in 8 minutes.” 

To Sir Robert Baker. 

“ 25th March , 7777. 

“ I have written to Pattison, and to Dcsaguliers, and to my friend 
and preceptor Muller, on the subject of an instrument of my invention for 
laying mortars. 

“ I have to apologize for the liberty I take in sending a box to you, but 
more so when I come to make my request that you will present the contents 
of it to the Royal Society, of which I understand you are a member. The 
box contains a model of an instrument for. describing parabolas, with the 
alteration necessary to make it describe hyperbolas. I send it* though in 
an unfinished state, to secure it to myself lest 1 should be served as I was 
about my wind-gauge. There is one so exactly like it in the Transactions, 
from Dr, Lind of Edinburgh, who does not say it is his own ^invention, that 
from the time it appeared, and from the discourses I had with Kydd 
whether a fluid would not be better than a weight I cannot help thinking 
Kydd has sent home this instrument to Lind, or at least a full drawing of it. 
Now Kydd, having once seen it, made me several subsequent visits, and 
always about the wind-gauge. His, indeed, is portable, and mine was for a 
weathercock ; his is executed, and mine only drawn ; but nevertheless I do 
conceive that I have better claim to the wind-gauge than he can have. The 
fluid, and the different fluids to be used occasionally, were all talked of here 
in very nearly the same words. 
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“ You wish for the dimensions of the Observatory at Benares : I will 
send home a model of it next year, to be presented to the Royal Society, if 
you please ; for I shall send it to you as your own.” 

To Mr. Muller. 

“ 26th March, 7777. 

Are all our Artillerists asleep ? I do not hear of any improvements at home : for I 
cannot think the introduction of a paltry 3-pr. upon a galloper carriage is one, though 
Congreve constructed the carriage, and Phillips is the gun. The people of this country 
use swivels which they fire from the backs of camels. The creature kneels down for man 
to point the gun. Now 1 am persuaded this is as good as the 3-pr. fling gun. Perhaps if 
somebody would put it into Phillips’ head, he might persuade Lord Townsend to send to 
Arabia for camels, unless he has caught the contagion and believes that all are rogues, 
knaves and fools on this side of the sea. I hope was not a specimen of your good things, 
the virtuous, or the noble, that was sent out to us for our general Council in 1774. They 
gave but a bad idea of the produce of your island. 

In consequence of the death of General Sir John Clavering, in August 
1 777 , Brigadier-General Giles Stibbcrt, became provisional Commancler-in- 
C'hief, and Colonel Pearsc writes to his uncle, Admiral Mann : — 

“ Fort William, rOlh January, /771V. 

“ 1 told you how miserable Clavering made us ; in joy of heart I tell you 
lie is no more. 

“Mr. Hastings’ Agent had made what he thought a surrender of the 
Chair at home ; the Directors had accepted the resignation, and Clavering was 
to succeed : but it was all provisional ; it was not to take place without his 
pleasure ; his resignation therefore was not complete : what they had granted 
was merely leave to resign if he pleased. 

“On the receipt of the newg which arrived on the 19th June 1777, the 
old man demanded the keys, and looking upon himself as Governor-General, 
he actually took the oaths and summoned a Council in his own name. Mr. 
Hastings, jvho was the real Governor, and who had not resigned, and Mr. 
Harwell, composed the majority in Council ; and they took the steps necessary 
to prevent the Madras game* from being played. But matters were here 
quite different : the whole settlement adored Mr. Hastings, and as perfectly 
detested Clavering ; the whole Army were of the same way of thinking ; 
the Judges gave the opinion unanimously, that the Chair was not vacant, 
and the notification of this opinion gave universal satisfaction. Such was 
the unanimity of the Army against Clavering, that his attempts to form a 
party were absolutely vain. The chagrin this defeat occasioned, sunk deep 
into his mind : from that day the seeds of death began to shoot — his inveteracy 
increased — he began to talk of what he would do — whom he would make 
repent — and so forth ; but death stepped in and stopped his career and 


The arrest and imprisonment of Lord Pijjot, in 1776, by his opponents in Council at Madras. 
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saved your friend : for I was one who was to have been sacrificed to his 
resentment and malignity. 

“ Peace now reigns amongst us ; we are again a happy people. Claver- 
ing’s name is hardly ever mentioned, and never with respect, except by five 
or six at most ; I mean of those who do yet remember him ; but the greater 
part know they have escaped from a great danger. His opinion of all who 
were before him was uniform ; and though to carry on business he was 
obliged to select some, yet they all knew he meant to fill their places by 
another set, which he hoped to obtain from England. It may be said this is 
mere supposition ; to prevent which, take this which follows as a proof:— 

“About is commissions for Captains were vacant, with others also in 
the inferior ranks. As was always usual, it was proposed to fill up the com- 
missions before the ships arrived, to prevent the mortification which must be 
the consequence of appointments from home, and which would be infinitely 
worse if those were superseded for whom commissions had been long vacant. 
To this he objected, and urged a reason*, that he expected officers from 
England to fill the vacancies. You need not wonder now that the whole army 
took the alarm, and looked upon the man who ought to have been their pro- 
tector, as their inveterate enemy ; they did so, and he felt it to his death. 

“The promotion took place to his great mortification. As I had sc\eral 
vacancies, I used my utmost endeavours to get them filled ; and this he called, 
taking an active part against him. I gave him the list for promotion; lie 
muttered something, the words of which I could not hear, but the meaning 
was, he would not forward it ; but as he found the promotion would be 
moved and carried, he was at length forced to give in the list. Thus, doing 
barely my duty gave offence, and was deefned taking a part against him. 
Under such a man, who could hope for justice ? but gone he is, and may wc 
never fall under the lot of such another ! ” 

0 

To General Pattison. 

“ You were preparing to go to India House about the Madras revolution ; 
very nearly had wc one in this place, but the hatred of all ,ranks for the 
deceased prevented his using the military power to take by force the Chair, 
as was done at Madras. The General, by the advice of one Folk,* sent 
to demand the keys from Mr. Hastings. He also summoned a Council in his 
own name, as Governor-General, and before the only Member of Council 
(Mr. Francis) who attended and the Secretary, this Folk, and one Laccam, 
he took the oaths and usurped the Chair ; he sent for the Persian translator, 
and ordered him to translate the proclamation into Persian, and to make 
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known his appointment to the Chair ; and he drew out orders for the garrison 
to acknowledge and proclaim him. 

11 The Persian translator, Sir John D’Oyly, a man of great spirit, truth, 
and honor, begged to decline doing it, till he knew the authority, as hitherto 
he had not been acquainted with any change of Government. The General 
gave his own orders, and shewed him the paragraph of the Directors' letter, 
on which he grounded his right to the Chair. Sir John read it over very 
attentively, and more than once, and then politely again declined ; being 
ordered, he refused and left him. Whilst this was transacting at Government 
House, Mr. Hastings was sitting in Council of Revenue with Mr. Harwell, at 
the Revenue Council House, carrying on the common business, and little 
suspecting that it had entered the General’s mind to act the farce that was 
carrying on ; but he was soon obliged to lay aside the Revenue business to 
consider a letter which he then received from General Clavering, demanding 
the keys, and declaring himself to be Governor-General. I Ic instantly took the 
necessary precautions, sent his orders into the Fort to the Commanding Officer 
to prevent his being surprised into any act of disobedience by the orders 
he might receive from General Clavering, acquainting him that the General 
demanded the Chair and keys, that he had sent to inquire the opinion of the 
Judges, and was determined to abide by their opinion ; but in the meantime 
lie commanded that no other person should be received as Governor-General, 
and that General Clavering should not be suffered to enter the Fort. 1 
happened to be second in command and was accordingly sent for. The guards 
were strengthened, the gates shut, and it became necessary to endeavour 
to find how men stood affected. A few moments were sufficient to do that ; 
for unanimity prevailed, and al? equally dreaded the change. The Judges 
unanimously declared their opinion, that the Chair was not vacant ; that 
Mr. Hastings' resignation was not, nor could not be full at home; that 
all the ordeFs from home indicated that it was something to be done in future, 
and at his own option ; not completed, nor binding oil him to complete it. 

“The consequence was that Mr. Hastings and Harwell declared his 
(General CVs) Commission null and void, made so by his own acts ; and they 
therefore declared that he should not again be summoned to Council, or hold 
any command or power whatever. 

“The Judges, however, gave it as their opinion that there was not in 
India any power competent to remove a Member of Council from the Hoard. 
To show the moderation of Mr. Hastings, he acquiesced in the opinion of the 
Judges, and suffered the General, or Governor-General self-elected, to resume 
his command and the functions of his office.t His death, however, soon 

+ F01 the stOTy of this transaction see Btnjal : Fast and VH. I , pp. 47'53 • Vol 11 ., 
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relieved us all, and I esteem it to be the luckiest event that has happened 
to the Company, if not to the nation. 

“General Clave ring I know you told me was your friend; it may 
therefore seem presumptuous in me to say so much, but I merely narrate, 
and adhere to facts only, which could be asserted by numbers. You know 
Clavering as a private gentleman; I know him as a man in power: this 
makes the difference of our opinions ; for certain it is that power changes 
the nature of men totally ; and the more I examine men and manners, 
the more I am convinced that every man has his price, and that we 
all should show how prone the heart of man is to evil, if our price 
were offered. 

“ General Clavering’s knighthood was proclaimed by a salute of 17 guns 
on the 1st July. I went to him at the head of my corps on that day 
and addressed him thus : * Sir, the corps of Artillery which I command, beg 
leave to pay their respects, and to congratulate you on occasion of the 
honor which his Majesty has been pleased to confer upon you.’ He hardly 
bowed, turned from me with a frown, and selected from my corps a subaltern 
officer, whom he accosted by name, took him by the hand, inquired how he 
did, then turned shor tfrom twenty officers and myself, who had waited on 
him, without another word. After some little time the whole retired, 
shocked at the incivility they had met with. The other corps avoided the 
like mortification by not going. 

u l have not neglected my professional studies, I assure you, as 1 hope 
my new mortar instrument will shew you. You may judge of the labor 
I had to make these instruments which I have now completed, one for each 
mortar, when I tell you that there is not an fastrument maker in the country, 
and that I have been forced to bore barometer tubes to make my levels. 
1 was first obliged to contrive how, and then to teach others the method ; after 
which I was obliged to learn how to close and fill them, but difficulties soon 
vanish when a man is resolved. The dividing quadrants I am obliged 
to perform entirely with my own hands ; and so 1 am forced to put 
them together, and adjust them for use. Thus I have been obliged to 
learn a trade ; perhaps it may be lucky for me, as I may be forced to quit this 
service to earn my bread elsewhere.” 

11 Fort William , /8th January , 1778." 

Colonel Pearse, during this year, paid great attention to the interior of 
Fort William, proposing many alterations for the purpose of better providing 
for the health and comfort of the Garrison ; also several very able memorials, 
showing the state of the corps and praying for alterations, were submitted to 
Government, the subsequent adoption of which have tended, in no small 
degree, to the prosperity of the corps. 
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In the beginning of 1778, a detachment of Artillery under Major Bailey, 
called the Bombay detachment, went on service from Bengal, with an army 
under Colonel Leslie. This force was appointed to march across India to 
support the Bombay troops in restoring Ragobah in the Government of 
Poonah. In consequence of the want of European Artillery several companies 
of Golundauze, or Native Artillery, had been raised at the suggestion of 
Colonel Pearse and brought into fine discipline; and the following order, which 
was issued by Lieutenant-Colonel Goddard in camp, reflects very high credit 
upon the corps ; as a part of them marched with Colonel Leslie’s detachment. 
Colonel Leslie dying on the 3rd October, Colonel Goddard had succeeded 
to the command. 

Copy of order by Lieutenant-Colonel Goddard, 1st November 1778:— 

The unmilitary and unexampled spirit of disaffection to the service, which has so 
manifestly displayed itself in the frequent desertions from the corps of Cavalry and Infantry 
within few days, is become a matter of the most serious and important consideration. 

The Commanding Officer, therefore 4 thinks it necessary to declare his sentiments 
upon the occasion fully to the Army, and to express the indignation and surprise he feels at 
such conduct, as well as the astonishment and displeasure the report of it will create in the 
minds of the Honorable the Governor-General and Council after the particular indulgences 
they continue to confer upon the Sepoys in their service, by the superior pay and other 
advantages they receive above all other troops in Hindoostan, which they enjoy at ease 
and luxury within the Company’s provinces for years. 

This is a proof of ingratitude too striking and too injurious to the characters of soldiers 
to admit of any excuse ; that under the circumstances of our present situation, with the 
probability of an enemy to feel the force of the British arms they should hourly desert their 
colours from which they have derived, and still may derive, a plentiful support on account 
of the partial inconveniences to which they are subjected on any particular occasions of 
active service. • 

The Commanding officer, w ith much pleasure, excepts the corps of Artillery in the 
foregoing observations. Their steadiness, fidelity, and military conduct claim his particular 
thanks ; and hg desires the Commanding officer will assure himself that he will make proper 
mention of their merits to the Honorable the Governor-General in Council. 

In July 1778, intelligence was received in Bengal that hostilities had 
commenced in Europe between the French and English. The public 
declaration of war, however, had not reached India* ; notwithstanding which 
the British Government of India, not doubting the fact and conceiving the 
act justified by prudence, seized upon the French settlements of Chander- 
nagore, Masulipatam and Carical ; and sent an army against Pondicherry, 
which was the only strong place of arms remaining in possession of the 
French in India. 

The Madras Armyt 00k the field, under Sir Hector Munro, to lay 
siege to Pondicherry, on the land side ; and the British squadron, undci 

# The writer of the Aftmoir is in error. News of the war was received in Calcutta on July 7th» 
Chaademagorc was seized on the xotb. 
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Sir Edward Vincent, sailed from Mjttras, to attack the settlement by sea. 
The French squadron under Monsieur Tronjolly, of superior force to the 
English, was attacked on the 10th August; and though the fleets were 
engaged upwards of an hour with great fury, the only advantage gained on 
the part of the English was, that the French ships sheered off, and the 
English, being disabled in their rigging, could not overtake them. 

Sir Edward Vernon, having refitted his squadron, sailed into Pondi- 
cherry Roads on the evening oftheaist, which the French fleet did not 
oppose, and under favor of the night escaped. The public notification of the 
war did not reach Bengal, however, until 29th November following, when 
Colonel Pearse writes to his uncle, Admiral Mann, as follows : — 

“ Fort William , 30th November , ijj8. 

“ The war which we heard of yesterday, 1 mean the declaration, (for we 
have taken Pondicherry and. Chandcrnagore and are gone against Mahfc,) 
will, I presume, so much employ you, that c I hope you will excuse my sending 
home, a power of attorney, making my friend Lionel Darrel my joint 
attorney with you, as the war which is to rage for these 10 years, perhaps, 
or until Carthage is destroyed, will no doubt give you full employment.’ 1 

To Lionel Darrel, Esq. 

“ Pondicherry fell in October last, after a siege that made us all despair. 
We fitted out a fleet, if our ships may be called so ; two of 40 guns each went 
to assist at Pondicherry, under Joe Price, the other two fell down a day or 
two ago under Richardson. Our Army was augmented, and my corps came 
in for its share ; two companies were added, and three battalions of Native 
Artillery, called Golundauze ; they are in fact the same we had, being 
raised from the pick of Lascars, but with European officers to command 
them. 

“Three regiments of Cavalry were raised. Goddard is the Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant of the Cavalry Brigade. Leslie was on an expedition 
with Goddard. Leslie died — Goddard commands it — Stibbert commands 
in chief — Ironside is coming into command here — Morgan commands at 
Berhampore — Hampton (now a Lieutenant-Colonel) commands at Cawnpore 
and Upton at Chunar ; these are all my seniors now. 

“Our fleet had a fight with a very unequal French fleet off Pondicherry ; 
and though we were deemed the victorious party, we could not boast of any 
decisive advantage at sea, till one of their fleet was taken, and the rest, in 
consequence, went off. By the time this happened, Pondicherry was then 
invested or nearly so. The batteries were opened on the 17th September 
with 28 cannon and 27 mortars ; and the place surrendered on the 19th 
October after a most gallant defence and very tedious siege. 
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“The capitulation will disgrace our annals for ever. Bellcombe called 
us banditti — said we attacked before war was declared — and at last made us 
confess we were what he called us 9 by stipulating that the place should not 
be destroyed till we knew there was war— glossed it over by saying 'till 
we receive advices from Europe. 1 An army is gone against Mah&,* the only 
place the French have left.” 

In November 1778, Colonel Pearse received intelligence of his father's 
death at an advanced age. The ease of his latter days had been secured by 
constant annual remittances from his son, not only for his own support, 
but for a daughter's, the sister of Colonel Pearse, for whose maintenance he 
Continued to send home a handsome income. 

The Council of Bengal and Madras were at this time struggling with 
internal dissensions, giving rise to all the violence of party spirit amongst the 
European population of the two Presidencies. Violent as these were, and 
destructive of the peace of the community, another source of animosity 
now appeared, originating from the proceedings of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature and its attempts to extend its jurisdiction. This Court had been 
constituted by Act of Parliament in 1773. The Judges were appointed by 
the King, from which the power of Court emanated. The Court was framed 
of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges. It was a Court of Common 
Law, a Court of Equity, a Court of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol delivery ; 
an Ecclesiastical Court, and a Court of Admiralty. The principal object of 
Parliament in constituting this Court was, to secure the pure administration 
of the English Law to the subjects of the British Government in India, and 
by appointing Judges on fixed and liberal salaries to prevent the abuses of 
Judicature, by securing the emoluments of the Judges from increase or 
diminution by the payment of fees. The Parliament enacted that a sufficient 
salary should be fixed for the Judges, and that no additional emoluments, 
in the shape of fees by suitors, or in any other form, should accrue from their 
judicial functions. The principle was honorable to the Parliament of Britain ; 
but when the King’s Court proceeded to act in India with unlimited powers, 
the authority of the Supreme Council of the East India Company was 
paralyzed. Tfie clashing of the two authorities had been foreseen by many, 
but the Parliament had neglected to provide against it, by prescribing 
bounds for either. The Supreme Court began to exert its unlimited sway in 
*774* ®nd held out to the native population, that they had all the rights of free 
Englishmen, and that, in point of law, there was no inferiority ; that their 
power was above that of the Courts of the East India Company, and that the 
natives were at liberty to throw themselves for redress from the sentences of 


Mahfc [properly Mah£] surrendered on the 19th of March 1779* 
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these Courts, upon the Supreme Court, where they would obtain redress and 
protection. 

It may well be supposed that this language to the Asiatics, whose fore- 
fathers for generations had been accustomed to despotic government, was 
not very applicable to them, nor could the natives readily apply it to use, 
as they could not comprehend the bonus which the Parliament of England 
had given them. Ridiculous as well as distressing and vexatious mis- 
applications of the blessing on their part daily occurred, in which it was 
discovered too late, that the authority of the Supreme Council was set at 
nought. Moreover, the principles of the English law were in many instances 
at direct variance with their religious and moral laws ; and the natives, 
both Hindoos and Mussulmen, soon began to look upon the operations of 
the Court with horror and consternation. The evils (says Mr. Mills) 
not of apprehension merely, but of actual suffering, to which it exposed 
them, were deplorable. They were dragged from their families and 
affairs, with the frequent certainty of leftving them to disorder and ruin, 
any distance, even as great as 500 miles, to give bail at Calcutta ; a 
thing which, if they were strangers and the sum more than trifling, it 
was next to impossible they should have in their power, or be consigned 
to prison for all the many months which the delays of English Judicature 
might interpose between this calamitous stage and the Anal termination 
of the suit. Upon the affidavit, into the truth of which no inquiry whatever 
was made — upon the unquestioned afficiant of any person whatever a person 
of credibility or directly the reverse, no difference, if the individuals prose- 
cuted were within the jurisdiction of the Court, the natives were seized, 
carried to Calcutta, and consigned to prison,' where, even if it was afterwards 
determined that they were not within the jurisdiction of the Court, and, of 
course, that they had been unjustly prosecuted, they were liable to lie for 
several months ; from whence they were dismissed totally without compen- 
sation. Instances occurred in which the defendants were brought from a 
distance to the Presidency, and when they declared their intention of 
pleading, that is, objecting to the jurisdiction of the Court, Jthe prosecution 
was dropped ; in which case the prosecution was again renewed, the defendant 
again brought down to Calcutta, and again, upon his offering to plead, the 
prosecution was dropped. The very act of being seized was, in India, a 
circumstance of the deepest disgrace, and so degraded a man of any rank, 
that, under the Mahommedan Government, it was never attempted, except 
in case of the greatest delinquency. 

It was soon found that the payment of the revenues was evaded by the 
natives ; and the public servants of the Company, in endeavouring by the 
customary modes to obtain payment of them, subjected themselves to the 
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operations of the Supreme Court, and were apprehended for trial and brought 
to Calcutta ; and this threat was held out in terronm over all the Company’s 
servants. The Judges at the time were, Chief Justice Sir Elijah Iinpey, 
Mr. Justice Hyde and Mr. Justice LcMaistre.* 

The King's Judges at hist proceeded so far as to require the Secretary 
to the Council to attend as evidence in the Supreme Court ; and not only 
himself, but the members of the Council were threatened with action for not 
producing papers containing the most secret transactions of Government. 

The natives of the Province of Bahar drew up a petition to the Governor 
and Council, praying for protection against the process nf the Supreme Court, 
or if that could not be granted, for leave to relinquish their arms, that they 
might retire to another country. 

Paltry Attornies, promulgating the authority of the Supreme Court, spread 
themselves over the country, encouraging the native spirit of litigation, 
and, acting under the sanction of the King’s Judges, proceeded in several 
instances to execute processes against all ranks at the suits of people 
of the lowest description ; and one Attorney at Patna proceeded by force to 
the house of the Phousdar of Dacca, against whom a process of arrest had 
been instituted by him, and breaking down the gate of his house, entered by 
force ; and, in the affray which took place, the father of the Phousdar 
was wounded by a sword, and the Phousdar himself dangerously wounded 
by a pistol shot from the Attorney. This violent proceeding was justified 
by the Supreme Court : and innumerable instances of violence supported 
by law took place. 

Mr. Ronsj was at this time Advocate-General of the East India Company, 
a man of superior character and wisdom, and fortunately, in this crisis 
of affairs, was at hand to afford his advice to the Supreme Council. At 
length the Governor-General and Council came to the resolution of issuing a 
notification by the advice of Mr. Rons, to all Zemindars, Chaudharces, and 
Talukdars in the three Provinces, that, except in the two cases of being 
British servants, or bound by their own agreement, they were not to consider 
themselves as subject to the Supreme Court, or to obey its process ; and 
the provincial Chiefs were forbidden to lend a military force to aid the Court 
in carrying its mandates into effect. The Judges upon this appeared to 
lose all temper ; they imprisoned and confined Mr. Naylor, Attorney of 
the Company, and commenced a criminal prosecution against him. The 
Governor-General and Council were individually served with a summons 
from the Supreme Court, which, by the advice of Mr. Rons, and through 
him, they delivered their declaration that they would not submit to. 

* The writer ignores Mr. Justice Robert Chambers. 

t The name was Rouse. 
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A petition to Parliament had been prepared and signed by the principal 
British inhabitants of Bengal against the exercise of the Supreme Court ; and 
the Governor-General and Supreme Council drew out another. Colonel 
Pearse was, it will appear, a principal in the first petition and the reader will 
therefore excuse this long digression. 

The following letter written to Colonel Pearse's uncle, Admiral Mann, 
explains the circumstances which connected him with the petition to 
Parliament against the Supreme Court : — 

To Admiral Mann. 

Fort William, 4th April, 7779. 

“ My Dear Friend, 

“When I wrote the P.S. to my letter of the 7th February I did not know 
that 1 should find it necessary to be more particular; but now I perceive 
I am in danger, and must beg your aid and support. 

“The situation of this settlement i£, and has been these four years, 
most deplorable. Party spirit tore us in such a manner that all trust and 
confidence was at an end. On the one hand, Clavcring and his party 
threatened every one with ruin and dismission ; on the other, the Court of 
Justice excited the natives to persecution of individuals, and disrespect to 
the Government and the Europeans in general. The people, accustomed for 
two thousand years to a most perfectly despotic government, were at once 
to be put under the Laws and Courts of the people who boast they are the 
most free of any on earth: licentiousness of course must be introduced 
instead of liberty. But though this consequence was inevitable— though 
the Europeans saw the conquered people treating them with the utmost 
disregard, considering themselves as the superiors, and persecuting their 
conquerors for the acts committed in the act of conquering ; yet, because 
the Supreme Court served to check the fury of the Clavering* faction, we 
acquiesced under the tyranny of the Court, and made use of that engine to 
keep off the other. The Court therefore, though the most dangerous evil 
of the two, was accounted our preserver, and as you may liave^seen, a petition 
to the Judges was presented in which they are held forth as the saviours of 
Bengal. Tis true the number of believers was but small ; and that the whole* 
was the mere act of the party which supported Mr. Hastings, is most certain. 
The Court encouraged by the reception, and e^er aiming at power, has 
gradually extended its authority over all persons and places. The public 
have suffered the greatest losses by it, the wheels of government have been 
clogged, the revenues diminished, and the people have grown insolent ; but 
these, except the last, were matters of small consideration to the body of 
inhabitants, nor could anything have made them pay attention to them but 
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personal wrongs and injuries ; these alarmed their fears ; and it is an effect 
of fear to make a man open his eyes, ears, and mouth. 

11 It is not necessary for me here to enter upon the particular circumstances 
which first drew the attention of the body of the people ; it will be sufficient 
to say that something did happen, and that in an instant all united as 
against a common enemy. 

“ Ever since Europeans came to India until the introduction of this Court, 
it was the custom for them to exercise over their immediate servants the power 
of inflicting slight punishments to compel the people they employed to do 
the duty they were set about ; they found it the custom of the country, and 
necessity and example made them adopt it ; no man ever thought it wrong 
till the introduction of the Court ; but a set of men, bred up in the prejudices 
of our Courts, were, in an advanced age, lifted out of the middle of London 
into the midst of a set of people who, having conquered a mighty Kingdom 
and being very few in number, were under the necessity of adopting many of 
the manners and customs of thTose they had conquered. The clamours 
raised against the whole body, for the actions of a few individuals, had been 
used to support the party that wanted to partake of those riches which they 
saw with envy in the hands of the Company's servants. The minds of 
lawyers were inflamed by the general uproar, and their prejudices were put 
into motion. They had hardly set foot on shore before they began to talk of 
the custom before mentioned, and to suggest to the people that they were 
sent to protect them against the Europeans, and that a remedy might be had 
at law for those who suffered corporal punishment from the hand of their 
employers. Several servants whose masters had given them slight boxes on 
the ear, ran to complain; their masters were summoned and frightened into 
compromise. But the alarm thus occasioned amongst us was so great, that 
these lawyers soon learnt it was necessary to temporize, and at last they 
owned it was necessary we should have the power, and they themselves should 
use it, as we did. Nevertheless the starving dependants of the Court did from 
time to time instigate the natives to institute suits, and undertook the causes 
to share the damages. At length it happened that a suit was instituted 
against a man who was determined to defend it ; but the glaring partiality 
of the Court to the natives, in all cases where Europeans were concerned 
(which you may readily suppose when you consider that the lawyers wished 
to persuade the natives t£iey were their protectors), determined him to demand 
a jury. This, which is the birthright of every British subject, was refused ; 
it was declared that the King had given to the Court the right of jurymen ; 
they were to judge of the fact according to what was right and to decree the 
punishment ; that they had no right to grant juries in any civil suits or pleas ; 
that they were restrained by their charter from granting them ; that the Act 
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of Parliament was not passed to protect the British subjects, but to protect 
the natives against the British subjects ; that Magna Charta did not extend to 
India, and those who were so fond of it must enjoy it in England. 

11 1 hardly need to tell that the consequence was general dismay ; 
the words passed like (ire through the settlement, and every creature found 
he was attacked and stripped of his birthright-privileges ; all now united 
as against a dragon who would devour them. Some who had time and 
abilities for the task, returned and drew up a petition to the Court, 
claiming the right to juries ; but knowing the probable answer, from the 
declaration before mentioned, they prepared also a petition to Parliament 
praying for the right, and for the redress of many other grievances which 
this Court had introduce d. I give you my word of honor I was not one who 
helped to draw it up, but 1 own I wish I had been. After they were drawn 
up, I was told of it by a friend, and that a meeting would be held at the 
playhouse to read the petitions and to sign them. I went, heard the petitions, 
and most cheerfully signed both. • 

“ Afterwards the subscribers chose a committee to keep the petitions, 
and to get them signed, and to forward the business ; the number chosen 
was twelve ; and it pleased the gentlemen assembled to make me one of 
the members. 

“ When the petition to the Court was ready we carried it up, and on the 
day fixed on, the committee went for their answer. JucJge of our astonish- 
ment, when, to the refusal we expected, we found insult and contempt added, 
and heard, in illiberal language, a false charge brought against us. It 
was said, that before the petition to Parliament was shewn to subscribers, 
promises had been exacted to subscribe. • It had been resolved that the 
petition to Parliament should be kept by the committee, and signed before 
them, that no copies of it might be taken. The corps I commanded was at 
Dum-Dum, eight miles from town ; and as my officers wished to see it but 
could not go to town, I carried it to them ; and one field morning after 
breakfast (for you are to understand all the officers were accustomed to 
breakfast at my tents after every field day), 1 read it to them. When I had 
so done, I told them, if they conceived it to be a matter which concerned 
them as British subjects, they, of course, would sign it ; if they did not, they 
were requested not to mention the contents. 

“ 1 was on my guard not to say anything that could act to determine 
them to sign, as in compliance with my wish or will, well knowing whom 1 
had to deal with. My whole corps signed, and I carried it back to town at 
night. When, therefore, the Judges charged us with exacting promises to 
sign, as I knew it was an absolute falsehood wifh respect* to myself, F replied, 
that I could answer for myself that I had not done it, and for the officers of 
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the corps I commanded, a long list of whose names was annexed to the 
petition, that they had not made any promise, that when I read the petition 
to them, I told them what I before mentioned. 

“ Thus you have had a full and true account of what 1 did ; but it seems 
the Chief Justice, whose pride is only to be equalled with his heat of temper, 
is so much offended with me that he is to write home to have me dismissed 
from the service. I dare suppose he will attempt it, and therefore furnish 
you with this narrative, which, as to the fact, I will swear to, though not to 
all the words spoken by others. 

11 1 have told you Itoat the alarm spread in an instant. There was after- 
wards another of a different kind, from which a presage may be formed of 
the future. The Mahommedans carry the representations of the tombs of 
two saints, named Hassan and Hosein, in procession in the month of 
Mohurrum : this year that month fell in our January. Oil the two last days 
the processions march ; and on the last of all, about noon, they cariy the 
supposed saints, and bury them. »This, which is the most solemn act of the 
Shii Mahommedan religion, is attended with wailings, and cries of Ya 
Hosein ! Ya Hassan ! and accompanied with drums, trumpets, and 
other instruments; and at this time it is almost sacrilege to come near 
them. 

“A procession of this kind (it was the last and the most magnifi- 
cient), stopped in m front of the Court house. The noise disturbed the 
Judges, and they sent the Deputy Sheriff with his white wand to drive 
them away. As he was not able to accomplish it he imprudently struck one 
of them with his wand ; instantly the enraged multitude assailed the Court 
house. Bricks, and whatever came to hand they threw at it, but happily for 
us, they did not kill anybody ; a Military force was sent for, and the 
procession dispersed. 

“ This* showed the protectors of the poor oppressed natives, that they 
held their protectors in the utmost detestation ; but showed the rest of the 
Europeans, that the respect the natives used to hold them in, was gone. 
And as we know that the Mahommedans believe that those who die fighting 
for their religion do instantly go to paradise, that they are bound by the com- 
mands of God to keep the Mohurrum and the Shii, to celebrate the death of 
these saints ; so we know that enthusiasm will make them determine to 
maintain the right of British subjects (an idea given them by our Court), 
to celebrate their religion in the manner of their forefathers. And as they 
have been taught that those who are struck may strike again, and after all 
prosecute those who struck them first, so we may conclude that this will be 
the foundation of future disturbances, which, beginning with Ya Hosein ! may 
end in the thunder of cannon or the groans of murdered Europeans. 
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“ To conclude, this first instance of spirit of resistance and contempt of 
Europeans, showed the inhabitants what they may expect hereafter, when 
the spirit of equality shall be more diffused. We do seriously and sincerely 
believe there will be much bloodshed, in consequence of the interruption to 
religious ceremonies, whenever that shall happen ; and we know that the 
Portuguese lost India for only attempting to pull down an idol. And I know 
that a common fakur of reputed sanctity might very easily instigate the 
Mahommedans to rise to a war enthusiasm ; is not yet quite dead-— that is a 
serpent that will never die.” 

“ I have related facts ; I have not exaggerated. I have not spoken of 
any points but those which mark plain facts ; but I do declare that this 
tumult could not have happened if this Court had never been instituted ; and 
it is my opinion that either this Court must withdraw, or that these provinces 
must be lost ; for the Europeans will either be massacred, or driven out in a 
very few years, if the Court continues here. 

“ Assist.to save the settlement and 

“Your friends and kinsman, 
T. D. P.” 

In another letter to General Pattison, Colonel Pearse writes : — 

* What has become of America, is not certain ; but from all accounts we 
have, we conclude, it is severed from the British Empire, and we lament it 
seriously ; many of us wished to have ended our days {here, had it retained 
the same form of Government. 

“ The Supreme Court was established in 1774 ; and we are all now in a 
state here which is most disagreeable. The prospect of relief keep9 us alive. 
A petition has been sent to Parliament signed by 550 inhabitants of this 
settlement, and more will yet sign, though there are not above 800 Europeans 
in the place exclusive of private soldiers, seamen, and lawyers.” 

Early in 1779, another large detachment of Artillery wa< ordered to 
march under Major Camac, with two Battalions, to join the Army under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Goddard ; and Colonel Pearse mentions the train with 
that Army as the largest, and on the most important service, that ever 
marched in India. The detachment, however, did not march until June, as 
the following General Order vouches 

General Order by the Commander-in-Chief. 

“The General Order, dated the 14th May, specifying that Major Camac, and the 
detachment under his command, is to proceed to Berhampore, and the presidency is 
revoked. Major Camac is ordered with the whole detachment to march to Dinapore, there 
to remain until further orders. 

11 The guns, stores, dec., belonging to the detachment are to remain in the magasine at 
Patna. On the arrival of the detachment at Dinapore, the 35th Battalion of sepoys 
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commanded by Captain Moses Crawford is ordered to march from thence and take post at 
Paggah for the protection of that district." 

In March 1779, Lieutenant-General Sir E. Coote, K.B., arrived from 
England with the commission of Commander-in-Chief. From representations, 
grounded on error, blind infatuation, and party views, alarm had been taken 
by the Court of Directors and by the Government, that it was dangerous to 
teach the natives the use of Artillery. The corps of Golundauze, which 
had so faithfully served the Government, was ordered to be disbanded, the 
men having the option of enlisting as Sepoys or Lascars. To entertain as 
Sepoys, the Golundauze were very unwilling ; and as Lascars, they considered 
themselves degraded ; not only from the duties the latter had to perform, 
but also from being placed upon inferior pay. The consequence was, that 
many Golundauze deserted ; others refused to entertain in any corps, and 
requested to go to their homes ; and these men, in many subsequent actions 
with the enemy, were found filling their ranks and serving the enemy’s 
artillery with undaunted bravery, steadiness, and effect. 

Soon after General Sir Eyre Coote’s arrival, it was rumoured about 
Calcutta that Sir Eyre Coote had brought authority to disband the Golundauze ; 
and as this was a favorite corps of Colonel Pearse’s and deservedly so, 
because he had not only formed it, but brought it into a fine state of discip- 
line, it may be supposed that he readily took the alarm, and endeavoured to 
prevent it being re£pced. 

CdlWiwfr Pearse had unfortunately many enemies in high rank in 
Calcutta. Mr. Francis’s and General Clavering’s faction and Mr. Hastings’ 
adherents kept up all those feelings of rancour which had been so long 
disturbing the peace of the settlement. One of the chief opposers of Colonel 
Pearse was Colonel Watson, commanding the Engineers ; and as he had 
vowed the overthrow of the Golundauze, and had considerable influence, 
he urged Sir Eyre Coote to proceed in this unfortunate measure. Colonel 
Pearse, however, determined that this injustice to Jhese faithful servants should 
not take place, if he could prevent it ; he therefore exerted himself as 
became him in the stituation which he held. Those readers who may 
recollect the Golundauze at Cawnpore, under the late Major Hay, may 
well conceive how deeply it must have wounded Colonel Pearse to see a 
similar corps sacrificed to jealousy and party views ; and there is every 
reason to suppose that Colonel Pearse’s Golundauze were equal to Major 
Hay’s, which is saying everything, for there never was a corps better 


* Tk* disturbance wm dearly preconcerted. Messengers were sent through the town to proclaim 
an alleged order from the Fanidar of Chitpur to the effect that no palanquins should be allowed in the 
streets during Mohurrum. Europeans, absolutely ignorant of this, of course, went out in their palanquins 
■ad were mobbed.— Editok, B.: P. & P. 
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disciplined. The true secret of the hue and cry against the Golundauze and 
the cause of their first downfall, it is now believed, is pretty fairly stated in 
the following letter from Colonel Pearse to General Sir Eyre Coote. The 
letter also affords a proof of the superior discernment of this distinguished 
officer, in the remarks about the effect of Artillery in Brigades instead of 
pairs of guns, the superior effect of the fire of which has been so decidedly 
proved of date in Europe; and this distribution of Artillery has at length 
been established in India by our present illustrious Commander-in-Chief. 

To Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre Coote, K.B., Commander-in.Chief. 
" Sir, 

" It seems impossible to furnish European Artillery enough for the 
services of this establishment, because we are liable to be attacked at the 
two extremities, and they are at such a distance as to render it impossible 
to afford speedy assistance. For this reason it appears the more necessary 
to establish Native Artillery. I am entirely of opinion that it would be 
better not to teach the Natives the art of Artillery, and so it would to have 
kept them ignorant of the whole art of war ; but the impossibility of doing 
either is evident, since the desertion of a few Artillery soldiers, if skilful in 
their profession, would have been sufficient to render all precaution useless ; 
and the fact is that Sujah-ul-DowIah had Golundauze who could fire salutes 
with one gun, and they did it : how far they were masters of the other part 
of the art, I cannot say. That the natives are capable Of learning the whole, 
I myself do not doubt ; I know they may be taught anything if’fhe person 
who undertakes to instruct will only take pains to explain his own meaning 
thoroughly and with temper ; and I think it^ would therefore be much to the 
detriment of our service not to make use of the men we have. 

“Although the name Golundauze is new, there have been native 
Artillery in the service these ten years : for every battalion since # 1770 had 
two guns attached to it, for which they set apart 30 sepoys, who were taught 
the exercises. Therefore whatever mischief may be apprehended from having 
Native Artillery, we were then liable to, though we could not then derive 
all the advantages we now may. By collecting and giving them officers, 
the discipline becomes uniform ; and when guns are detached for service, 
officers can be afforded It was to very little purpose that two guns were 
fixed to battalions ; they served to ornament the flank on field days ; but I 
believe very little real service was to be expected from them. They had not 
any Artillery officers, and yet guns in the field require the most skill to 
manage them; but unless the officers are regularly trained to ft, there are 
many points that will not be acquired. To point a gun js so easy, that any 
man may learn it in a minute; but to manage the gun so as to produce the best 
effect, several things must be attended to; the nature of the ground, the 
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distances, and the charges. To perforin this, two Artillery soldiers were 
detached; very few of them understood these things : in fact, they are not 
taught it to the degree necessary for them to be left to themselves ; this is the 
duty of the officers and non-commissioned officers, though some privates do 
know it also from practice and observation. By being their own masters, 
though they went out good men, they returned drunken vagabonds; and this 
1 can affirm to be a fact, and so very few were the exceptions, that I may say 
it was general. With the two Europeans some Lascars were sent ; they, 
though they were of the Artillery, were only employed to drag the gun ; they 
were unarmed and undisciplined ; but they served for many menial offices 
which made them desirable to the Captains of the battalions. Every battalion 
which had these guns, though nominally seven hundred Infantry, was 
only six hundred and seventy Infantry and thirty Artillery; for so 
many men they generally set apart for the guns. Now every Battalion 
acts with its whole force, and every gun detached may be of service. The 
men will be under their own officers ; their discipline will not much suffer; 
and if it does, by returning to the corps it will be restored, which I think 
could not be the case before. But I must beg leave to give an opinion 
against Battalion guns ; cannon in small brigades, brought to the points 
necessary, will do infinitely more service than when scattered along the whole 
line. This was found by experience the best mode last war, and in the latter 
campaigns was generally practised. Each of these had an officer whose 
supe ilm wmrirgg vc him superior advantages ; the cannon were better looked 
after, and in action produced most effect ; and I imagine this must ever hold 
good in all services. 

“ With respect to the native Artillery it is to be observed, that, if by any 
means they lose their cannon, being armed and disciplined, they may instantly 
become Infantry; whereas by being unarmed as the Artillery Lascars were, 
they became a mob as soon as they lost their cannon. Those I have trained, 
perform all the duties the Lascars were wont to perform, I mean tho Artillery 
Lascars : they make the stores aud manage the park ; it is true their duties 
are the more laborious, and it might therefore be worthy of consideration, 
whether they dught not to have a small addition to their pay ; were they only- 
allowed half a rupee a month more, there would not be any fear of desertion; 
we should be sure of being^alvvays complete and always ready for action. 

“ These observations 1 thought it my duty to make to shew that, since we 
cannot have Europeans enough for all purposes, the natives may be used to 
advantage. In regard to a possibility of desertion, and teaching the Country 
Powers i have said we were before as liable to it, or more so, than we shall 
be if some small addition to the pay be made; but granting they desert as the 
sepoys do, we have not much to apprehend. Though the Country Powers 
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have Infantiy formed like ours, they are inferior in every respect ; their 
irregularity of pay is the grand foundation of it ; their want of suffirfr nt 
instruction, and of the essential knowledge of our discipline will long keep 
them so; and such as their sepoys are to ours, their Artillery will be to our 
Artillery, though the men should desert in the same proportion, which I do 
not think would happen. For these reasons, I hope the native Artillery will be 
found worthy of keeping up ; and the mode of detaching guns, wherever 
they are wanted, preferred to attaching them to battalions ; and I further 
hope that the specimen of what may be done in a little time, will be 
considered as an argument for continuing what has been begun, and so 
happily meet with your approbation.” 

On the receipt of the order to disband the Golundauze, Colonel Pearse 
again attempted, without success, to prevent this ill-judged measure from 
taking effect, by a respectful representation to the Government, a copy of 
which he forwarded with the following letter to General Sir Eyre Coote : — 

To Lieut.-Gbneral Sir Eyre Coote, Commander-In-Chief. 

“ Fort William, 24th November, ijjy. 

“Sir, 

" I should have not presumed to renew my address to you on the subject 
of the Golundauze corps did not necessity oblige me to it Rumours of 
a particular nature which, if they have any foundation are better known 
to you than to me, make it fit that I should trouble you. mm**- 

"Your orders arrived when I was at Ghyrettee. Yesterday they were 
published, and I was about to carry them into immediate execution, as 1 am 
in all duty bound to do, and shall ever conuder it as my greatest honor 
to act conformably to your pleasure, by the most punctual obedience. But 
when I considered the reports of wars and attacks, which perhaps have no 
foundation, but as 1 cannot know that for certain, it behoved me to act 
as it they were real. I, therefore, as you were at so great a distance that an 
answer could not reach me in less than a mouth, took a step which will 1 
hope meet with your approbation, the only one by which.! could save my- 
self from blame, should the reports have any ground. * 

" I therefore addressed to the Board a letter of which 1 have the honor 
to enclose a copy, and at the same time send it to you. 

"As my only intention was to be authorised to postpone the execution 
till 1 could consult you, I submit what I said to the Board to your considera- 
tion, and humbly hope to obtain the honor of an answer, which will extricate 
me from my present difficulties. 

“ As your order does not mention any native officers I beg to know 
how they are to be disposed of. They are men who have served many years, 
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therefore I presume it is your intention to divide them also amongst the 
sepoys ; but the total silence concerning them leaves me in doubt whether 
they are to be so disposed of or reduced. 

“When the order is carried into execution, may I presume to submit to 
you the propriety of doing it by draughts at once ; they will in that case 
I believe not hesitate which to choose ; at present I know there is a difficulty : 
they all know that aGolundauze is, in the Country’s service, the most honour- 
able distinction. They know the Artillery have in our own higher pay, and 
they consider this as putting the Artillery on the same footing in our 
service. 

“ The means which I take the liberty to point out, will most effectually 
get rid of the present corps, without a probability of diffusing that know- 
ledge which we wish to confine, as much as the nature of things permits, to 
ourselves ; but disbanding them will, 1 presume, promote it : for as they 
are now all well disciplined, when they shall find themselves destitute, they 
will naturally make use of all their knowledge for their own necessities, and 
seek for bread where they can get it, on terms more to their advantage than 
by the choice that is given to them by your orders. 

“ In the meantime, that I may shew my readiness to obey your orders, 

1 have desired the officers to advise them to go to the sepoy corps : and on 
Monday next, which is review day, I shall do the same thing publicly. 1 have 
desired Captain Clgjjs to attend ; and from that day he will use his endea- 
"vou rsTJhfcbx*^ "many as he can. If any difficulty arises, it must proceed 
from the cause 1 have mentioned ; and in a country where every man sticks 
so firmly to caste, which is only name, it is a very powerful one. It was by 
that and that only they were brought forward to what they are ; for in all 
respects they perform the duties of Lascars, but 1 do know that they will not 
become Lascars, that the ignominy of the name amongst themselves, and the 
consequent Shame of descending from the highest to the lowest rank and the 
difference of pay prevents it. It was finding that I could not get any but 
the men unfit for sepoys, that I recommended the changing the names, giving 
them arms, and increasing the pay. It will not then be a matter for wonder 
that they will not again become Lascars. 

“ 1 do not mention this as any objection to the intended change, far from 
it : it is your pleasure that it be made, and 1 shall endeavour to the utmost to 
get the best I can to use them to the most advantage, but I thought it necessary 
to explain why the late change was made. Many of the Golundauze will, 

I suppose, become sepoys ; for they will see they have less to do, and the 
same pay ; as the name is honourable also, they will have every reason to 
change, and in fact will be better off. Incorporating them at once will, 
therefore, be effectual in every respect, and for that reason 1 presumed to 
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recommend it The orders I may receive from the Board will determine me 
how to act for the instant, and your further orders will be my guide in future. 

1 am, ftc., ftc., 

T. D. P„ 

Luut.-Colonel Commander of Artillery." 

To The Honourable Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor-General 
and the Supreme Council. 

“ Fort William , 28th November , ijjg. 

“ Honourable Sir and Sirs, 

“ As the Commander-in-Chief is at a great distance 
and it is impossible for me to be honoured with his commands in less than 
a month, I take the liberty of addressing you on the present occasion. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief has been pleased to send the order of which 
the enclosed is a copy, which was yesterday issued and must be carried into 
execution immediately, unless you should be pleased to authorise the suspend- 
ing it, until the Commander-in-Chief can be consulted on the occasioa 

“The Artillery now consist of 370 in all, of whom only 150 are at the 
Presidency. Two ships have arrived and not brought a single recruit ; conse- 
quently the possibility of completing the Artillery is not to be expected, and 
cannot happen till next year. If we consider that his arn * ; ‘ >g sr.- 

now recruited by pressing, it is not to be even hoped that we shall gain 
many next season. Were any sudden attacks to be made on us, I can assure 
you the Europeans we have are very much too few for the duties of the 
defence of this place ; yet, would it be necessary to send out detachments, 
and, consequently, to reduce the present number ! 

“ That most of the Golundauze are now good Artillery soldiers, I affirm 
from my own certain knowledge ; and as the name is in Hindoostan the 
highest amongst the soldiers, none of them I believe would enter as Lascars, 
even if the pay were equal ; but the difference is so considerably against the 
Lascars, that that alone would be sufficient to determine the Golundauze to 
quit us. Therefore, though the last new regulations have allowed us Lascars, 
the men we have enlisted will go away, and those we are to entertain will be raw 
andi gnorant and must be instructed ; consequently, for a time ,wc shall be 
almost destitute of Artillery. 

“ 1 submit it therefore to your consideration, whether it may not be- 
proper to keep whatever we have, till you can consult the Commander -in- 
Ghief on the subject. My duty to myself makfcs this address necessary, lest 
if any ill consequence should follow the immediate execution of this order, 
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it should be supposed I had neglected my duty to the service by being silent 
on the occasion. 

“ I therefore beg to be honored with your commands. 

“ I am, &c., tec., 

“ T. D. P., 

Li tut. -Col. Commandant of Artillery" 

Colonel Pearse’s endeavours, however, were looked upon by Sir Eyre 
Coote as arising from a spirit of insubordination, which never had a place 
in Colonel Pearse’s breast ; and the following letter from Sir Eyre Coote 
at once silenced all remonstrances : — 

To Lieut.-Col. Pearse, Commandant of Artillery. 

Cknnar, Dumber $th, ijjg. 
Sir, 

I am not more surprised thgn hurt to find you endeavouring to sap 
to its foundation that subordination and obedience which every officer ought 
to feel as so essentially necessary to his profession. I can say no less of your 
letter to me of the 24th ultimo, enclosing a copy of one addressed by you to 
the Board. 

“ The orders issued by me, relative to the reduction of the Golundauze 
corps, were clear and explicit, and required from you an exact and immediate 
— uii ap lina -e, of delay and remonstrance ; and they were authorised 

by that very Board which you have applied to, to lay them aside. 

“ Your urging any plea as an excuse for hesitating to obey them, is both 
unmilitary and unprecedented. You are not called upon for your opinion, nor 
are you answerable for any consequence ; obedience was the only thing 
required, and I now demand it from you in the strictest sense of the 
word. • 

“ I am, &c., &c., 

“ (Sd.) EYRE COOTE.” 

The circumstances of Colonel Pearse sending an address to the Board, 
on the subject of an order sent by the Commander-In-Chief, requires some 
explanation here in justice to Colonel Pearse’s character. 

During the command of General Stibbert, several important militaiy 
transactions occurred ; and General Stibbert being occasionally In the field 
and at some distance from the Presidency, Colonel Pearse found it necessary 
to obtain permission from him, as Commander-In-Chief, to address the Board 
or Government direct, on urgent occasions, which required immediate atten- 
tion, Acting in the spirit of this permission, and considering the measure 
of disbanding the Golundauze as fraught with danger, Colonel Pearse 
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conceived he was acting in the line of his duty by making a most respectful 
representation of the circumstances to the Governor. 

The following explanatory letter from Colonel Pearse was written in 
reply to the Commander-in-Chief : — 

To Lieut, -General Sir Gyre Coote, Commander-In-Chief. 

“ Sir, 

“ I was yesterday honored with your letter dated Chunar, 5th December, 
by which I but too plainly perceive that I have offended you, and that 
my offence is deemed of so heinous a nature as to be unmilitary and unprece- 
dented ; and that you entertain an opinion of me, that I endeavour to sap to 
its foundation that subordination and obedience which every officer ought 
to feel as so essentially necessary to his profession. 

“ This letter has filled me with most uneasy apprehensions : for conscious 
as I am that in what I did I meant to act for the best, and not having had 
the faintest idea of the possibility of my offending the Commander-in-Chief. 
whose approbation I above all things wished to obtain, which I can safely 
say the high sense I have of his authority ever made me most desirous to 
shew, I cannot but be deeply affected at finding that I have fallen under 
his displeasure. 

“ With respect to the step which 1 thought it necessary to take, give 
me leave to assure you, that 1 should have judged it highly improper in any 
case but that of necessity ; and that I had at least the appliance of necessity 
I hope you will be pleased to admit, after you shall have readme following 
statement. 

" Reports prevailed in the settlement that a body of Mahrattas were 
about to invade the Provinces, and were then on the borders of Burdwan ; 
these were so confidently spoken of that I actually and most firmly 
believed them. Whether it was true or false, was a question J could not 
presume to ask from those who alone possessed the information. I knew 
however, that the services of the corps I command, would be much wanted, 
and indispensably necessary ; and that the whole of the Europeans, sick and 
well, was 150, which, as I represented, would be insufficient without assistance ; 
the assistance which we bad at hand, the executing of your orders would 
have deprived us of. And I apprehended that time would be wanted to 
raise the Lascars, and that, if the Mahrattas should really be coming 
forward, it would be very difficult to raise them at all : the case became 
so very intricate that I knew not how to act. I thought ft not improbable 
but tint you might be unacquainted with it; for the news might have 
come by a different route ; that you could qpt have known of the arrival 
of the two ships without bringing us a man, when your orders were dated, 
was, I thought, certain ; so that I concluded it would have met with your 
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approbation that I should take measures to delay the execution of your 
orders till those circumstances could be made known to you. But, Sir, an 
officer in this service has not been trusted with that kind of discre- 
tionary power which in some cases becomes necessary ; and therefore I did 
not dare delay the execution of your orders by my own authority. I could 
not receive my orders from yourself; for I only wanted time to obtain 
them. The fact of the ships I knew ; but, as I before said, I could not 
presume to ask concerning the reports ; therefore it appears to me that it 
was my duty to you and to the service, to state facts concerning the state of 
my corps to the Council, who, being informed of them, could at once deter- 
mine whether the orders might with safety be instantly carried into execution, 
or whether it would be more proper to defer it until you could be consulted. 
This, Sir, was the reasoning which passed in my mind on the subject, and in 
consequence I wrote that letter which now unhappily has drawn down your 
displeasure upon me. I was apprehensive of it at the time, and to prevent 
it, if possible, I sent a copy to yodrself with a letter on the subject ; and I 
flattered myself that by so doing I should remove all cause of complaint 
against me on the article of want of respect or obedience : nay, I ever hoped 
for your approbation of my conduct, and am persuaded that if the reports had 
turned out true, you would have commended me. Happily for the Company, 
they proved erroneous : but alas I I And myself in a very bad predicament, 
and hav e offended Officer whose favourable opinion I most coveted, and 
emulously strove to obtain. With respect to my letter on the subject to 
yourself I hope no unguarded expression has crept in to give offence. If any 
such there be, permit me to assure you that 1 did not intend to write a word 
in my letter, which should carry d meaning contrary to that profound respect 
which is due to yourself and the high office you hold in this Army ; and I 
pray you, that, if a harsh or improper expression is to be met with, you will 
favor me so far as to explain its meaning by this assurance. 

41 Since, Sir, I have most unhappily fallen under your displeasure by the 
step I took, let me beg you will be pleased to consider it as founded on error 
in judgment and not in want of obedience ; permit me to assure you that in 
the course of 22 years’ service I have ever studied not only thoroughly in 
what subordination and obedience consist, but how best to practise them. A 
case of a most intricate nature having occurred, I, to my shame and confusion, 
find I have acted in a manner which my present Commander-in-Chief deems 
unmilitaiy in the highest degree. To him I now address myself to intreat 
him to overlook the error in my conduct, and to entertain a more favourable 
opinion of me than that which is expressed in the letter 1 was honored 
with. 


“ I am, &c., &C . 1 
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In the meantime the final resolutions of Government appeared in the 
following Minute of Council which was issued : — 

Extracts of Minutes of Council : 

2jrd November , 7779. 

“Ordered that the Native officers of the Golundauze Corps at the presidency be paid 
up to the end of this month, and immediately discharged from the service ; that the Com. 
mander of the Artillery be directed to repeat the offers already given to the men, and those 
who still decline to accept of them be immediately disbanded.” 

To General Desaguliers. 

6th Ma\\ 1779. 

“Dear General, 

“ You must have heard a good deal at home about our squabbles in the 
East. For these last four years we have been torn by parties, more violently 
than any part of His Majesty’s subjects. The clashing of our interests, 
the difference of our views, and the raftcour of our chiefs had set us so 
much against each other that 1 thought it impossible we could ever be 
brought to unanimity ; however, our Court lias effected it. Wc are not 
above a thousand in Bengal ; yet you will see near 600 names signed 
to a petition to Parliament for redress of grievances. The distance of our 
various settlements in Bengal has prevented many names being added ; the 
Supreme Council, and the dependants on the Coutt^g jid s ome few, who 
find their interest in it, are the only persons who have not signed, or^wiInJot 
do it. 

“ The people here who had been for ages ruled by despotism, were all at 
once told that they were free, and that thef could bring an action in a Court 
of Law against any European from whom they thought they had received 
even a supposed grievance. An individual who was brought before the 
Bench on the complaint of a native, demanded a jury. The bench refused 
to plead his case ; he was forced to plead for himself. The Judges declared 
that we had no right to juries here ; the whole settlement took the alarm, and 
in an instant re-united and drew up a petition to the Judges, presenting it with 
every mark of respect that could be desired. 

“ The petition was also drawn up for Parliament, setting forth in a 
plain manner the grievances ; the principal of which was, that trial by jury 
was not allowed, and that individuals were daily subjected to suits brought 
against them for actions committed many years before, which were not 
contrary to the native, but to the British ex post facto laws, Natives arc 
made equally subject to the Bench ; and from *vhat I can learn from discours- 
ing with individuals amongst them, they look upon the circumstances with 
dread, and only submit to them for fear of our power. 1 ' 
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PART II. 

We have proceeded with the memoir of this distinguished officer so far 
as the year 1779. Our readers will, however, wc trust, excuse our retrograding 
for a few pages to 1778. 

It is pretty generally known that the late Sir John Horsford, K.C.B,, 
Commandant of the Bengal Artillery, though of a good family and 
superior education, evaded entering into the profession in which his family 
were desirous of engaging him (which we believe was the Church) by enlist- 
ing in the Honorable Company’s Service. He came to Bengal as a private 
in the Artillery, having assumed tile name of Rover; and in 1778 he was 
a sergeant in Captain Thel wall’s, or the 1st Company of Artillery. In 
consequence, however, of the inquiries of his deserted family, Horsford was 
identified and promoted to a Cadetship in the corps. The following public 
letter appears amongst Colonel Pearse’s papers 

To Captain Tiielwall. 

Fort William , yth March , I’jfS. 

Sir, 

1 am directed by Lieutenant-Colonel Pearse to acquaint you, that Sergeant Rover oj 
your Company, is in this day's orders appointed a Cadet of Artillery under the name of 
John Horsford ; he desires that he may proceed to the Presidency immediately in order 
to join his corps. 

I 1 am Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
C. R. Deark, 

Adjt. x Corps of Artillery, 

Thu following letters are interestingly indicative of the acute and 
observing mind of Colonel Pears? 

To Admiral Mann. 

• Fort William , jrd Apr if /77A. 

My Dear Friend, 

I have seen it 107 in the shade in Calcutta, where we never have hot winds, and I have 
been told it is 13a 0 in the tents, and even more sometimes where the hot winds are violent ; 
but as the wind is always scorching, it of course is dry and doth not oppress. I have been 
ready to die in in a moist air, and never am in better health or spirits than in the 
hottest dry weather in which season my returns shew me my men are always most 
healthy. I now have not one in 20 sick j from August to latter end of l) ecember the y 
sicken, from that time till the rains begin, they grow more and more healthy; but if they 
drink hard, they die in a few hours of violent putrid fevers. I inclose a duplicate of my 
last letter, because if is of important business ; 1 hope you will receive your wine safe by 
the Portland. May you enjoy happiness ! and now adieu for this season. 

1 am, My dear. Friend, 

Your affectionate kinsman, 

T. D. Pearse. 

f A Utter of a technical nature is omitted here, j 
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To General Pattison. 

11 We lately made an attempt to establish Ragoba, the ejected peshwa of 
Poona, in the Government of the Mahratta dominions, and to this end in 
March 1778, a body of forces, under Col. Leslie, marched from Calpee to- 
wards Poonah, the distance of about 2,800 miles. Leslie tost several months 
in settling some disputes with which he had no business to interfere, in 
Bundlecund, a country in his route, and there he died : Lt.-Col. Goddard 
succeeded to the command of the detachment. All the difficulties vanished, 
the detachment marched with great dispatch, crossed the Nerbuddah, and 
were within a few days’ march of Poonah. The Bombay forces were also to 
attack on their side, to second Goddard, and they were so to manage matters 
as to arrive with him : but Goddard had the only power as ambassador. The 
Bombay Council then sent their detachment, a Captain* in three days took 
possession of the passes, their army marched the same distance in six weeks : 
but the Captain moved unfettered, and the army had a set of people called Field 
Deputies/f As news reached them that God clard was approaching, the Bombay 
people held it to be for their credit to arrive first, and they determined to quit 
the passes and descend into the plains. They had no sooner done this than they 
were attacked; still they pushed on, and in three days advanced about 12 miles, 
their army in the highest spirits. The Field Deputies, however, chose to 
retreat ; the army got under arms, expecting to storm^ the Mahratta camp 
and make their fortune. All were in transports, when in an instant thait - . 
ambitious views were defeated by an order to retreat. Away they went. 

The Mahrattas finding the good people were walking the wrong way and 
rightly imagining that making a noise in the rear would make them hasten, 
therefore attacked it. He who commanded tte rear repulsed them, and made 
good his retreat to the main body.f The front had marched so fast as to leave 
him 2 miles behind, with a gully between ; they stopped, sent back a reinforce- 
ment, and all was well. Thus ended the first fight. The next day they began 
to treat ; as they agreed to terms, the Mahrattas rose in demands, so they 
fought again and again, and then they made their treaty, and it was to give 
up Ragoba, which was complied with ; to eat their dinner, which the 
Mahrattas agreed to send them ; to deliver up Salsette, Broach, and any- 
thing else the Mahrattas pleased : and to send orders to Goddard to march 
back again, and at any rate to forbid his taking Poonah and doing his 
business without their assistance, which the Mahrattas were very seriously 
afraid he would do. The Deputies politely told the Mahrattas that they had 


* This was Captain Hartley, afterwards a Major-Gcner^). 
t These Field Deputies were Mr. Comae and Mr. Mostyn, of the Bombay Civil Service, and 
a Colonel Egerton acting in a civil capacity. 
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no power over General Goddard, but that lie would do as he pleased, he was 
ordered by their superiors, but they would interest themselves with him and so 
they wrote him a letter and the Mahrattas another. When Goddard found that 
one army was demolished, and had bargained that the man he was going to 
establish was delivered up, and that it would be to no purpose to go to 
Foonah, and that he might save Bombay by marching to Surat, he determin- 
ed to do so ; and he has effected it. This affair, though really a very 
serious one, has been so horridly mangled by the management of the Bombay 
Deputies (whom the Mahrattas call the English coolies), that though I really 
wanted to give you an account of it in a more serious style, I really could not 
manage it Goddard has done wonders ; he lias made his way good quite 
across India ; has been twice attacked by the whole force of the Mahrattas, 
and made them repent it ; and has at last reached Surat. The Bombay 
detachment, much larger than Goddard's, within three days of Poonah, were 
defeated by the Chiefs at the very instant they thought they were going 
to drive all before them ; and what happened plainly shewed they might 
have done it : for if part of their force could in a retreat repulse the 
Mahrattas, their whole force attacking would have destroyed them, and 
one victory would have made us masters of all the western side of India ; 
and if Goddard had been there without Field Deputies, he would have done 
it. Sir Eyre Coote has arrived, and has reviewed my corps, and has 
expressed his delight and satisfaction. " 

Dn the 25th September 1779, the awful intelligence reached Bengal of 
the total annihilation of a large detachment of the Madras Army, under 
Colonel Baillie, by Hyder All : Sir Hector Munro at the head of the Madras 
Army having failed, through imperfect intelligence, to support the detach- 
ment. To render this news more appalling, it was reported that Hyder 
had followed the retreating army of Sir Hector Munro to the very suburbs 
of Madras &nd the Madras Council, in applying for assistance in money and 
troops from Bengal, declared their total want# of the former, and that he 
weakness of their force rendered them unable even to check the progress 
of the barbarous Invader: the Madras army amounting to about 6,500, in 
which number (vere included the whole European force of 1,200 men. 

According to Mr. Mill (in his admirable history of India) the formidable 
army of Hyder was not less than 100,000 strong, of which 20,000 Infantry 
were formed into regular battalions under European officers, and 30,000 
Cavalry which had been disciplined by French officers ; that he had 100 
pieces of cannon, partly manoeuvred by Europeans and natives who had been 
trained by the English for the Nabob of the Carnatic ; that Mons. Lally, 
who had left the service of the Subahdar of the Deccan for that of Hyder, 
was present with his corps of Europeans to the amount of 400 men, and that 
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he had the principal share in planning the operations of the war. Here was 
a striking lesson to every State of the necessity of strict discipline in an 
army and the regular payment of the troops composing it 

Hyder’s main object was the total extirpation of the English from the 
Carnatic, and indeed from India, and had he pushed on with his overwhelm- 
ing force and taken Madras, which in all probability must have fallen, the 
British interests in the Carnatic would have yielded to the French; the 
Mahrattas never would have concluded peace with the English, and that 
portion, if not the whole of India, would have been lost to Britain. To 
gratify his troops, however (and probably to pay them), Hyder was obliged 
to let them ravage and plunder the country round Madras, and they devoted 
so much time to this barbarous mode of carrying on war, that reinforcements 
from Bengal arrived and warded off the expected catastrophe. 

Never was there a more alarming crisis in the affairs of British India. 
Fortunately Mr. Hastings, being supported by Mr. Barwell in Council, had 
recovered the reins of Government, and the vigorous measures which the 
Supreme Government pursued, notwithstanding the obstinate opposition of 
Mr. Francis, saved India. That Mr. Hastings is entitled to the significant 
and honorable appellation of the Saviour of India, is now generally allowed ; 
and in speaking of Mr. Hastings, the name and services of his constant 
supporter and coadjutor in Council, Mr. Barwell, must not be forgotten. 

Fifteen lacs of rupees and a formidable body of Ihfantry and Artillery 
were instantly got in readiness to proceed to Madras. Sir Eyre Coote was 
directed to proceed by sea with a detachment of Europeans and Colonel 
Pearse (whose character was justly valued) was selected to command the 
army which was to proceed by land. The Gupreme Government, confiding 
in the high character of Sir Eyre Coote, appointed him to carry a decree 
suspending the Madras Governor. Mr. Hastings, in adopting these measures, 
looked forward with confidence to the complete restoration of the British 
honors and interests in that quarter of India and his expectations were not 
disappointed. 

To General Pattison. / 

" 25th March , ij&o. 

“ Before this can reach you, you will have heard of the disaster that has 
happened to our troops at Madras, under Sir Hector Munro. Munro had 
a certain victory in his hands, if he only would have movfed to seize it ; but 
standing still it was too late, half his army was destroyed and the rest he 
marched off with in such hurry and confusion, that it mightbe called running 
away; and he left his cannon, his tents, his magazines, and all the followers 
of bis army. As soon as it was known, our Government took the most 
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vigorous measures ; within a month from the receipt of the news, Sir Eyre 
Coote sailed from hence with 500 Europeans, via., 300 Infantry and 200 
Artillery. I offered my services to go, either to command the detachment, 
or the Artillery only, or my own company of volunteers. At first Sir Eyre 
Coote refused to let me go ; but two days after he told me I should follow with 
the command of 6 light Battalions of sepoys and a proportionable train. The 
detachment is accordingly forming and consists of 6 Battalions of sepoys, 
one Company of Artillery! and 16 pieces of ordnance. 

“ The Mahrattas are divided ; peace is about to be made with them v so 
that, as the Nizam refuses to join against us, and Mezuph Khawn is quiet 
and inclined to peace, Hyder Ali’s fall may be looked upon as certain, unless 
the French should send a force to join him, and we should be neglected ; in 
which case they may form an establishment to lay the foundation of future 
trouble ; but if they do not join, or we are supported, all India must be ours 
in 29 years more : for when Hyder is destroyed, there will not be a force that 
can cope with us, though all the rest should join together. 

“ I must just add that in August last, Mr. Hastings and Francis fought 
a duel ; I was second to Mr. Hastings and Colonel Watson to Francis, f 
consulted your letter on Townsend’s for etiquette, and proceeded accordingly, 
but Watson proposed 14 paces, and it was lucky for his principal for Mr. 
Hastings hit him, and had he been two paces nearer he would never have 
told who hurt him. * 

11 Francis is to go away in these ships, and then we may go on with the 
conquest of India, which Hastings will assuredly accomplish, if left to act. 

“ Mayaflre, who is now the fourth Captain in the Corps, is just returned 
from Gwalior, a very strong fortress in the Rajaship of Gohud ; it was in the 
possession of the Mahrattas, and was taken by surprise by 1’opham under 
whom Mayaffte served.” 

Col. hearse gives the following account of the duel fought between 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Francis in a letter : — % 

To Lawrence Sullivan, Esqr. 

“ Fort William , +th October, ij 8 o. 

11 Sir,— O h the present occasion I shall less apologize for troubling you 
than I should on any other, because it seems to me necessary that you should 
be informed of the particulars of a transaction that has passed here, and 
which will make some noise at home. I mean a duel between Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Francis , bn which occasion I was one of the seconds, and therefore 
am fully acquainted with the particulars which I shall relate as concisely as 
the nature of the subject will allow me. 

“Late in the evening of the 15th August, I received a note from Mr. 
Hastings, desiring me to be with him next morning at breakfast ; in 
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consequence of which I waited upon him. He introduced the subject ol 
business by desiring me to give him my word of honor not to mention it till 
he should give me permission, Of course I gave it, and he then informed me 
that in consequence of a minute he had given in, Mr, Francis had challenged 
him on the preceding day ; that they had then agreed to meet on Thursday 
morning about half-past five near Belvedere, and he asked me to be his 
second. 

“ The next morning, Thursday the 17th August, I waited on Mr. Hastings 
in my chariot to carry him to the place of appointment. When we arrived 
there we found Mr. Francis and Col. Watson walking together, and therefore 
soon after we alighted, I looked at my watch and mentioned aloud that it 
was half-past five, and Mr. Francis looked at his and said it was near six ; 
this induced me to tell him that my watch was set by my astronomical 
clock to solar time. 

“ The place they were at was very improper for the business ; it was the 
road leading to Alipore, at the crossing of it through a double row of trees 
that formerly had been a walk of Belvedere garden, on the western side of 
the house. Whilst Col. Watson went by desire of Mr. Francis to fetch his 
pistols, that Gentleman proposed to go aside from the road into the walk ; 
but Mr. Hastings disapproved of the place because it was full of weeds and 
dark : the road itself was next mentioned, but was thought by everybody too 
public, as it was near riding time and people might wadi to pass that way ; 
it was therefore agreed to walk towards Mr. Barwell's house on an old road 
that separated his ground from Belvedere, and before we had gone far, 
a retired dry spot was chosen as a proper place. 

•* As soon as this was settled I proceeded to load Mr. Hastings 1 pistols ; 
those of Mr. Francis were already loaded ; when I had delivered one to 
Mr. Hastings, and Col. Watson had done the same to Mr. Francis, finding 
the gentlemen were both acquainted with the modes usually observed on those 
occasions, I took the liberty to tell them that if they would fix their distance 
it was the business of the seconds to measure it. Lieut.-Col. Watson 
immediately mentioned that Fox and Adam had taken fourteen paces, and 
he recommended that distance. Mr. Hastings observed H was a great 
distance for pistols ; but as no actual objection was made to it Watson 
measured and I counted. When the Gentlemen had got to their ground, 
Mr. Hastings, asked Mr. Francis if he stood before the line or behind it, 
and being told behind the mark, he said he would d 6 the same, and 
immediately took his stand. I then told them it was a rule that neither of 
them were to quit their ground until they had discharged their pistols, and 
Col. Watson proposed that both should fire together without taking any 
advantage. Mr, Hastings asked, if he meant they ought to fire by word of 
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command, and was told he only meant they should fire together as nearly 
as could be. These preliminaries were all agreed to, and both parties 
presented ; but Mr. Francis raised his hand and again came down to his 
present ; he did so a second time ; when he came to his present, which the 
third time of doing so, he drew his tigger; but his powder being damp, 
the pistol did not fire. Mr. Hastings came down from his present to give 
Mr. Francis time to rectify his priming, and this was done out of a cartridge 
with which I supplied him upon finding they had no spare powder. 

“ Again the Gentlemen took their stands, both presented together, and 
Mr. Francis fired ; Mr. Hastings did the same at the distance of time equal 
to the counting of one, two, three distinctly, but not greater. His shot took 
place ; Mr. Francis staggered ; and .in attempting to sit down he fell, and said 
he was a dead man. Mr. Hastings hearing this ciied out, ( Good God ! 1 hope 
not, 1 and immediately went up to him, as did Col. Watson ; but 1 ran 
to call the servants, and to order a sheet to be brought to bind up the wound ; 
I was absent about 2 minutes ; on *ny return 1 found Mr. Hastings standing 
by Mr. Francis, but Col. Watson was gone to fetch a cot or palanquin from 
Belvedere to carry him to town. 

11 When the sheet was brought, Mr. Hastings and myself bound it round 
his body ; and we had the satisfaction to find it was not in a vital part, and 
Mr. Francis agreed with me in opinion as soon as it was mentioned. 1 offer- 
ed to attend him to t6wn in my carriage and Mr. Hastings urged him to go 
as my carriage was remarkably easy. Mr. Francis agreed to go, and, there- 
fore, when the cot came we proceeded towards the chariot, but were stopped 
by a deep broad ditch over which we could not carry the cot ; for this reason 
Mr. Francis was conveyed to Belvedere, attended by Col. Watson, and 
we went to town to send assistance to meet him ; but he had been prevailed 
on to accept a room at Belvedere and there the surgeons, Dr. Campbell the 
principal, and Dr. Francis the Governor’s own surgeon, found him. When 
Dr. Francis returned he informed the Govern/jr that the wound was not 
mortal, that the ball had struck just behind the bend of the right ribs and 
passed between the flesh and bone to the opposite side, from whence it had 
been extracted. > 

11 Whilst Mr. Francis was lying on the ground, he told Mr. Hastings, in 
consequence of something which he said, that he best knew how it affected 
his affairs, and that he had better take care of himself ; to which Mr. Hastings 
answered, that he ftoped and believed the wound was not mortal, but that if 
any unfortunate accident should happen, it was his intention immediately 
to surrender himself to the Sheriff. 

“Concerning the subject of the quarrel not a word passed. Had the 
seconds been ignorant of the cause of the duel before they went into the 
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field, they must have remained so, No other conversation passed between 
the principals or the seconds besides what I have related, unless the usual 
compliments of good morrow at meeting, or Mr. Francis' admiring the 
beauty of Mr. Hastings' pistols when I took them out, deserve to be noticed. 
When the pistols were delivered by the seconds, Mr. Francis said he 
was quite unacquainted with these matters and had never fired a pistol 
in his life, and Mr. Hastings told him he had no advantage in that respect 
as he could not recollect that he had ever fired a pistol above once or twice ; 
that it was that induced me to say what I have before mentioned the rules 
to be observed. 

“Though what I have written may appear rather prolix, yet I had 
rather bear the imputation of dwelling too long upon the less important 
parts of the narrative than leave the world room to put in a word that did 
not pass. If, therefore, any reports different from what 1 have related 
should circulate and you should think them worth contradiction, I hope 
you will not scruple to use this letter for that purpose. 

“ Both parties behaved as became Gentlemen of their high rank and 
station. Mr. Hastings seemed to be in a state of such perfect tranquillity 
that a spectator would not have supposed that he was about an action out of 
the common course of things ; and Mr. Francis’ deportment was such as did 
honor to his firmness and resolution, 

"As I could not take the liberty of writing so 'fully on this subject, 
without acquainting Mr. Hastings of my intention so to do, he knows of my 
letter ; but the letter itself he has not seen, nor any copy of it. 

“ Wishing you every health and prosperity. 

* " I remain, 

“ &c. : &c., &c.“ 


(To be (ontinutd.) 



jfcrgoffen Cafctiffo : 

MADAME MARIA DHERMAINVILLE. 

“—Heedless where thou’rt straying, sad and pale, 

Like grief-struck maiden who has heard revealed 
To all the world that which she wished concealed, 

Her trusting love’s— and hapless frailty’s —tale.” 

— DEROZIO. Sonnet to the Moon . 

ADAME Dhcrmainville (or Mrs. Maria Madeline Taylor lu 
call her by her real name) was a lady who caused no little 
stir in her own brief day, but who for many a long day 
since has been utterly forgotten. Her life-story would form 
a tear-stained volume; but although a child of misfortune 
she was one of Beauty’s daughters ; and, coming as she did 
from a theatrical family, was by face, figure, stature, and voice well fitted for 
the profession she adopted. Although not educated up to the height of lofty 
tragedy, Maria Taylor became the leading actress at Sydney and the idol of 
Australian playgoers vriien she was barely twenty, and continued to be so fur 
six years in the ’thirties of the last century. Taylor, her husband, was 
described as a worthless fellow who never worked and indeed did little else 
than induce his young wife to take to stimulants, the constant use of which 
began to affect her voice. Before long the couple parted and she threw in 
her lot with a Captain Pierre Largctot (or Largeleau). He commanded a 
whaler which without the knowledge of her owners he sold, using the proceeds 
to defray the fare of himself and the lady to Calcutta. Having assumed the 
name and style of 11 Baron” Henri Dhermainvillejie engaged a house (or flat) 
in Park Street. Just about this time the Sans Souci Theatre* had been 
opened (8th March 1841), and here Madame Dhermainvillc, relying on her 
Australasian celebrity, hoped to secure a permanent engagement. She was, 
however, unsuccessful, owing it was said, by her friends, to professional jealousy 
on the part of Mrs. Esther Leach, and, by her enemies, to her having appeared 
at a rehearsal not quite sober. She next announced a performance of “The 
Taming of the Sftrew,” with herself as Katherine, to take place at the 
Town Hall on 25th March 1841. This had, however, to ho postponed owing 
to Uhcrmainvillc’s death from cholera the night previous. In advertising the 

*or no account of this old theatre in Park Street, the reader is referred to the article entitle^ 
The Sans Soud and its Star” which appeared in Bengal : Past awl Present of July 1907. 
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performance for the 15 th April instead, she pleaded that in appearing so soon 
after her affliction she had been compelled to sacrifice private feelings to the 
stern necessity of maintaining herself by her profession. 

The following well-written and touching address, spoken by Madame 
Dhermainvilie, was said to have been composed by Mr. G. Nash, one of the 
amateur performers who supported her on this occasion : — 

The I’ROLOr.UE. 

“ Friends, — for so must I welcome you and claim 
The deeds that justify the sacred name — 

Behold a stranger, and recall the time 
When each one felt so in this distant clime, 

And every heart will justify my plea, 

A voice in every bosom plead for me ! 

Ye, who have known but fortune's tenderness, 

Should feel for those who suffer ne’ertheless, 

And one Adversity has stricken low 
Is she, who humbly pleadeth to you now. 

Oh ! had I power to utter all 1 feel, 

Then should yc know the force of this appeal, 

And own, as sympathy relaxed each brow, 

* The WOMAN, not the actress, speaketh flow.’ 

Alas ! too soon must 1 resume the mask - 
Necessity commands me to the task — 

And bid my features mimic feelings show, 

Whilst dark and heavy lies my heart below : 

Pause to remember this, ere ye upbraid, 

And let my faults, to-night, be lightly weighed. 

# 

Lords of the mind, whose sceptre is the Pen, 

To you I turn, and trembling meet your ken — 

Forbearance, critics ! *tis more great to aid 
Exertions weak as mine, than to upbraid ; t 
And grant the little band, whom kindness drew 
To back my efforts, your protection too. 

But wherefore fear I?— I no more will plead — 

Sustained by your forbearance I succeed ; * 

Yes, the conviction springs, like lightning, through 
My quickened heart, and I can smile anew ! 

Oh ! could you know the change now passingliere ! 

The Seraph, Hope, o'ercomes the Demon, Fear ■ 
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The pulse of Gladness beats for Sorrow's throe, 

And Joy regains the throne usurped by Woe ; 

And I can smile ; my heart rejoicing bounds, 

Escapes its fetters, and forgets its wounds ! 

Yes, gratitude shall make my weakness might, 

And wake each nerve to energy to-night/' 

Madame Dhermainville made her next appearance in a musical farce 
called “ Mischief-Making " which was performed at the Sans Souci on 29th 
April. On that very night occurred a tragedy which greatly shocked Calcutta 
residents. Captain George Hamilton Cox of the East India Company's Invalid 
Establishment and Actuary of the Calcutta Fire Insurance Company, on 
returning from the Theatre to his rooms in the Bengal Club (then in Tank 
Square, E.), committed suicide by blowing his brains out with a revolver. He 
was very popular both at Calcutta and Simla (where he was one of the early 
European settlers), and the circumstances of the case were particularly dis- 
tressing. He had unfortunately become over-friendly out here with Madame 
Dhermainville and on receiving a letter by mail intimating that his wife and 
children were on their way out from home, he committed the rash act. The 
poor man left behind him several letters. One was addressed to the Coroner 
and Jurors at the inquest to be held on his body, desiring, by rehearsing 
the circumstances of fils death, to spare them unnecessary trouble in collect 
ing evidence. In this he solicited "the cheapest and meanest funeral — no 
pucka grave, parson’s fees, etc.” Another letter was addressed to his medical 
attendant, Dr, Goodevc, enclosing his fee and imploring him to defend the 
writer’s memory from a verdict* of “ temporary insanity " which he feared 
might act as a slur upon his children. A third note was for Mr. Westerinan 
of his office, assuring him that the books and cash were all quite correct. 
A fourth Whs directed to his friend, Mr. J. II. Stocquelnr, editor of the 
Englishman who had that very evening met him at the Theatre, apparently in 
the best of spirits : but neither its contents nor those of another which had 
been written to his actress-friend, were made public at the inquest. Captain 
Cox's bearer deposed that a couple of minutes before the report of firearms, 
he had heard his master singing and beating time in his room as he used 
habitually to do. The Jury returned the brief verdict— felo de sc. Captain 
Cox, according to the Bengal Hurkaru, also left behind him a long 
rambling Essay on Suicide which he desired might be printed ('though not 
“ published ") for his son. 

A fortnight later and Madame Dhermainville also had left the stage of 
life ! At first it was supposed she had died under suspicious circumstances, 
but Dr, Duncan Stewart, the Presidency Surgeon, who sat up with her 
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professionally through the night, certified the cause of death to have been 
cholera. She passed away at No. 9 7, Taitolla, where she had removed, and 
her funeral service was conducted by the Rev. R. B. Boswell, Chaplain of old 
St. James's. One of the newspapers, a morning or two after, referred to her as 
“the wretched Mrs. Dhermainville while another, in rehearsing the principal 
events of her life, declared that her career might well serve as a warning to 
others. But after all these years one need no further seek to draw her frailties 
from their dread abode. In the old portion of Circular Road Cemetery 
the soi-disant Baron and the Captain of Invalids sleep in nameless graves, and 
hard by rises a modest headstone bearing the following simple inscription : — 

11 Sacred to the Memory 
of 

Maria Madeline Taylor. 
who died 13th May, 1841, 
aged 27 years” 

in conclusion, it may be added that thS facts recorded above have been 
amplified from an anecdotal article, entitled “ The Pathos of Destiny 99 (by the 
present writer), which appeared not long ago in the Englishman . 

Elliot Walter Madge. 




€§t Jfetotf $ottb in (Huncotnar’s 

Cast. 



JY the courtesy of the Chief Justice and the Judges of the 
High Court we are enabled to publish the accompanying 
facsimile of the bond, for the forgery of which and for the 
publication of which, knowing it to be forged, Nuncomar 
(Nanda Kumar) was hung. The circumstances leading to 
Nuncomar’s prosecution and execution have been the subject 
of controversies on which we need not touch, and we need only remind our 
readers that they terminated a series of mutual accusations between Hastings 
and Nuncomar which formed a ve:y important event in Hastings’ career. 

The bond came to light as follows Bollakey Doss was a Hindu banker 
of Calcutta. He made a will dated the 12th July 1 7C9 and died in the 
same month, and in September probate of the will was granted to one of his 
executors. A large part of his fortune consisted of bonds of the Hast India 
Company. These, or some of them, were made over to Nuncomar, to whose 
care Bollakey Doss h<fd commended his wife and daughter and in exchange 
for them he gave to Pudmokun Doss, to whom Bollakey Doss had left a 
quarter of his property and the management of his business, certain securities 
— one of them being this bond, cancelled by being torn at the top, as is shown 
in the illustration, though the original tear has been extended in the course 
of time. 


The translation of the bond is as follows 
" I who 1am Bollakey Doss. 

“ As a pearl necklace, a twisted pulghar, a twistcihscrpache and four rings, — 
two of which were rubies and two of diamonds, were deposited by Rogonaut 
Roy Geoo, on account of Maharajah Nandkumar, Bahadur, in the month of 
Assar in the Bengal year 1165 (1758), with me, in my house at Murshida- 
bad, that the same might be sold ; at the time of the defeat of the army of 
the Nabob Mir Muhammed Qasim Khan, the money and effects of the house, 
together with the aforesaid jewels were plundered and carried away. In the 
year 1172 Bengal style (1765) when I arrived at Calcutta, the aforesaid Maha- 
rajah demanded the before mentioned deposit of jewels ; I could not produce 
the deposit when demanded, and on account of the bad state of my affairs, 
was unable to pay the value thereof; I therefore promise and give it in 
writing, that when I shall receive back the sum of two lakhs of rupees, and 
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a little above, which is in the Company's cash at Dacca, according to the 
method of reckoning of the Company, I have agreed and settled, that the 
sum of 48,021 sicca rupees is the principal of the amount of the said deposit 
of jewels, which is justly due by me, and over and above that, a premium of 
four annas upon every rupee. Upon the payment of the aforesaid sum from 
the Company's cash, I will pay that sum, without excuse and evasion, to the 
aforesaid Maharajah. I have, for the above reasons, given these reasons in 
the form of a bond under my signature, that when it is necessary it may 
be carried into execution. Written on the seventh day of the month of 
Bhadon, in the Bengal year 1172." 

So far the body of the instrument. Then on the right come No. 1 the 
exhibit number put on at the trial followed by the initials, it must be supposed, 
of the officers of the Court in whose custody it was. Below that a square 
seal inscribed Mahtab Roy under it in writing M Witness is made." Then an 
oval seal inscribed Bollakey Doss under it the writing “ Writer of this.” Then 
a square seal inscribed Muhammed Kamakiddin almost undecipherable in the 
facsimile, and little better in the original. Under this comes the writing 
11 Sitlapat Vakil of Seath Bollakey Doss." * 

The case for the prosecution was that matters taken by Muhammed 
Kamaluddin and Sitlapat were forgeries. This was proved directly by 
Kamaluddin (Commaul O Dein All Khan), who said he was the same man as 
Muhammed Kamaluddin, and denied having witnessed the deed. But he 
said he had once given his seal to Nuncomar to sign a petition for him, and 
that it was not returned. He said that a flaw existed in the seal, which we 
will leave it to our readers to identify, and that an earlier impression of the 
seal, which he produced, showed the same flaw. He also said that Nuncomar 
had admitted the forgery of his name to him. 

Sitlapat was said to have been the Vakil and Munshi of Bollakey 
Doss, and to have died before him. The authenticity of his signature depended 
on his handwriting. 

The rest of the case turned on evidence as to Bollakey Doss's affairs and 
went to show that he never executed the bond. We need not notice it here as 
it is not connected with the bond itself. We may, however, arid that Sir James 
Stephen points out that the contents of the bond are suspicious as they 

* Sir J. Stephen quoting Vol. XX of the State Trials concludes the translation 
“ It is witnessed. 

Mahab Roy. 

Scilaubat Roy (the Vakil of Seat Bollakey Doss). 

Abdehoo Commaul Mahomed. 0 » 

Alabd Bollakey Doss. 

Written on the seventh day of the month of Blutdoor in the Bengal year ii;s.' 
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stand. The bond is dated 1172 (1765) and sets out a deposit of jewels seven 
years previously. No receipt was produced by Nuncomar, and we must 
therefore conclude that he left the jewels with Bollakey Doss for seven years 
without any receipt. The recital, that is the story of the jewels being 
plundered at Murshidabad seems to give Nuncomar a very weak claim 
against Bollakey Doss, which the latter seems to have admitted without 
question. This seems unlikely, but if it were so the recitals were not 
necessary. 

For the defence, evidence was given that Kamaluddin, the witness 
to the deed, was a different man from the witness at the trial. Witnesses 
were called who spoke to the execution of the deed and its signature by the 
persons by whom it is signed. There was also evidence of a statement of 
account by Bollakey Doss in which his liability to Nuncomar for Rs. 48,021 
with interest at 25 per cent, was admitted. 




f|?r«cmfton of (nXuwjKfcftBafc. 

|IIE following petition to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
will be read with the greatest interest and concern by all 
who care for the history of British India. Members of this 
Society have had an opportunity of seeing for themselves the 
decayed and forlorn condition of the city and any support 
they can give to this or other proposal of a like kind 
will be for them a matter of obligation. The Society would doubtless urge 
that special care should be taken to preserve what remains of the once great 
Katra Musjid of Murshid Kuli Khan and that the old Palace at Jaffarganj 
should be restored before it becomes too late. 



To 

The Hon’hle Sir ANDREW HENDERSON LEITH FRASER, M.A., LL.D., 
K.CS.L, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

The Humble Memorial of the Inhabitants of the City of Murshidabad. 
Most respectfully shkwkth 

1. That Your Honor’s humble memorialists are the citizens of Murshidabad, which 
once enjoyed opulence and prosperity as the ancient capital of Bengal, and which can legi- 
timately claim to be the birthplace of British Rule in India. In tftis connection your humble 
memoiialists desire to bring to Your Honor's kind notice this important historical fact 
that Lord Clive, when entering Murshidabad after the battle of Plassey, was pleased to 
observe that (l the City of Murshidabad was as extensive, populous and rich as the City of 
London ; with this difference, that there are individuals in the first possessing infinitely 
greater property than any of the last city.” Macaulay remarks that 11 the ancient capital of 
Bengal was larger than London and rivalled the principal cities of Europe in commerce and 
trade." Therefore from a historical standpoint this city deserves special consideration not 
only so far as regards the preservation of its places and objects of interest 6ut also in the 
furtherance of its general prosperity. 

2. That your memorialists crave Your Honor's permission to represent that the city 
is gradually becoming depopulated on account of the existence of thick jungle and objec- 
tionable pits, covering large areas and committing a yearly havoc of its population to such an 
extent that it has attracted the attention of the Sanitary authorities, jrho, in their report, 
have upon statistics declared its mortality to be the highest in Bengal for the last three 
successive years, a fact which your memorialists cannot but view with the greatest concern 
and dismay. One most important point in connection with the subj^:t of sanitation, is that, 
on account of the construction of the Murshidabad Railway, many of the subsidiary drains 
of the city which were connected with the main sewers, constructed at an enormous cost 
of about Rs. 30,000 by the Government, have been disconnected. Your memorialists, 
therefore, pray that the worn out drains be repaired and the disconnected ones be properly 
diverted to have free connection at the expense of the Government If the proper authorities 
will not or cannot attend to them, 
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3. That your memorialists also beg to draw Your Honor's kind attention to the fact 
that the, silting up of the Bhagjrathi and the stagnancy of its water cause an insufficient 
and unhealthy supply of pure drinking water. Your memorialists, under the circumstances, 
pray that, by dredging the Bhagirathi and making it navigable throughout the year, this 
long-felt desideratum be removed and the prospects of river traffic, which will directly 
improve the condition of the city, be increased. The experiment may he costly but is worth 
a trial in consideration of the interests involved. 

4. That your memorialists beg leave to suggest that, having regard to the fertility of 

the soil, cheapness of labour and facility of irrigation, the thick junkie may be cleared up at 
the expense of the Government and conveniently converted into a targe lucrative fit ;//, thus 
improving the climate of the place and affording additional and practical means of livelihood 
to the poor labourers and cultivators and opening out new fields to the middle class people 
for acquiring a knowledge of cultivation. Your Honor's memorialists beg to observe that, 
for the improvement of the sanitary condition of the town, the objectionable pits of larger 
dimensions may be easily converted into tanks and the smaller ones be completely filled up so 
as to prevent the effusion of malarial gases and effluvia, and to give effect to this, as it would 
require at the least Rs. which, for the limited resources of the memorialists, it would 

be impossible to afford, they fervently pray that Your Honor may be graciously pleased to 
sanction the amount for carrying out the project. 

5. That Your Honor’s memorialists most respectfully beg to bring it to Your Honor’s 
foremost and kind notice that, for the preservation ol the ancient dignity and prestige of this 
historic town ana in consideration of the residence of many influential Zemindars, the 
Lalbagh Sub-Division was restored, though once abolished, after mature and deliberate 
consideration by two wise and kind-hearted successive Lieutenant-Governors who were held 
in high estimation by thfl public at large. Your memorialists, therefore, beg that, as a last 
boon to the people of this city, under Your Honor’s liberal and sympathetic administration. 
Your Honor would be graciously pleased not only to keep in status t/uo the existing Lalbagh 
Sub-Division but to enhance its importance by converting it into a judicial centre, under the 
proposed scheme for the separation of the judicial from the executive and to adopt such 
measures as would increase the efficiency of the Sub-Division by introducing new Government 
offices and locating heads of departments such as the district headquarters station of the 
Murshidabad-Ranaghat Railway, etc. 

6. That your memorialists beg to draw Your Honor's kind attention, that unless the 
aforesaid suggested measures be kindly taken up at an early date by the benign Government 
to arrest precipitous decay, this City will soon become *i ruin like Gour and be the 
habitation of wild animals. 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg to assure Your Honor that your humble memo- 
rialists have ever been loyal and devoted to the British Government, and that they have 
viewed with abhorrence the anarchist movement, and have deprecated the dastardly crimes 
that have been attempted or committed in furtherance of that movement. Your memo- 
rialists hope that Your Honor will now, as also after laying down the reins of Nour Honor s 
august government, endeavour to further the interests of the historic town of Murshidabad 
by helping in whatever might tend to its advancement, for which they will ever remain 
grateful to Your Honor. 

And your memorialists as in duty bound shall ever pray. 
Murshidabad, The toth August 190S : 



ttam from t$t <gfctfor’« Qto^e 

QM 

R members of this Society the appearance of a new and 
enlarged edition of Dr. Busteed’s Echoes from Old Calcutta 
is an event of historical importance. We have all been 
counting the days till this fourth edition appeared, and, 
now we have it in our hands, our expectations are more 
than realised. The portrait of Madame de Talleyrand, by 
Madame Vigee le Brun, is a most welcome addition, and there are several other 
notable additions in the way of illustrations and maps. Lord Campbell, in his 
Lives of the Chief Justices, tells us that he, at one time, proposed to bring a bill 
into Parliament not only to deprive an author who publishes a book without 
an index ofthe privilege of copy right, but also to subject him to a pecuniary 
penalty. The want of an index to the Echoes has, until now, been the only 
serious defect in the book to be complained of : but the defect was a grave 
one. Horace Binney did not overstate the matter when he wrote : “ I have 
come to regard a good book is curtailed of half its value, if it has hot a pretty 
full index. 1 ' We, therefore, note with special satisfaction that the fourth 
edition of Dr. Busteed’s book is provided with an index. Turning over the 
pages of this new edition, it will be found that, on almost every page, the Doctor 
has amplified his statements, and enriched his text. I beg to congratulate 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co. most heartily both on the score of their good 
fortune in having the services of so distinguished a writer at their disposal, 
and also on the excellent workmanship displayed in the printing of this 
handsome volume. Dr. Busteed’s book is one in which we Calcutta folk 
should take the greatest pride. M. Lenotre, in his Visiles Mansions, Vieux 
Papier s \ has done for modem Paris what Busteed has achieved for Calcutta, 
but please consider the enormous difference in the supply of the materials 
with which Busteed and Lenotre have had to do their work.^ That Busteed 
can write a book about Calcutta, which can compare on the most unequal terms 
with Lenotre's books on Paris, is surely the most solid testimony that could 
be desired to Dr. Busteed’s literary power. It is not too*much to say that 
Dr. Bustecd’s book has a place of its own in the history of English literature. 



On page ioo, in regard to Mr. Justice Stephen Caesar Lemaistre, Dr. 
Busteed writes : 11 His wife, who did not, I believe, accompany him to India 
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was Mary, daughter of James Roche, of Dublin, and sister of 1 the celebrated 
Captain D. Roche * (for what he was celebrated I have not found), but she 
was also ‘ celebrated for her charms and elegance of manners.' So described 
even still in the catalogues of rare engravings.” The reason for which Captain 
Roche was celebrated was duelling. In the account of Charles Grant’s 
journey out to India in 1773, given in Mr. H. Morris' biography of that worthy, 
we read : 

11 Soon after leaving England a serious quarrel arose between Captain Roche, who had 
brought on board a reputation for strile, and Captain Fergusson, a brother officer, with whom 
Grant and his party had contracted a friendship. According to the evidence of the surgeon 
of the vessel, 4 Captain Roche had rcndeied himself 1 so obnoxious to the other passengers 
that he was voted out of the cabin mess.' This quart el increased in virulenc e and intensity 
until they reached the Cape of Good Mope, where the ship arrived on the 4th September 
< 773 * That evening a violent fracas look place between (lie two officers at Cape Town 
where the passengers had landed ; and during the scuffle Captain Ruche stabbed Captain 
Fergusson, who almost immediately expired. The two accounts of this conflict were 
diametrically opposed to each other. Grant asserted that while he and hair a dozen other 
passengers, including Captain Fergusson, were at supper in a guarding house, the landlord 
informed the latter that a Captain Matthew wanted to speak to him. Soon after lie had left 
the room, a scuffle was heard, and Grant, who h^d closely followed him, saw, in the imperfect 
light, Captain Fergusson fall mortally wounded, and at the same time observed that his 
assailant was running away. Grant was fully persuaded that Captain Roche was guilty of 
deliberate murder. Captain Roche, who, two years later, while ho was detained in prison 
in England, published his Version of the story, declared that, as he was passing the boarding 
house, Captain Fergusson rushed out and savagely attacked him with a cane and a sword, 
and that while defending himself he unintentionally slew him * 

“Captain Roche was tried for murder hy the Dutch authorities, was acquitted by the 
Fiscal or the Supreme Judge at the Cape of Good Hope, and was permitted to proceed to 
Bombay by a French vessel. There* he was liicd by the Governor and his Council, acting 
as Justices of the Peace, in August 1774, and was sent to England under arrest, where he 
arrived in June 1775. He was again, on 1 tth December, put on his trial before a Commission 
appointed by the King'a Privy Council, consisting of llaron Burlund, one of M. M.’s Judges, 
the Lord Mayor, and two others at the Old Bailey. Act 33 of Henry VIII., for trial of offences 
committed ill foreign parts outside the King’s dominions, urtler which the Commission acted; 
rendered it imperative that the verdict should be one wholly of acquittal or condemnation, 
so thatMhe offence could not be brought in as manslaughter. The jury acquitted the 
prisoner. The evidence was certainly most mcagie and contradictory. With one exception, 
the principal witnesses were in India. The verdict was received by the public attending the 
Court with an unseemly exhibition of feeling in favour of the prisoner, which apparently 
there was no attempt on the part of the judges to suppress. This case created a great 
sensation at the time ; but there is nothing to prove that it exercised an influence on the 


* A Plain ami Circumstantial Anoint l cj tin: /# an -net tom fafwien Oaf-lam Ro*.hc and /.ituitnanf 
/■' trgusson , London 1773. The present writer has examined some nl ihe un|inliliUied documents 
relative to this incident* Roche aiit-mpts in one of these to involve Charles Grant in a conspiracy to 

murder him. 
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mind of the nation adverse to the reprehensible custom of duelling, which «u only too 
i during die lost quarter of the eighteenth century, 11 

11 Yes, Mr. Editor, this is doubtless very interesting, but what ground 
have you for identifying this particular Captain Roche with Mm who was 
the brother-in-law of S. C. Lemaistre?” In reply, I ask the reader to turn to 
the Original Letters of A stations — a reprint of which book, carefully edited by 
my friend, Mr. K. N. Dhar, and annotated by myself, will shortly be on sate in 
Calcutta. The author of the Original Letters is one Captain Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, who reached Cape Town in May 1773. From that place he writes : 
“ At present the conversation of the town is entirely taken up with the duel 
lately fought between the celebrated Captain David Roche, generally known 
by the appellation of Tyger Roche, and Captain Fergusson, belonging to 
the Company’s land forces in Bengal. Fergusson fell in the engagement, 
and the story is here told rather to the disadvantage of Roche ; but I believe 
there were no witnesses, who could prove f the least improper behaviour on 
the part of Roche, and that his accusers were influenced by a most unjust 
and cruel prejudice. However, he secured a retreat on board a French 
vessel then lying in harbour, and is by this time arrived in India ; the severity 
of the Dutch laws against duelling rendering it absolutely necessary for him 
to adopt the most expeditious mode of escaping from their territories." But 
Roche had not reached India. In July, Stanhope met> with him on the Isle 
of Joanna, where he found Roche’s ship lying, "dismasted and deserted by 
her crew, upon a reef of rocks." Let 11 Asiaticus ” continue : — 

He now leads a most unhappy life, amidst the execrations of the seemen, who look on 
him as another Jonas, and think themselves involved in the punishment, which the Almighty 
thus miraculously has inflicted upon the wretch who his dared to violate his commandments. 
Whatever the faults of Roche may be, I am sure the want of hospitality is not one. Having 
formerly known Ms sister^ who is married to one of the judges lately appointed to Bengal , 
I took the liberty of introducing myself and was received by him in his Indiah hut with s 
politeness and affability which would have done honour to a more splendid mansion. 1 was 
shocked to see a gentleman, who had once experienced all the elegancies of life, labouring 
under such unmerited distress, and was easily persuaded to alleviate the horrors of his 
solitude during the few days we shall remain at Joanna by bringing my bed on shore and 
Sharing with him the conveniences of his hut, which, though not overburdened with furni- 
ture or superfluous ornaments, is yet a very comfortable retreat, when wn pared to a dirty 
cabin. He related to me all the circumstances of hit duel, together who the various provo- 
cations, which, as a military man, he was obliged to reseat ; and declared his intention of 
demanding an impartial trial upon his arrival at Bombay, when 1 doubt not of his being 
honourably acquitted of every aspersion, which the malice of his enemies has wantonly 
thrown upon his character. 

* < ♦ ' 

The author of the Original Letters of Asiaticus was, as I have said, Captain 
Philip Dormer Stanhope ; this la clear .from the title-page of the aeeond 
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edition published (a year after the first) in 1785. Dr. Robert Watt ( Bibliotheca 
Britannica , Vol. II, p. 875) and Allibone (Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture) identify this Captain Stanhope with the Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, 
but that noble man died in 1773, an d the experiences recorded in the Original 
Letters only commence ‘in that year. It must bo borne in mind that the 
Original Letters of Asiaticus is a work quite distinct from the more often 
quoted book which has borne these three several titles : — 

1. Ecclesiastical and Historical Sketches respecting Bengal, 180 j. 

2. Compendious Ecclesiastical and Historical Sketches of Bengal 

since the Foundation of Calcutta, 1819. 

3. Calcutta in the Days of Yore : the Memoirs of Asiaticus, 1869. 

“ Asiaticus ” has been generally quoted at second hand, and it is not 
surprising therefore that the question 11 Who was Asiaticus ? ” has been some- 
what complicated. The authorship of the Ecclesiastical and Historical 
Sketches has been ascribed to Warren 1 lasting*’ ardent but indiscreet cham- 
pion, Major Scott Waring, and although there is no reason to doubt that 
the Major made use of that nom-de-plumc in the course of his pamphlet 
warfare, it is clear that the author of the Sketches , who was in Calcutta in the 
momentous year 1757 and who had conversed with Omichand, could not 
have been the Major. Mr. Dhar’s reprint of the Original Letters will leave 
writers who quote 11 Asiaticus ” without excuse if they omit to give their 
references. * 

On pp. 204-205 of Vol. I, Dr. Hustecd set the Society the following 
problem : — 

“ In Mackrabie*s original diary, I remember seeing this entry : it occurs 
when speaking of the card-playing at 1 Harasutt, 1 Februaiy, 1776 : - 

1 Next morning such of us as were not ton fatigued t«> leave our mattresses 
rode or walked to an Octagon Summer House built upon an eminence by the 
late Mr. Lambert, who was the husband of Lady Hspe. This is a pretty toy 
erected on an eminence and distant about a mile from Harasutt, with walks 
and flowering shrubs and gardens, the ashes of that gentlemen (for his 
body was burned by his particular direction) arc deposited under the build- 
ing.’ Is there anything known or traceable about these names, that structure, 
or that deposit uvwer it ? ” 

If the reader will turn back to page 261 of the present volume he will see 
that the honour fell to Mr. K. N. Dhar of bringing back to knowledge the 
site of this old Octagon Summer House. A few weeks ago, I, in company 
with my friend, Mr. C. II. Hooper, repaired to Haraset. We were quite 
prepared to wander far and wide without discovering the Octagon, but at the 
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Railway Station we fell in with a most excellent ticca gkari driver who 
seemed to have divined the special object of our journey, and who drove ns 
off in great triumph to the Madhumarali tank. Despite the scriptural pro: 
cept commending to us the praise of great men, we do not often praise our 
ticca ghariwallat, but our friend at Baraset certainly deserves all the praise I 
can bestow. With the greatest enthusiasm he took us to every spot in or 
about Baraset we desired to visit, and, if only 1 could have understood more 
perfectly the information he was ready to impart, I should have returned 
a far better informed person than, 1 am afraid, I remain. Mr. Hooper's 
photographs record our finds on this occasion. 


IN the last number I wrote (p. 417), in regard to the Memorial of those 
who perished in the Patna massacre of 1763, “ the name of Sir William Hope, 
Bart, will be noted. His wife made her escape to the Dutch Factory, and 
I have no doubt that 9he was the Lady Hope who married the Mr. Lambert 
whose Octagon at Baraset Was mentioned by Dr. Busteed." I consulted 
Burke’s Baronetage , but, alas I while I found that a Sir W. Hope, Bart., died 
in 1763, he is reported to have been unmarried ; but, on consulting the registers 
at St. John’s, I found this entry against 27th April 1764 — 

William Lambert and Lady Margaret Hope, Widow. 

According to old custom, Lady Hope, although married to Mr. Lambert, 
elected still to be called by her higher social •appellation, and on 
1st February 1768 I find Mr. Lambert successfully petitioning for a 
passage for “ Lady Hope ” on the Lord Elgin (Captain Thomas Cooke). 
Poor Lambert had apparently, like most Calcutta men of his times, many 
a painful loss of fortune.* He entered # the Company’s- Service about 
1760, and from 1763 to 1766 was Military Paymaster-General ; then came a . 
redistribution of offices, and our friend, married to a lady of consequence and 
blessed with a family, was suddenly left deprived of the bulk of* his income, 
and also with a most inconvenient amount of unsold timber, which he had 
provided .for the purpose of securing the new Fort William from river en- 
croachments. At this time he seems to have fallen into discredit on the score 
of his accounts. I have traced him through several appointments. He was 
but a mere Factor in October 1766 : in January of 1 767, heiWai Clerk of the 
Court of Requests, and I have traced his name in tie records of the 
“Court of Cutcherry.” In 1768, as we have seen, he sent his wife home. I 
can trace him fourth on the Murshidabad Council of Revenue in 1771, and 

* In 1766, 1m borrowed Rs. 51,888 at 10 per cent. Interest per annum from “Kfaaen Chain Taccor, 
Sircar to the Storekeeper of the new works," and in 1768 sold a new Jiouae to shcaam person. These 
transactions led to litigation after Lambert's death. ^.1 find traces of his commercial speculations faol 
fortunate) in the old Collectorate records of Midnaposb 
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I find his signature as a member of the Board of Inspection in the old 
Collectorate Records of Chittagong. On 6th February 1772 he was appointed 
Chief at Dacca, but, on the resignation of President Cartier, he was given 
a place on the Council at Calcutta. He remained at Dacca till August, and then 
removed to Mujshidabad, 11 that place so much superior in point of climate : 11 
thence he came to Calcutta. In 1774 he became Chief at Dinagepore, and 
there he died on 18th September, “at 8 a.m. after nine days* illness” 
Surely this old Octagon has a pathetic love story to tell us. Think of what 
Lady Hope must have passed through in the troubles of 1763, and of poor 
Lambert, after his long separation from his wife, asking nothing more than 
that his ashes might be buried beneath the dear old Octagon at Baraset. 
Should not the Society do something for its preservation ? 


Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford’s article on Pandua, with its illustra- 
tions, will show that an expedition to Pandua will be worth the Society's 
while. It is quite possible in May to spend a good hoar and a half at 
the ruins, leaving Calcutta about 3-0 p.m. and getting hack only just a little 
late for dinner, but this would not be possible in the cold weather when 
the evenings close in early. The rains arc a good mile and a half from 
the Railway Station ; and it would be unwise to attempt a visit in the 
rains. The best course the Society could take, would be to leave Calcutta 
early one morning in December or January, visit Pandua, and then proceed 
toBurdwan, thus giving one whole day to two interesting places. By way of 
contrast, I give here a view of the Kitub Minar at Delhi. 

When thfe combined expedition has been accomplished, the Society 
will have seen a good deal of the Hughli, Burdwan, and Murshidabad districts. 
Will it be possible to extend our survey to the Jcssore district? How full of 
interest, for Instance, would be a visit to Muhammadpur— the great quadran- 
gular enclosure in which stood the Fortress and Palace of Rajd Sitd Rdm 
Roy. By the year 1896 the ruins of the Palace had become inaccessible 
owing to the dense jungle growth : how things stand at the present day I 
cannot tell, but if a visit on the part of our Society were to serve to bring 
about a rescue of These monuments of ancient Bengal from sheer destruction, 
we should have very good cause for congratulation. In the List of Ancient 
Monuments in Bengal, published by the Government of Bengal, there is a 
list of the Muhammadpur monuments from which, as I understand the book 
is no longer procurable, I will venture to make some extracts. 

fat rata. There is a large quadrangle, which en- The R£jd df The Fort Is now 

doses most of his (the Rftjk’s) buildings, Ndtoreisin in ruins and 

within which he kept his soldiers, and possession of overgrown with 
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R&m Bfigar nwl 
Sukh S?it»nr 
UtllCA. 


Temple of Rmn* 
cluindta. 


Dol Mandir 
Temple. 


within which was his own house. It 
measures more than half a mile in each 
direction, and is surrounded on each side 
by an excavated ditch, the earth of which 
thrown inwards is used to raise the level 
of the quadrangle, and specially of the 
edges of it, leaving as it were a ramp 
round it. The ditch on the eastern and 
northern sides has gradually filled in, 
principally through the influence of the 
river, but that on the western side is still 
full of water. On the southern side, the 
ditch is larger than on any other side. 
It forms a fine sheet of water, a mile 
long, looking almost like a river. By 
the earth obtained from these excava- 
tions, and by that obtained from tanks 
within its area, the level of almost the 
whole quadrangle has been consider- 
ably raised, a work which in Itself re- 
presents an enormous amount of labour. 

The chief entrance to the quadrangle is 
at the south-east corner. From here 
is seen toward the north the high M nd 
broad ramp upon which stood the bazar, 
and at the southern end of which is the 
more meagre bazar of the present day. 
On the south, just outside the boundary 
of the quadrangle, is Sftdrdm’s great 
tank, the Rrtm Sdgar, and a quarter of 
a mile to the west of this is another 
tank called the Sukh Sdgar, or the lake 
of pleasure. 

It was erected about the year 1800 by the 
Ndtore Rdjd, whose family obtained the 
zamindari after it had passed out of 
Sftdrdm’s hands. It is a two-storyed 
building, the upper storey being smaller 
in extent than the lower, and each storey 
having an arched verandah in front. 
The building contains nothing remark- 
able. It was endowed with certain 
rent-ffee lands, which included the 
jalkar of the Kdro Sdgar, but its endow- 
ments were resumed by Government. 


The building just described Is on the 
south of the road, and on the north side, 
in front of it, Is an open space, in which 
is the 11 Dol Mandir, 11 where the swing- 
ing festival at the fullmoon of Phdlgun 
(the Dol Jdtrd) is held. This is a build- 
ing of Sitdrdm’s time. The form of the 
building is that of a magnified sentry- 


the whole 
estate of Rdjd 
Sitd Rdm Roy. 
The Fort is in 
the custody of 
his Naib at 
Muha m m a d- 
pur. 


The Rdjd of 
Ndtore is in 
possession. It 
is in charge of 
the Rdjd’s 
Naib. The ser- 
v i c e is still 
carried on from 
the profits of 
certain rent- 
free lands, and 
is managed by 
the same per- 
son who looks 
after the ser- 
vices in Sitd- 
rdra*s old 
temple. Tne 
Idol is daily 
worshipped. 

In posses- 
sion of the 
Ndtore Rdid. 
The Manair 
is still used for 
the performs 
ance of Dol 
Jdtrdpujd every 


dense jungle. 


The building is 
still in good 
order. 


The building is 
still in good 
order, the plas- 
ter work being 
occasionally 
repaired. The 
plinth needs 
repair. 
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box, a pointed arched roof, supported year, and is in 
upon four columns placed square ; charge of the 

these again elevated upon a pedestal Naib. 

of three tiers. 


Close to the temple there are three build- 
ings, the Punya Garh on the north, 
the cutcherry of Pargand Nalda on the 
south, and the jail. 


Along the western side of this cutcherry The Krfjd 
and jail, extends a tank, at the further Ndtore is 

side of which are the ruins of Sftaram’s possession, 

own house. The tank runs up close to 
the house, and a wall, the foundations 
of which are still easily traceable, ran 
round the tank on the east and north 
sides, enclosing it so as to be within 
Sitdrdm’s private enclosure. This tank 
was used as a treasure- room. The 

wealth that Sftdrdm accumulated was 
thrown in here until it was wanted. It 
Is said that great wealth even now 
remains buried at the bottom of the 
tank beneath the grassy ’jungle which 
now fills it. 


of Is in good 
order, having 
been re-ex- 
cavated some 
years ago. 


Sftdrdm’s own house is unapproachable for Do. do. 
the density of the jungle, which has 
been allowed to spread over almost the 
whole quadrangle. 


Is in utter ruins 
andovergrown 
with dense 
jungle. 


The main etfbrance to this fort is desig- 
nated Singh Darwaza or Lion Gate 
which admitted to Sftdrdm’s private 
buildings. 

The Lion Gate leads to a little courtyard, 
with three buildings, ore on each side, 
not much larger than ordinary native 
huts, but built of bricks. That facing the 
gate is the malkhana or treasure-room 
• of Sitaram and that on the left side is 
the guard-house. These two buildings 
were used for these purposes by the 
Rdj&s of Ndtore, when after Sitaram’s 
time they obtained the zamindari. 
When, however, their zamindari of 
Naldi was sold up (about 1800), the 
purchasers forcibly expelled the Natore 
people from these houses, and they, 
obliged to erect a treasure- room for 
themselves, built the little one on the 
right-hand side. 


Within the Naldi This gate was 
Zemindari of once a large 

the Paikpdra structure, but 

Estate. now only the 

arch of it re- 
mains. The lop 
of the arch is in 
the shape of 
one- half of a 
dome, the 
hollow side 
forming out- 
wards. 


Adjoining the gate on the north, is the 
Punya Garh, that is, the place where 
the first collections of the year were 
made, a half religious ceremony is per- 
formed about Ashddha (June- July) in 
each year at the principal collecting 
places of the zaminaari. 
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rising out of the middle of it. This 
tower is as high again as the building, 
and is composed merely of the cupola 
and the painted arches which support 
it. The front of the temple shows a 
face gradually rising from the sides to 
the middle, and flanked by two towers 
which rise rather higher than the roof. 
The tower to the front present a face 
showing three arches of the pointed form, 
one above the other, supporting a 
pointed dome. 


The top of the front face is, as already 
slatea, in the form of the arc of a circle, 
higher in the middle than at the sides. 
Beneath the top line, and parallel with 
it, two bands of ornamented tracery 
are carried across the face, and bet- 
ween them a series of little sculptur- 
ed squares, about 20 in all. The top tine 
is also itself ornamented, and with the 
two bands noticed, occupies about a 
quarter of the height of the front. 
Beneath these the face is divided intofive 
equally broad portions. The two outer 
parts contain each. three perpendicular 
bands of ornamented tracery with two 
lines of little sculptured squares between 
them. The other three parts contain 
doorways, of which the centre one is 
higher than the other two. In outline 
they are of the pointed -arch form, but 
instead of having their sides simple 
lines, they are waved, so as to be a 
succession of semi-circles. Above each 
of the doorways is a large square of 
equal breadt 1 with the doorway, contain- 
ing a device which at first sight looks 
remarkably ike the 11 lion ana unicorn 
fighting for the crown .’ 1 It is, however, 
intended to represent two lions support- 
ing a chalice. The spaces between the 
sides of the arches and the squares 
above the doorways are also ornamented. 

The whole face of the building, therefore, 
and partly also of the towers, is one 
mass of tracery and figured ornament. 
The sculptured squares, above referred 
to, of which there must be about fifty 
on this front face, represent each an 
episode in Krishna’s life. The figures 
in them, as well as all the rest of the 
ornament, are done in relief on the 
brickwork of the building, the bricks 
being sculptured either before or after 
burning. The figures are very well 
done, and the tracery is all perfectly 
regular, having none of the slipshod 


good order, 
though signs 
of decay are 
showing them- 
selves. The 
temple is in 
good order, 
exceptingafew 
jungle plants 
growing upon 
the top of the 
temple, and 
there are also 
signs of cracks 
visible on the 
top of the 
temple. 
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•tyle which too often characterizes 
native art in these districts. 

The sides of the building present much 
the same appearance as the front r but, 
instead of three doorways or two spaces, 
they have five doorways : within the 
doorways, both in front and at the 
sides, is a verandah, and the entrance 
to the temple is from this verandah, 
the image of Krishna being inside. 

On the top of the lowest arch of the 
tower a small round stone, twelve or 
eighteen inches in diameter, is let into 
the face of the brickwork. It bears a 
dedicatory inscription written in the 
Sanskrit language with Bengali tetters, 
which though fairly formed, are some- 
what huddled together, and are not 
very easily read. The inscription, which 
is written in four lines of Prakriti metre, 
is as follows : — Vana, dwandre, anga 
chandre pariganita sake Krishna, tosh, 
abhilashi — Srimad, visvusp, bhash, ud- 
bhaba, Kula, kamale, bnasaka Bhaun- 
tulyah — Ajasram Sauda, yukte ruchira, 
ruchi, Hare Krishna, geham vichitram- 
Sri, Sitarama Raya jadupati nagare 
bhaktiman, utsasarjja. 

“ In the year of Sak, counted by arrow- 
pair-limb- moon, desirous of gratifying 
Krishna, S Tt grama Raya, who is like a 
resplendent sun on the lotus of the 
family, to which attaches the great 
name of Bisvas (that is, who cast — a 
lustre on the great Bisvas family, to 
which Slthdm belonged, as the sun 
casts a lustre on the lotus), erected in his 
devotion this splendid house of Krishna, 
within Jadupatinagar, a city filled with 
innumerable mansions, and so beautiful 
(that it) deprives of beauty that which 

• is beautiful.'’ 

Jadupati and Kdnhdyd are both synonyms 
for Krishna. Jadupatinagar is accord- 
ingly made, for metrical reasons, to do 
service for Kanhayanagar, the name of 
the village within which this temple is 
situated. Sitaram apparently consider- 
ed that the many buildings which he 
had erected within his quadrangle were 
within the limits of the village Kanhdy.i- 
nagar, and therefore refers to the village 
as "’filled with innumerable mansions. 1 * 

[The date remains to be explained: — 

M Arrow" refers to the five arrows of 
Cupid. 

M Pair 11 of course stands for two. 

••Limb" — The Hindu enumerates six 
limbs. 
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"Moon”— Of course there is only one 
moon. 

The year therefore is 162$ Sdk, which 
began in April 1703.] 

Temyie of The building which looks into the same Xn the possession The original 
Baiiwr&nw square, facing southward, is a temple of of the Natore building is not 
Balardm. It has no architectural pre- Rij.l Daily inexistence, but 
tensions, being in the shape of two worship of the a small square 

native huts placed along each other, the idols is per- building with a 

front one being a verandah opening in formed. flat roof has 

front with three arches, and the one been construe- 

further back being the abode of Balardm. ted b y the 

Natore R£j£ 

The building on the east side of the on the same 

square, and facing west, is a much finer site, 

one than the last, though not nearly so 
good as the temple of Krishna. Its 
frontage shows three doors, the centre 
one being higher than the other two, 
and all being of the pointed-arch shape. 

They are each surmounted by a square 
containing, in relief, the same device 
which is seen in the finest structure, 
namely, two lions and a cup. The fop 
of this building is in the three domes, 
all of the pointed form and finished off 
with pinnacles, and the central dome is 
higher than the two side ones ; it is 
both higher in position (as the frontage 
of the building rises towards the centre), 
and it is larger in form. Between the 
doors and across the top of the face there 
is a good deal of tracery work execu- 
ted in relief in the brickwork. 

An octagonal building closes the square 
on the south. It was the place for 
keeping the vessels which belonged to 
the service of the idols. It is said 
they were very fine vessels, but one of 
the zamindars, who had control over 
them, considered he could make them 
more useful in his own service, and 
stole them. 

In the article “ Our Work, 11 which appeared in the first number of BENGAL : 
Fast and Present, I wrote : — “ In the compound of a babu’s villa at 
Champdani are two European graves — one of them the grave of a soldier 
in his day distinguished for bravery in the great struggle in the Carnatic." 
The inscriptions on the two graves read as follows : — 

To the Memory of Major James Moore, 

Who so gallantly distinguished himself during the late war in the Carnatic. 

He died the 26th of January, 1785, aged 34 years. 

To the Memory of Robert Wilson, Escj., 

Many years in the Service of the Hon'ble Company, * 
who departed this life here on 9th June, A.D. 1813, aged 73 yean. 
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“ON the 26th of January,” writes Captain S. I’arlby, "a Major M. <. u - «.| 
the Bengal detachment destroyed himself by discharging the contents of a 
fowling piece into his mouth. This melancholy circumstance was reported 
to Colonel Pearse (who appears to have been absent from Ghyretti) by 
Captain Williamson, and we find the signatures of the undermentioned officers 
to the opinion that 4 a violent depression of spirits, almost bordering on 
insanity caused the fatal act.’ 

44 D. Ochterlony, Lieut. 

14 T. Eales, Lieut. 

44 G. A. Swiney, Lieut. 

44 Edwin Lloyd, Lieut. 

44 A. Hennessey, Adjutant.” 

The Ochterlony, who signs himself here, is the hero commemorated by the 
great column on the Calcutta maidan. 


Till:: following document, which I reprint from J. C. Price’s Notes on the 
History of Midnapore (1876), will be of considerable interest to the student nl 
Old Calcutta. 

Notice is hereby given that on Monday, the 17th January 17/4, will be sold by pubic 
outcry, at the old playhouse by the Company’s auctioneer, the following houses belonging to 
the Iion’ble Company • 

The House and Garden of Dum Dummu. —A large upper- roomed house, part piux.i, 
and part cutcha, in good repair, consisting of live bed-chambers, two closets, two backslant, 
a hall and veranda all round it, with a large staircase. The chambers and 1 Insets below 
as the above. Stabling for six horses and two carriages, a range of godowns, a separate 
cutcha building for a bath, another fona billiard table. A large garden, part raised with .1 
very fine tank and surrounded with a ditch, and a spot of ground to the east and another 
to the south without the ditch and containing in all 1:6 beegahs and «» rottahs. 

The Home and Garden of Dataset , — An upper-room house, part pucca, pail uitch.i, 
contains four bed chambers, two backstairs, two halls and xerandu, a great stain. asc 
to the south. A new cutcha detached building, consisting *of a cook-room, bath-room arid 
bake-house with a stable at some distance from the house, built of posts and a straw < hupper, 
very large and commodious, sufficient for ten carriages and low and twenty horses. A 
garden surrounded with railing, and a ditch and a tank, and a very extensive avenue in 
front which leads to the public road, containing in all about 27 beegahs 1 9 cottahs. 

The Old Council House,— A cutcha building in Calcutta, with a detached building fm 
a godown, cook-room, etc., and a compound, part surrounded with a tailing, containing 
4 beegahs, 1 1 cottahs of ground. 

Cuhvally • — Situated in the great bazar near the Nawabs house. Is a ^inall compound 
with two cutcha buildings, one upper and lower. 

The New Foundry .— Situated in Darrumtollah bazar, near a mile from the river. Is an 
oblong plot of ground about 270 feet long and 95 broad, in which there is 159 square feet 
of pucca building in sheds, shops, and furnaces in a very good repair, being all built 
since the year 1769. The whole is about 2 beegahs of ground 
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The Magazine Yard . —Situated between the street leading from the Government House 
and the old burying ground, the range of godowns belonging to Major Fortnom on the 
south side, and the garden of the head-surgeon's house and a house occupied by Captain 
Hog on the north. Is a plot of ground nearly a square one hundred yards, two sides 
of which are covered with strong sheds in bad repair, and near the centre is a circular build- 
ing of pucca 60 feet in diameter, which has formerly been used as a magazine. There is 
also in the plot a tank about one hundred feet square and contains about 6 beegahs and 
4 cot t ah s of ground. 

The conditions of the sale for current rupees to be paid two months after the day 
of the sale. 

By order of the Hon'ble the President and Board of Inspection. 

Fort William : J. Baugh, 

The 9 th December 1773. Secretary t Hoard of Inspection. 


This advertisement is in itself a little museum of topographical interest. 
In the first place, the 11 Old lMay House” is the building in the Lall Bazar 
which screened Suraj-ud-daula’s guns in *756. The auctioneer is George 
Williamson, whom Sydney Grier identifies with one who was formerly Sir Eyre 
Coote’s English groom — an identification I cannot accept. A good deal about 
Williamson may be read in my Early History of Freemasonry in Bengal 
(Thacker, Spink & Co.). For the Dum-Dumma House the reader must turn 
back to p. 243 of the present volume. I shall have a word to say on the score 
of Harasct later on. The Magazine Yard is, of course, tlic eastern portion of the 
present compound of St. John’s Church. The site of the tank referred to may 
be marked by the Chaplain’s house. On 3rd April 1782 sold this piece of land 
to Warren Hastings for sicca Rs. 10,000, but there is some mystery attaching 
to the transaction. On 22nd December 178/, Hastings informed the 14 Church 
Committee ” that he had received from the “ Maharajah Nobkissen ” the gift 
of the piece of ground adjoining the old burying ground on the eas{,and known 
as the Old Powder Magazine Yard, for the purpose of building a Church. The 
formal conveyance of the ground by Warren Hastings to the Church Building 
Committee was executed on the 1st February 1785. But where was situated 
that cutcha Council House? 


My friend, Lt.-Col. Crawford, has called my attention to two documents 
connected with the loss of the Grosvcnor . The first is a letter, rlated 1st July 
1783, from the Dutch Governor of the Cape (Joakim Van Plettcnberg) 
to the Governor-General (Warren Hastings), reporting the loss of the ship. 
This was the earliest intelligence of the disaster that reached Calcutta. 
Holland and Great Britain were at the time at war, and Consequently the 
exertions of the Dutch to recover and care for the lost English folk was 
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specially appreciated. The second document is a draft of a letter to the 
Dutch Governor, presenting him with a diamond ring, which cost Rs. 1 1,500 
and was inscribed Ab hoste doctri. The letter states that Mr. Secretary J. 1 ’. 
Auriol was to be the bearer of the ring and the letter. 

Waiter K. Kirmingek. 

Note . — Hy an unfortunate accident a footnote has been misplaced in the 
present number. The footnote which appears on p. 479. It should have 
appeared on p. 4 77 : it relates to the fracat at the Court 1 louse. 




J(o6 C0<m»otft of t$t . 

(24TH AUGUST 1690.) 


Tiir warring shires with strife were lorn, 
And England’s King stood sore in need, 
When, to an English home, was born 
A child of rock-hewn birth and breed. 

They named him Job before the Lord 
—Job Charnock— at a font unknown, 
While crop-eared might with 'lifted sword 
Frowned froward by a self- broke throne. 

Was it a kneeling mother thought 
On him of old who walked upright, 

Who spake with God, and ever wrought 
Upstanding in his Maker’s sight ? 

Ere Moses dashed the Law in twain 
At sight of Israel’s molten kine 
In herding Uz was fashioned plain 
The rule of His acclaimed design. 

Clear called from out the bolt-ripped cloud - 
To flinch not though the mountains jar,— 
And the proud dark, colossal, shroiul 
The rightness of the things that are. 

Sad Job of Time’s unshackled dawn 
Saw Sabea smite and cursed not fate, 
lie held the hand that locks the morn 
And wakes the chambers of the gate. 

And, counting darts as stubble, knew 
To deem as nought the shaking spear, 
The habergeon to eschew 
And front high wrath with kingly fear. 

And Job of England took the thread 
Of fate as spun at Heaven’s command, 
And knew the slings of doubt and dread 
Hut deep things out of darkness planned. 

Perchance, his sire on Naschy sward 
Saw England’s lion standard shine,— 
And heard the shouts for church and lord 
King all along the charging line. 


Then saw the stallion squadrons reel 
At shock of pike and thrust of blade, 

And, thwarted by a wall of steel, 

Resistless Rupert all unmade- 

The flank flecked manless steeds in flight, 

The shattered lance, the dinted mail, 

A mob- led kingdom madly right, 

And Rupert’s ride without avail. 

For who shall scan His wisdom dread ? 

Tlie padding droves of Uz delight 
To greet the war-star’s panels red 
That blush the sky scape of the night. 

Job's youth is set behind the reach 
Of seeking ones who probe and plod. 
Mayhap, he heard the tinker teach 
The Pilgrim way that leads to God. 

And crossed the slough by Christian's side 
And met the lions, face to face, 

And fought, with him, Despair and Piidf- 
Great- hearted to the stool of Grace. 

(Who thinks to-day on Redford town — 

On Redford bridge and reedy stream, 

Or heeds to take the old tome clown 
To con the glorious tinker’s dream ?) 

Mayhap, he watched by Whitehall gate 
Rlunt Oliver, uncrowned of men, 

Full sceptred in a coach and eight— 

With Milton of the seraph pen. 

And shouted from the kerb-stone throng, 

The while the palfreys pranced in line, 

And thought on that majestic song 
Of Ormuz and Golconda's mine. 

1 low Salem's courts of lattice laced 
Loud fluttered ft* the peacocks preened 
For silken girls, who laughing, graced 
The rose zenanas, ivory screened. 
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What time the poet ruler strode, 

Arm laden, to the scented room, 

And tossed to white gemmed hands the load 
Of woven foam from Dacca’s loom. 

And mused on Jehan’s marble dream,- 
High altar of a sleepless love— 

The bubble dome— the yellow stream— 

The towers that top the cypress grove. 

And heard the East a call at thought 
Of all the apes that swung serene 
On Olivet from Ophir brought 
For pearl-roped Sheba’s wistful queen. 

Who hears the East a-call, must rise 
And follow fast, in spite of fears, 

Though in her lurking glance there lies 
The sadness of a thousand years. 

The pilot gone, they slipped the Nore, * 
And left the luring rocks behind, 

Where Tarshish ships, in days of yore, 

Were broken by the Eastern wind. 

And hugged the coast by Atlas crowned, 
Then plunging, made (he open main, 

Nor dared the moorman's sfeas that bound 
The couchant lion of granite Spain. 

Then Eastward Ho, for Ormuz gold ! 

And Eastward Ho, for Cape and Bay ! 
Though England's oaks are gnarled ;\nd old 
And England’s noons are chill and grey. 

The wisdom of the world is wise 
But weary With a weight of fears. 

With us the course compelling lies 
Tis ours to shape th' unfolding years- 

They met the Dutchman bellying past. 

Where crested combers overwhelm, 

Full hard against *h’ opposing blast 
And Vanderdecken at the helm. 

And, hnngerbitier, sought and sailed 
Where thick clouds bind the sullen wave, 
Where moves Behemoth c edar tailed, 

With eyes like morning 1 * eye-lid* brave. 


I Out of his mouth go lamps a burn, 

And all the flakes of all his flesh 
Wear crimson when the (evens turn 
The wine-dark flood to light afresh. 

| By amber planets, wan with rain, 
j Stiff moons that tease the troubled soul. 

; Whose meerschaumed seas slide sheer amain 
j Unending to the southern pole. 

Then by the Bay where pirates thrive— 

The pirates who the galleons find - 
And ill sagged gusts and gales contrive 
A cauldron of the vexing wind 

' The rest is told for those who seek, 

The rest is writ for all may see 
1 I low Charnork like the well greaved Creek, 
Held for the West the East in fee. 

i I le halted, where the myna wings, 

And laid the walls of William’s day— 

; And all the keels of all the Kings 
Come riding up the waterway. 

Wide Asia's Queen of sure emprise,— 

The city million-loomed to bless,— 

The city of the flaming skies,— 

The city of the world’s caress. 

Of fighting 1 1 ol well undismayed,- • 

Of Hastings of the wondrous brow, 

Of lMassey of the leaping blade,— 

Of keening kite and sc arlet bough. 

; And here he sleeps, and by his side, 

Sole sharer of death’s kindly gloom, 

The sapphire girdled darkeye'd bride 
lie wrested from the sandal fume. 

1 White Wielder of the Law unbought, 

H igh Wardress of the East’s desire, 
j The city of the scatheless court, 
j The city of the pointing spire ! 

DAK (in the F.mpirt. ) 



a N . article In ffo, i VoL II. of Bengal: Past and Present 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford, entitled “Some Notes on 
Monghyr,” mentions (page 300), among other objects of 
interest in Monghyr, the tomb of the PoetAshraf. In “The 
Student’s Geography of India, H by Dr. Geotge Smith, C.I.E., 
published by John Murray in 188a, this tomb is also 
mentioned as one of the principal objects of interest in Monghyr ; indeed, 
it is the only place, except the Fort, which is mentioned at all. 

When the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, visited Monghyr in 1902, he expressed 
a desire to see this tomb, and a hurried search was made for it, unfortunately 
without success, for no one in Monghyr, European or native; had ever heard 
of Ashraf, gnuch less knew where he was Ipuried. Had they only known it, 
the tomb was exactly in front of the place where the Rkttas, with the 
Viceroy on board, was anchored ; and the tomb was well within his sight 
the whole time he was there. 

After a good deal of trouble; I was fortunate enough to succeed in 
tracing the tomb The late Major Moir,' I.M.S., advised me to apply to 
Colonel G. S. Ranking, I.M.S.., then Secretary to tMfc Board of Examiners 
in Calcutta and a well-known Arabic and Persian scholar, for information 
about Ashraf, and Colonel Ranking was kind enough to give me the following 
information, with the help of which I succeeded in tracing the whereabouts 
of the tomb . • 

Ashraf was the poetical nom-dt-flum* of Mullah Muhammad Saiyad, 
the son of Muhammad Salih Mazindarani (us., coming from Mazindaran, 
on the Caspian Sea). He came to India during the reign of Aurangeeb and 
was employed as tutor to Zibannfosa Begum, daughter of the Padshah, and 
herself a poetess of no mean renown. In 1673 he obtained leave of absence 
and went to Ispahan, then the capital of Perrin. A few yean later he came 
back to India and was employed by Shahzada Azim-as-a fr a O , Viceroy of 
Bengal, the second son of Shah Aiam, eldest son of Aurangseb In his 
old age he determined to go oh a pilgrimage to Mecca, but did not live to 
$anry out his intention, and died at Monghyr in tbe year 1704. , 

Ashraf was the author of a Masnawi caUed“Madan Taif, H Mao of a 
commentary on the Kafiyat and of a Diwatt. - His g omp l tte pastical works 
sue enumerated among the Oudh MSS. ( u Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian 
and Hindustani MSS. in the libraries of the King of Oudb* EdHad by 
Assistant-Surgeon Aloys Sprenger, Calcutta Baptist Mission Press, 1854.) . 



Wh'lfckS liAVimN m Mn.Ni.ilM* | 
Simula! Paint am in the distant? 
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. Ip Monghyr Uvea an old Miualman gentleman called Shah Fidah Ali, 
who keeps records of all the Musalman burials in the locality. He is usually 
to be found at the tomb of Pir Nafa, or Shah Nafa, near the west gate of the 
Fort He had never heard of Ashraf, but when the name of MuUa Muhammad 
Saiyad was mentioned, he knew at once who was meant, and was able to point 
out die grave from the records in his keeping. 

Ashraf s tomb is situated in the bastion at the western end of the riverside 
of Monghyr Fort ; a high bastion, on the top of which may be seen a tomb. 
The lower part of the building now serves the undignified use of a kitchen. 
The actual barial-place, presumably, would be underground, below the room 
which is now a kitchen. No slab nor tablet marks the last resting-place of 
the poet Ashraf, where he lies forgotten by all but nature, when every 
evening the tomb is bathed in the glory of a sunset which it would be hard 
to equal in any part of Bengal. / 

/ (Mrs.) N. C. O’Reilly. 

[Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford Jn his notes on Monghyr, gives the situation 
of Ashrafs tomb correctly. But Ire tells us that it was to Mrs. N. C. O’Reilly 
that he was indebted for the information. The poet’s tomb should certainly 
be distinguished by a marble slab, with an epitaph both fa English and 
Persian, — E d.} 


To accompany the Views of Calcutta from Garden Reach and Old Fort 
William, Mr. W. Corfields sends the following extracts from a Picturesque 
Voyage to India by the way of China. By Thomas Daniel!, R.A n and William 
Daniell, A.R.A., London, 1810. 

View ok Calcutta from the (sic) Garden Reach. 

“ Calcutta is situated in the part of Bengal called the Sunderbund, a 
woody penihsula, which from its triangular figure has acquired the appellation 
of the Delta of the Ganges. It is the Hooghly, thp western branch of that 
magnificent river, which is here visible. A few miles below the town the 
stream becomes narrower, and at Garden Reach is but twice the breadth of 
the Thames at London. It Is from a situation near this part the present view 
of Calcutta is taken. On the south side of the river is erected Fort WilHem, 
part of which appears in the plate. Between the fort and the town is a broad 
walk called the Esplanade, and frequented by people of all descriptions for 
air and amusement. Contiguous to the Esplanade is the Government House, 
a superb edifice, approached by four colossal gates emblasoned with the 
Britannic arms. To the west of this palace appears the qouncil house ; and 
almost in thd same line the new church. The buildings ire covered with 
chtinaur, a species of stucco possessing the delicacy and lustre of marble. 


W.’-V-V ■ 

The bouses at Calcutta are without chimneys, and have Universally terrace 
roof* : those on the esplanade are Insalated from each other, abd approached 
fay a flight nf steps under a projecting portico; ends is surrounded by a 
magnificent colonnade and has the dr, of a palace; The streets are spacious, 
and from the diversity of European and oriental manners, present a scene 
of Inexhaustible variety and amusement. The chariot often comes in contact 
with' the palankeen, and die phaeton is seen lightly rolling before the 
litter-like hackney, a covered cart slowly drawn by bullocks, and appropriated 
to the service of secluded females. Amidst the promiscuous concourse 
of people and equipages stalks a tall meagre crane, pfeknamed the adjutant, 
which performs the useful office of scavenger, and is perfectly familiar 
with the inhabitants. This turd Is remarkable for the slowness of its 
movements, and often stands on some roof, drooping its head with ludicrous 
solemnity, and looking as abstracted bi a fakir at devotions. The river 
presents a scene of almost equal animation and variety." 

Old Fort Ghat\Calcutta. 

"Within the walls of this fort is the Black Hole, whose name is eternised 
by the sufferings of Mr. Holwell and his ill-fated companions in iy$ 6 . The 
low range of buildings attached to the fort consists of warehouses belonging 
to the East India Company.- The ghaut or flight of steps leading from 
the river is usually the landing-place, where stggpgers are immed i a t ely 
surrounded by palankeens and a train of natives importuning them to accept 
their respective services. Near this spot it is a daily practice with men, 
women and children to bathe promiscuously in the river ; and Brahmins ere here 
often seen performing their devotions. Calcutta rose about tao yean ago on 
the site (sk) of Coarimpoor, an inconsiderable Indian village; and was 
originally included in the small number of edifices adjoining the fort ; but 
the splendour of the British arms produced a sudden change in its aspect, 
pm bamboo roof suddenly vanished ; the marble column took the plan of brick 
walls ; princely mansions were erected by private individuals ; hospitals ware 
endowed with royal munificence, and colleges with republican liberality, 
Calcutta fa now the metropolis of British India, the seat of a powerful and 
prosperous empire, which has already communicated to those remote regions 
a portion of its national law and liberties and is probably destined to 
disseminate those arts and sciences which have con fe rred such honourable 
di s t i ncti o n on 1 the people of Europe." 

The letterpress at the foot of the' view dfEsptoude East facing page 
383 of rim test number is famocreeL The view bears evidence fn\be cha r a ct er 
of the uniforms of the sohitart that it wss drawn toeg before the vfiifr ef 
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the present King-Emperor to India. It appeared in Nolan's magnificently 
illustrated The British Empire in India from the earliest ti mes to the suppres- 
sion of the Sepey Mutiny, apparently published soon after the close of the 
Mutiny. The picture may have been drawn shortly after the completion of 
Government House and its lion gateways in or about 1803. The dome was 
then fully extant and bore what looks like the statue of Britannia, which was 
struck by lightning in the early morning of the 30th March 1838 (when Lord 
Auckland was Governor-General), and afterwards removed in consequence— 'the 
dome at the same time being reduced to its present dimensions. The statue 
is clearly indicated in views of Government House published before 1838— as 
for instance in Captain Jump's “Views in Calcutta” (1837) and Major J. A. 
Schalch’s “Plan of Calcutta and Environs" (1834-5). 

The scene, though overdrawn, ha$a semblance of accuracy, and is probably 
one of the many exaggerated views A Calcutta which led to false impressions 
of the splendour of the place before / the days of photography. H. M. Parker 
in ChattaMx en Espagne may have/ had this particular picture In mind when 
he wrote : — 

“ The Palace City which he sketch'd 
Into vast splendour starting, 

Like one by Pirenisi etch'd 
Or Babylonian Martin"— 

Pirenisi being a celebrated etcher and Martin, the curator of many popular 
pictures. Biblical and classic, in which tremendous effects were produced by 
delineation of buildings and natural objects of abnormal size. "The Tower 
of Babel,” “The Cup found in ^enjamin’s Sack," “God’s wrath over Egypt,’ 
“The Passage of the Red Sea,” " The Walls of Jericho fall down,” “The 
Dedication of the Temple,” “Mordecai’s Triumph,” “Esther’s Feast,” 
" Shadrach,*Meshach, and Abednego,” “Belshazzar’s Feast,” “The Fall of 
Nineveh,” and “ The Destruction of Jerusalem," are jome of Martin’s pictures 
before me as I write and (like bis successor Dord) he certainly reveals him- 
self as an artist of imagination 

May I suggest the early publication of a view of the same Esplanade just 
before the demolition ,©f Moore and Company’s shop a few years ago, with 
the old “ Belati Bungalow ” and its little round window at the top (indicated 
"in the view lacing page 383) as an interesting memento of late Victorian 
Calcutta ? „ 

Dax. 


To his note on the Barretto family which appeared at. page 3i6 of our 
last issue, K. N. D. adds the following with reference to individual members of 
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that ancient and interesting house : — Captain M. T. Barretto came to India so 
far back as 1505 in the fleet with Admiral Lopez Soares. Francesco Barretto 
the nineteenth Governor of Portuguese India, was a brave and generous man. 
He died in 1558, and his remains were received at Lisbon by King Sebastian 
with extraordinary honours. Antonio Moniz Barretto, who died in 1576, was 
the twenty-sixth Governor of India. There was another dignitary of the 
name of J. N. Barretto, who had been appointed Patriarch of /Ethiopia (the 
second in succession), but died at Goa about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, preparatory to his departure for /Ethiopia. The above facts will be 
found In an out-of-the-way book entitled Historical and Ecclesiastical 
Sketches of Bengal, from the earliest settlement until the virtual conquest 
of that country by the English in iJS 7 > Calcutta , 1829. 


Among the illustrations in the prebent number will be found one of the 
budding for many years past occupied ly the Doveton College, but shortly 
to be vacated by them. A letter over tub signature of “ Fitzwalter " giving 
the history of the school-house, once the residence of Sir John Royds 
(Judge of the Old Supreme Court) was reproduced in our April number. 

E. W. M. 





Till: linn- 1 ox (\.| i |.-i ; k. 
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J&omt transacftonef of Cdfcaffe 
§)wfoncaf Jftoci efg. 

THE JOB CHARNOCK DINNER. 

HE ai8th anniversary of Job Chamock's final settlement at 
Chutanoti on the 24th August 1690 was celebrated by the 
Society at Peliti’s Restaurant, Calcutta, on Monday, the 
24th August last -(St. Bartholomew's Day), when over 
seventy members and guests met at dinner and observed 
the City’s birthday in a fashion worthy of an occasion 

so interesting. 

The menu, programme of music and toast list were enclosed in an artistic 
souvttur cover bearing the devicesof the Society and its motto: "Lest We 
Forget," and also facsimile autographs of Job Chamock and Sir R. F. Rampini. 
The Nishm of the Society occupied a prominent position at the south end 
of the table : after dinner a number of ladies attended to listen to the 
speeches. Sir R. F. Rampini (in the absence in England of the President, 
Sir Francis Maclean) occupied the chair. Sir Robert read a telegram from 
M. Lion Tardive!, the Mayor of Chandernagore, wishing those present a 
pleasant evening and regretting his inability to be present 

Among those present were H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Andrew Fraser, with his A.-D.-£., the Maharaja of Burdwan, the Hon. Sir 
R. F. Rampini, Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holm wood, the Hon. Mr. Justice H. L 
Stephen, the Hon. Sir Charles Allen, the Hon, Justice Coxe, Mr. J. G. Cumming, 
I.C. S, Mf. Oscar T. Barrow, I. C. S., C. I. E., Mr. P. R. Cade! I, I. C S., Mr. 
Ahmed, I. C S., Lieutenant-Colonel G. W. Palin* Mr. P. Swan, the Hon. 
Mr. F. D. Larmour, Mr. L. G. Dunbar, Mr. G. L. Maker jee, Mr. J. B. 
Crichton, Mr. E. W. S. Russell, Mr. P. K. Dobbin, Mr. J. H. Cohen 
Stuart, Mr. J.C-Chowdry, Mr. S.C. Williams, Mr. F. G. Dumayne, Mr. E. 
Bartbood, Mr. ’G. B. McNair, tin Persian Consul-General, Mr. F. Campbell, 
Mr. E. W. Madge, Rev. W. K. Firminger, B. D., Mr. Jas. C. Mitchell 
(Honorary Secretary), the Hon. Mr. F. W. Duke, I.C.S* Mr. G. T. W. 
Olver, Mr. C Champkin, Mr. W. Osgerby, Mr. B. Mundy, Mr. R. D. Mehta, 
C 1 . E, Mr. A. E. Silk, Mr M. N. Moitry, Mr. P. N. Mookerjee, Mr. O. 
Christ, Mr. W.H. Phelps, Mr. D. Hooper, the Rev. Canon T. E. F. Cole, 
LL. B, Mr. W. J. Simmons, Mr. Dudley fl. Myers, *Mr. W. Corfiekl, 
Mr. J.deG. Downing, Mr. P. L. Roy, Mr. J. G, Fleming, Ueutenant-Coiood 
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Buchanan, Mr. Syud Hussain, Mr. J. Goodman, Mr. A. E. Duchesne, Mr. 
W. Grossman. 

After dinner, the Vice-President proposed the usual loyal toasts which 
were duly honoured. The next toast to these was to the pious memory 
of Job Charnock, and was proposed by 

THE REV. W. K. FIRMINGER. 

When a few minutes have passed by, it will be my privilege to ask you to rise and drink, 
in solemn silence, to the memory of the man who, after many years of faithful and fruitful 
service, in which he had been twice unjustly superseded, wearied often and exasperated by the 
long delays and deaf ears of unintelligent and frequently malicious superiors, weakened by 
constant fevers, exiled for long periods from the ministrations of the Church fwhich in his 
rough unemotional way he loved), tracked down by those animosities which in the midst of 
a mean, hack-biting and venial throng, it is the highest honour to a ruler to court and challenge 
fearlessly,— after many a hardship and many an adventure— on a forlorn Sunday afternoon 
in the rains, this day two hundred and eighteen years ago, landed at Chutanuti, and 
there (if tradition may be followed) under a spreading neem tree, smoked the pipe of peace, 
and dreamed the dream of which this Capital City of India is the lasting, though ever 
changeful, embodiment. 

The Calcutta Historical Society has every reasifr to congratulate itself on our present 
gathering. We are proud to have with us to-nght both the ruler of this province 
(H. H. Sir Andrew Fraser), and the administrator q.’ our civic affairs (Sir Charles Allen). 
These gentlemen may, both of them, claim, by right of apostolic success and succession, 
to rule ns from Job Charnock’s chair. If old Job, like another Rip Van Winkle, could 
after a slumber of more than two centuries, return and take his place here at our 
board, we can imagine how interested he would be to meet ami converse with a Lieutenant- 
Governor of llengal of the Twentieth Century. We might well imagine too how old Job's 
interest would turn into amazement, when llis Worship, Job Charnock, found that His 
Honor, Sir A. Fraser, was totally unconcerned in such matters as the saltpetre at Pattana, 
the amberty calicoes of Lachower, the silken quilts of Satgaon, and that the precise differ- 
ence between a 11 rasay * and a 11 zeffercany " is not now-a-days a subject of conversation 
at Belvedere. He would have some strange questions, no doubt, to ask of our friend the 
Senior Presidency Chaplain. Our friend, Canon Cole, would he able to tell him that the 
Mausoleum wherein rest the mortal remains of Job himself and of two of his daughters has 
been well cared for and duly honoured by each successive generation. He would hear with 
satisfaction that the portrait of his old friend, the “ busy politic paiirc and future Bishop 
of St. David's and Meath, is still hanging on the walls of the Vestry-room of St. John's 
Church. But, I Imagine, he would smile a smile of pained amazement, and perhaps even of 
mistrust, when Canon Cote informed him that he (Canon Cole) had no particular interest 
in copper, sugar, nr betel nut, and that when, in March next, after nearly a quarter of a 
century of life in India, he would leave Bengal, he would do so without having acquired 
a private fortune of his own. 

Gentlemen, the toast to which I claim your attention is to the pious memory of the 
Founder of our City. We may congratulate ourselves on the fart that, after the work of the 
late Dr. (\ R. Wilson, the adject be pirns, in connection with this memory in particular 
strikes no wrong note. The memory of our Founder has been rescued from that mirky mist 
n| banal but obstinate myths by which it has been too long obscured. I late it that, when 
proposing a toast to the memory of the living-departed- for unto God all live -we use the 
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word “ pious” in its classical sense as an equivalent for 11 dutiful.’’ /Eneas was piou^ because 
from the blazing streets of sacked and fallen Troy he bore away on his shoulders his ancient 
father : and the commemoration of our Founder is, in the same sens , an act of piety, since 
it well becomes the generation which inherits the fruits of Charnock’s sufferings and endur- 
ance, to “ praise great men and the fathers that begat us." It is no part of our duty either 
to be blind to the defects in a character, which was certainly not beyond reproach, or to 
praise where truth calls for censure ; yet it is, in the strictest sense of language, an act ol 
piety to do homage to all that was unselfish, faithful, hopeful, and brave in the man who chose 
for us the cradle of our Indian Empire. Sir Henry Yule has said “ we cannot claim a high 
character for Charnock,’* but perhaps the truth has been best expressed, once and for all, by 
the great Christian scholar, whose name I have already mentioned, and whose words I will 
venture to quote : 

41 Charnock possessed the one rare but absolutely needful viitue of disinterested honesty, 
a virtue which must have been at this time difficult to retain; a virtue which must have raised 
up for him scores of secret enemies ; a virtue which makes us slow to believe evil of one, who in 
spite of all petty detraction, will always occupy a place among those who have the sovereign 
honour of being founders of states or commonwealth. Coarse and sinful he may well have 
been, for he seems to have been imperfectly educated, and he passed an unprecedented 
length of years in Indian service. Hut for my part I prefer to forget the minor blemishes 
and to remember only his resolute detertaination, his clear-sighted wisdom, his honest self- 
devotion, and leave him to sleep on in lip heart of the city which lie founded, looking fui 
his blessed resurrection and the coming ff Him by whom alone he ought to be judged." 

Gentlemen, I venture to think that this attitude to Charnnrk's memory will commend 
itself to your judgment. I will say more. I venture to express my conviction that the further 
we probe into the archives of the past, the more thoroughly we purge away the stains of 
interested calumny, and rid Ourselves of the worthless tittle-tattle (miscalled tradition), we 
shall be rewarded by the real vision of our Civic Founder— a man with a mighty funnies* of 
purpose, sorrowed but never disheartened by being either misunderstood or treated with 
injustice, capable of setting aside all private grievances and animosities, preferring his 
personal enemies to his friends when the affairs of state called for the sacrifice, and 
always more anxious to be on the side of the right than to have the right on his own side. 

1 venture to predict that the voice of history will proclaim Charnoc k no unworthy predeces 
sor to that great man, who in the darkest days which ever befel the fortunes of England 
beyond the s£as, against the folly which cost us our political unity with America, gave to our 
race, nay to civilisation and humanity, the full fraught possibilities of the British Raj in India. 
It was in 1 773, that Warren Hastings wrote of Calcutta: “ I do not despair of seeing it the 
first place in Asia, if I live, and am supported for a few years longer.’’ 

For, Gentlemen, it is the verdict of those who have studied the records and familiarised 
themselves with all t the circumstances of Charnock's choice of Chutanuti, that Job acted, not 
at haphazard, but that he made his decision deliberately, wisely, and well. Y ou will remember 
the maxim which was prescribed for the contributors to the Dictionary oj National 
Biography—" No flowers : by requent." This evening (although I am myself about to 
transgress) we might perhaps say “ No Kudyard Kipling by command.” After all that has 
been written on the subject, there is no rail for me to expose the fallacy of those familiar 
lines : 

( I ,)• |u>i liiiii'liC'l ill* Ir.i'lt-r i mtf.k anil l.vn*. 

Whet** hi-. timiJ fx>t fu>t h»li«l lime li«-* '•!.»> e=!. 

Till mere I nut? 

Grew t ; nr, pin , *u«J he sri.t hi' armies f<»ilh. Scv.ili ;mJ NV'ii 
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Till the country from Peohawur to Ceylon wu his own 
Thus the mid-day halt of Charnock- more’s the pity 
Grew i city 
So it spread 

Chance-directed, chance-erected, laid and built, on the silt 

There may be in these lines a truth not wholly unserviceable to those who make it 
their duty to hasten schemes of improvement, but the general theory of the lines is now, 
we may be thankful, a recognised fallacy. 

I have alluded to the local myths about Charnock. The story of the rescue of the 
Hindu widow from Sati % 1 am afraid, is far too good capital for the poets to part with. 
“D&k,” in this day’s Englishman, has further decorated the topic which Dr. Norman Chevers 
graced in the alleged epitaph on the tombstone of Josiah Townsend. If the lady stood in 
need of rescue, let us hope that it was Job who did the deed ; but I am afraid there are 
two quite contradictory versions of the story of how Charnock came by his Indian bride. 
Alexander Hamilton (a gentleman who by the way never said a good word for anyone 
if he could help it, and had a most powerful treasury of scandal at his command) tells the 
Salt story : Hedges tells us a very different tale. Both these gentlemen disliked 
Charnock. But, on the other hand, it is interesting and perhaps significant that in the 
baptismal registers at Madras, where the Baptism of Job's three daughters is recorded, 
the mother's name, contrary to custom, is not recorded. 

It may be the fact that Charnock’s closing year t were not in accord with the strenuous 
manhood he had evinced in the days before he made his final halt at Chutanutl. When Sir 
John Goldsborough arrived, he found sad tales aflom about the late Chiefs dissipated habits 
and laxity, and it was not foreign to Sir John's purpose to give those tales somewhat moie 
than their full credit. But 1 venture to think that the man's whole career entitles us to be a 
little deaf to the gossip of interested detractors : and 1 venture to think that you will one and 
all agree with me that if handwriting is any indication of peifonal character, the firm clear 
signature of Job Charnock, which you have reproduced on your menus, in itself bears testi- 
mony to the clean mind of the man who penned it. It is worthy of the man, who led his little 
army out of Hijili, colours flying and drums beating, betwixt the ranks of an overwhelming 
and astounded enemy. 9 

Disinterestedness and fidelity are the two great virtues for which we praise this great 
man who begat us. In Calcutta of to-day we are inclined to think highly of anyone who, during 
long years of arduous and responsible service, never once has failed to secure the warm 
approval of his employers. Such a man was Job Charnock. On one occasion, his masters 
in England write : "The experience we have of Mr. Charnock for 34 years past, and finding 
all that hate us to be enemies to him, having wrought such a confidence in our minds 
concerning him that we shall not, upon any ordinary suggestions against him, change our 
ancient and constant opinion of his fidelity to our interest. 1 ’ It would be easy to quote 
passage after passage from the old records to show that, despite all the* malicious depre- 
ciations of the great agent sent home from Madras and elsewhere, the Company at home 
never swerved in their sense of Job’s value. Well, then, has Sir W. Hunter said : 
“ Charnock now stands forth in the manuscript records as a block of rough British 
manhood. Not a beautiful person perhaps, for the founders of England's greatness were 
not such as wear soft raiment and dwell in king’s houses ; but a man who had a great 
and a hard task to do, and who did it— did it with small thought of self, and with a 
resolute courage, which no danger could daunt nor any di$cullies turn aside. The 
masters who treated him so grudgingly knew his worth. He was in his lifetime 'honest 
Mr. Charnock, 1 no 1 prowler for himself beyond what was just and modest.' f| 
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Gentlemen, the piece of our Founder's burial is in the heart of our city. In the 
charity which thinketh no evil, we honour that mausoleum as the resting place of one whose 
memory, obscured by the calumnies of his foes and the foolish gossip of hack-guide writers, 
stands out now as a possession to be treasured by each generation of Calcutta men in its 
turn. His own children have placed on its walls the word “blessed Charnock,” and this 
perhaps would have been the testimony his heart would have desired: 11 thy children shall 
rise up and call thee blessed.’ 1 


TIIE HON. MR. F. 1). LARMOUR. 


The Hon’ble Mr. K. Larmour next proposed the toast of the Calcutta Historical 
Society. He said that when it was decided to do a thing, three reasons were generally 
assigned, and the present occasion proved no exception to the rule, for he had been told that 
there were three reasons for his proposing this toast. Firstly, because he was not a member 
of the Society, which was counted to him for righteousness, for had he been a member he 
would not then be addressing the Society ; secondly, because he had once told a member 
that he had arrived in Calcutta in the early fifties and was therefore one of the 11 oldest 
residents 11 and, thirdly, because he knew little about historical research and any mistakes he 
might make would therefore be forgiven. Only a short lime ago he was talking to a new 
arrival in the country and was expounding the glorious past, the condition of our mads before 
the advent of our City Fathers, how I3cw Bazar and Bentinck Street used to be the most 
favoured and fashionable parts of the Lily, how the very house now occupied by the Com- 
missioner of Police was the office and rtjidence of one of the greatest commercial houses in 
India, and how the Government of India itself is said to have had its seat in the premises now 
occupied by Messrs. Llewelyn & Co. in Cossitollah, now Bentinck Street, whilst Alipore and 
Ballygunge were undesirable, unhealthy malaria-stricken distant suburbs ; how people went 
out to dine at 6 o’clock in palkets accompanied by their choobdars, khitmutgars, hookahbadarn 
and punkahwallahs, the last armed with huge palm leaf punkahs. Finding a ready listener, 
he became garrulous and reminiscent, and spoke of the imported ice at 8 annas a pouod. 
of soda-water at Rs. 3 a dozen and Exshaw No. I at Rs. 6 a bottle ; he even toM of the time 
when there was no water laid on in pipes and all the drinking water was brought from 
the 11 Lai Dighee” tank. This was more than his listener could take in, and he burst 
out saying, “ All the rest I can believe, but if you expert me to believe that any one ever 
drank water from the Dalhousie Square tank and survived to tell the tale, you trespass too 
far on my cre&ulity, good bye.” Mr. Larmour then recalled a well-known society, in fiction, 
in which one “Bill Stumps and his mark” played an impqjtant part, and went on to say 
that he also had discovered an important poem describing kings that had reigned in Bengal, 
of whom many are now seldom heard of. Mr. Larmour did not know if the original poem 
was in Sanskrit or English, but as he had seen it in the Indian Charivari Xmas Annual of 
1876 he concluded jt must have been in English. It was called ‘‘Indian Heroes'* and he 
read a few amusing extracts from the poem. Mr. Larmour then said : Turning to the 
Calcutta Historical Society itself, I think, gentlemen, I can offer you my sincere congratula- 
tions on the success that has attended your efforts. A little more than twelve months ago 
you started with only 75 members and I see from your annual report that on the 31st 
December last, you had no less than 205 members ; at this rate of progression you will 
soon have everyone on your list and there will be no one left to enroll ; during the period 
covered by your report you had only three resignations but you lost one of your most valued 
members by death, I refer to the late Maharaja Sir Jotindro Mohun Tagore. I am at one 
with your committee in suggesting that the sympathies of the Indian nobility and gentry 
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should be enlisted in your society, and I feel certain when your objects are more generally 
known you will have no difficulty in enrolling their names on your list. You have called 
yourselves the <( Historical Society of Calcutta/ 1 which I consider very modest, for 1 see from 
your report that you do not confine yourself to Calcutta, but extend your operations to dis- 
tant portions of llengal ; for besides your excursions to Achipore, Serampore, Hughli, and 
Chinsurah you have gone as far afield as Plassey, Rerhampore and Cossimbazaar. No 
one who has seen the last number of your journal, in which that excursion is dealt 
with, could have failed to be interested ; it still lies on my table and has often enabled 
me to spend a pleasant half hour amongst your members in thought if not in body. I think, 
gentlemen, your journal should be and will be one of the chief features of your Society and 1 
would urge on you to issue it as often as possible. The editorship is entrusted to one who 
takes an intense interest in his work, and if I know the man as well as I think I do, we may 
rely on having most interesting reading. Mr. Firminger is well known as one of the best 
literary ferrets in the country and the suet ess of a journal entrusted to him is already 
assured. There is one more point only on which I would like to say a few words, that is the 
Preservation of Monuments is a most laudable object. It is no longer possible for us 
to excavate fresh caves nf Elcphanta or Ellora ; we can no longer use public funds to 
build a Taj or Kulub Minar ; we cannot vie with the glorious temples of Saranath or 
Madura to say nothing of the glorious buildings in Delhi and Agra, and many others 
that abound all over the country. To preserve th<f;e great monuments and many smaller 
ones, 1 think your Society may safely approach the liovernment ; they teem with interest 
and their preservation will, so long as they lasf, help to keep alive the history of this 
country. 

THE HON. MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN. 

There is one duty of a pleasing kind which I have to peilbrm before proceeding to any 
other task and that is (whether or no I am in order I don't care in the least) to propose that 
Mr, Larmour be elected a member of the Calcutta Historical Society. I have been chosen 
for the task of replying to this toast I presume because 1 have the peculiar good fortune of 
being youi Vice-President elect. When many years ajjo certain enthusiastic but misguided 
people attempted to teach me a certain quantity of history, it was thrust upon me that it was 
absolutely necessary that history must be dull, or else it must be inaccurate. I understand 
that since that lime further research has thrown some doubt upon that proposition. Uut how 
far that may actually be true I am not even in a position to guess and I hope that the Society 
will take some steps to investigate the matter. It is a question which might be referred to a 
small committee consisting of two very eminent journalists who are members of the Society. 
Of course we would have at the beginning to present them with one very obvious and striking 
fact. Mr. Firuiinger is neither dull nor inaccurate : he is, of course, thoroughly exceptional, 
and cannot be quoted in support of any particular rule. We all know th.v the possession of 
our Editor by the Society is really one chief claim, at all events, to posthumous fame, 
and when we pass from our brief and fleeting existence as historians to join the great 
majority about whom history is silent, our epoch such as it is, will no doubt be known as 
the Firminger epoch. Other gentlemen there are who will remain well known as public 
minded governors and citizens of Calcutta. One there is in particular whom I will mention 
and he is Sir Charles Allen. I mention him particularly because I have reason to believe 
that he has exerted his well deserved and personal influence in order to escape making 
a speech, but as the Historical Society we owe him a very great deal, not only for what he has 
actually done, but for what he has consistently attempted. Had he been able to carry out 
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his duties as Lord Mayor of Calcutta, unhampered by any extraneous circumstances, without 
the exigencies of finance, unmindful of the local Government and his Municipal colleagues, 
and regardless both of the letter and the spirit of the law— then I am sure lie would no 
doubt have made ninety-nine hundredths of the Calcutta we know a matter of history. We 
should have had the spirit of Mr. Firininger hovering over a great mass of ruins. It is 
ruins that Calcutta wants for the Historical Society to dwell upon. Sir Charles Allen is just 
the man to make them and very much more too. For myself, I cannot claim any great 
allegiance to the charge of mere learning and knowledge, but this I feel— and I know in 
this I shall have the sympathy of my fellow members— that we all wish to realise the fact that 
our predecessors were not mere names in a story but that they were men with wishes, with 
feelings, and with ambitions like ourselves. We also wish that our successors should have 
some of the same kind of feeling for them that we have ourselves. As far as Calcutta is con- 
cerned our chief wish is that our successors may prove as worthy of the position we hope they 
will hold as our predecessors were worthy of their's. 

THE HON. MR. JUSTICE HOLMWOOD. 

It is my pleasing duty to propose the next toast which is the health of the Patrons of 
the Calcutta Historical Society. According to a somewhat satirical letter which appeared in 
the newspapers the other day, we are all pf us charged with patronizing history from a lofty 
and exalted platform where our deliberations are said to have a more gastronomic than 
scientific and practical Interest. Those who see 11 s to-night might be misled into endorsing 
this libel. But I think, gentlemen, you will agree with me that the investigation of distant 
and half forgotten fields of history naturally produces a physical as well as an intellectual 
hunger, and those who have s^nt our pioneers, many of them ladies, going long distance* in 
trains, in boats, and even on elephants, as well as walking miles in the sun will readily admit 
that their attitude was more practical than patronizing, and that they fully earned the excellent 
breakfasts and tiffins which our friends, Mr. James Luke and Mr. Firininger have provided for 
them. But our actual patrons are not those who patronize history but they are among those 
who make history. We have our present Viceroy and Governor-General, Lord Mlnto, 
and our late Viceroy, Lord Curzon, than whom no one is more heart and soul in sympathy 
with the objects of our Society. Then we have our Lieutenant-Governor, whom we all 
greatly rejoice to see amongst us to-night, and 1 sha'l have to call upon him for a few 
words in answer to this toast — words fvhich I know will be eloquent as well as sympathetic 
as Sir Andrew Fraser’s words always are. * 

Our Chief Justice, Sir Francis Maclean, will, by his commanding presence, fill a very 
large niche In the history of Calcutta and in addition to being a Patron he is also the able 
and energetic President of this Society. Lord Avebury, who is better known to most of us 
as Sir John Lubbdck, has devoted as much of his great intellect to the elucidation of the 
history of man as he has to that of bees, which is saying a good deal. Lord Reay, whom 
you knew as a former Governor of Bombay, has, since his return to England, been foremost 
In his support of all Societies that have for their object the advancement of Indian interests. 
And before leaving our Patrons in England 1 would ask you to do especial honour to the 
name of that 11 fine old English gentleman,' ■ Doctor Henry Elmsley Busteed, the fourth 
edition of whose hook on Calcutta Is now on its way to us. Though he has retired for, 
1 believe, more than twenty years he has never lost his deep interest in Calcutta and I 
think I ma y say, with all respect to our other local historians, that Dr, Huiteed's book will 
always be the most valuable as it is the most popular history of this city. 
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As is most fitting in a city whose history has been largely elucidated and preserved 
by the untiring and too often insufficiently acknowledged labours of her clergy, the names 
of the Metropolitan in India, who presides over the diocese of Calcutta, and of the learned 
Archbishop of the Roman Catholic Church, appear among our most valued Patrons. 

While of distinguished Indian noblemen we have the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, the 
Maharajah of Durbhanga, the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, who is descended from a 
line of Mohamedan rulers, whose history is intimately bound up with that of Calcutta not 
always to the gratification of the inhabitants of the latter city, and last but not least I would 
mention the Maharaj Adhiraj Bejoy Chand Mahatab Bahadur of Burdwan, whose name 1 
have reserved to the end; firstly, because you cannot have failed to notice him if he is 
anywhere about, for he will require a larger niche in history than even our President, a 
niche which we are all convinced from his early promise he will most worthily fill, and 
secondly because I have been asked to associate his name with this toast and to call upon 
him for a reply which 1 have the greatest pleasure in doing. 

H. H. THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor said: I feel myself, 1 was going to say, rather in a 
mess, but that may perhaps be regarded as hardly appropriate on an occasion like this, but 
what I mean is rather in a maze. 1 don't precisely understand the position. In accordance 
with a well known custom in Calcutta— not long bmore coming Ufthis dinner— I received a 
friendly and a kindly letter asking me for a copy of Iny speech. I wrote to my friend that I 
was glad to be able to inform him that I had an evening of ease and want of care before me. 
I had no idea I would be called upon to make a speech at all. When I came here I found 
that the reply to the toast of the health of the Patrons of the Society was to be made by the 
Maharaj Adiraj of Burdwan, I am stepping into his place and it is not at all a position that 
I want to occupy. I don’t precisely know why 1 should be wlere the Maharaj Adhiraj of 
Burdwan ought to be, and I am glad to know that it is only temporarily that I occupy his 
place. He is to follow me. Then, after the toast has been proposed, 1 am told we are to hear 
the song of a “ Fine Old English gentleman ” and to have our attention drawn by that song 
to the venerable Dr. Busteed. It seems as if all the wcrld be sad and weary, everywhere 1 
roam. 1 find myself next to my friend, Mr. Firminger, who started off his most delightful 
speech with thoughts of how like I am to Job Charnock— a man who, worn out with his work, 
weary of the criticisms of his superiors, throws himself down under a ntem tree. How fully 
can I enter into Job Charnock’s feelings. Then he goes on ruthlessly to separate me alto- 
gether from Job Charnock. He mentions every subject of knowledge worth knowing and states 
that Charnock knew them all and that the present Lieutenant-Governor knows none of them. 
Then he goes on to tell me that there is an intimate connection between Charnock and me 
after all because I sit in this chair or rather I occupy half of it along with a man, who, I am 
perfectly prepared to say, is ready to dispute the larger half. Altogether*! am in a state of 
confusion as to where I stand. I have listened with the greatest delight and attention to 
the speeches made by the members of the Historical Society— I include the member just 
elected, Mr. Larmour ; I have felt how thorough their knowledge is and have become more 
and more humble; and 1 have tried to make my ears as large as I can, and the rest of my 
body as small as 1 can so that I may hear all that has been said. And after I 
have got to the very depth of my humility I am proposed as a Patron of the Society. The 
position is too awful for me to deal with, and I am glad 1 it is left* to my stalwart 
friend, the Maharaj Adhiraj of Burdwan to reply. There is one thing I would like to 
say about the Society. 1 have watched, with tha greatest Interest— the enthusiasm 
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of the Society. It has been one of the best things we have seen how this Society 
is getting on, how thoroughly alive the members have been, how some of the 
members have worked their very best, and what a splendid magasine Mr. Firrainger 
has produced. I am perfectly sure that those who have had anything to do with 
the starting of the Society have good reason to be proud of this little piece of work. I thank 
you heartily, gentlemen, for the manner in which this toast has been received. I thank you 
on behalf of your Patrons for the manner in which you have received their names. I thank 
you especially for the kindly feeling shown in receiving my name. I thank you again, 
after an illness, for your kindly sympathy which 1 have felt very much, and for the way you 
have welcomed me back. I can assure you it is a very great pleasure that I am so thoroughly 
recovered as to be able to be present with you this evening. I should have deeply regretted 
it if I had been absent from this the first— 1 was going to say historical— dinner of the 
Calcutta Historical Society. 

THE MAHARAJA OF BURDWAN. 

When I received an invitation for this festive dinner, I did not realise at the time 
that I was to be called upon to make a speech on behalf of the Patrons of this Society. 
However, I am thankful to our esteemed friend, the Lieutenant-Governor, for having thanked 
you all for the very kind manner in which you have drunk the health of the Patrons of the 
Society. This Society has a great futire before it. With the long excursions that it under- 
takes, not only does it do work of research, not only does it do the work of instruction, 
but It also cements the entente cordikle between those of the land and those who have 
chosen India as their adopted land, a perfect good feeling which is so very necessary at all time* 
and especially now. The duties of the Patrons of this Society are very grave and responsible 
ones, for as my friend, Mr. Justice Holmwood, said 11 we are called to be makers of 
history. 11 India Is a land bf history and tradition and 1 trust that, in years to come, 
when this Historical Society of Calcutta has spread itself and become the Historical 
Society of India, with branches all over India, that it will be making history that those who 
come after us may be still proud of. I trust that as a patron of this Society, I shall be able 
to further the interests of this mpst interesting Society in a way that will be not only 
valuable to the Society, but also instructive to myself. 1 was glad to find my friend, Mr. 
Justice Holmwood, make a reference to a man who has left the shores of India, but who has 
the interest^ of India close to his heart. In the words of Kipling “he may have hustled the 
East, 11 but I think the Historical Society will, when they go on with their share of the work, 
find they owe a great deal to Lord Curzou. 1 don't think a«y Viceroy has ever taken such 
an interest in the beautiful monuments which India possesses, and I trust that every 
member of this Society will follow his example and show a lively interest in the ancient 
monuments of India. I cannot help joining the chorus of approval about the excellent 
magazine that this Society is bringing out, and 1 am sure that, in the hands of its present 
Editor, it will go on becoming more and more interesting to those that take any true 
interest in historical associations. In conclusion, 1 thank you all on behalf of my 
humble self, as well as the other Patrons of the Society, for having druuk our health so 
enthusiastically. 

THE REV. CANON T. E. F. COLE. 

It is my proud privilege that the " most grave, reverend and potent signors ’ of this 
learned Society have entrusted me with the toast of our Vice-President, the Hon’ble Chief 
Justice Rampini, who Is about to leave for ever this great 11 City of the plain.’' 
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I may mention, as one excuse for efficiency in carrying out my task, that then Is an 
understanding between the Vice-President and myself that what 1 say shall be brief, sweet, 
not hydraulic as to his departure, nor an X-raying of his virtues. Being subjected to such 
limitations, and with a further handicap which a humble individual feels through being 
cqgpected even for an occasion with august persons and things, I feel like the cobbler at 
the political discussion. " This 'ere demonstration is a two-edged sword ; if we play with it 
we shall have our fingers burnt.” The safest thing is to allow one's remarks to be as slender 
and unanalytical, as the conversation between the two friends who recongized each other 
half-way across the English Channel 1 “ Hallo, old man, going across ?" “ Yes, 1 think 
so, old chap.” It did very well for the occasion ! 

Gentlemen,— This erudite Society seemed to spring like a Minerva fully equipped and 
famous from the brain of that Jupiter, Mr. Firminger, whose head seems to seethe with 
Leagues, Societies and other ready-made Minervas. But even youthful Minerva requires 
a chaperone ; and our distinguished Vice-President, by his generosity and genial kindness, 
by his personal acquaintance with the districts of Bengal and the deep respect and affection 
in which he is held there, by his devotion to the Society's mission to demonstrate the 
interests of life, delighting the mind by its provision of literature, or recreation and educa- 
tive tours, has earned the sincere thanks of this Society and the public for its not having 
resulted in the mere “ sailing of a little paper boat " which some predicted, but for the 
success which has attended its operations and guarantees for it a valuable future. The 
Society must always remember the Hon’ble Chief Justice Rampini’s name with "Maxima 
KevOwntia.” < 

Gentlemen,— The near approach of our honoured Vice-President's departure makes 
some of us elder ones reflect Eheu ! fugues, posthume , postkume t labuntur anni i does it 
not? But when we remember the land to which he is going we have this consolation, in 
the words of a Wiltshire epitaph : 1 

“ Her shall not return to we, 

“ But us do hope to go to she ! " 

No doubt some street or square of Calcutta will be honoured hereafter with our Vice-1 
President’s name ; but one rests assured that no such incident in connection with it can 
take place as that of the two cockneys in a continental hotel where the waiter recommended 
the Chianti, and one replied that he wished to drink Hoticelli ; and on the disappearance 
of Alphonse, the other reproached his friend thus : “ You owl, Boticelli is not a wine, but a 
cheese." 

But before wishing our Vice-President adieu, 1 know that he will not think unkindly of 
me for repeating an old and, 1 hope, forgiveablejoke. K deferentially assure him that it is solely 
propter sententiam postprandialem and with no reflection intended on his honoured pro- 
fession ; and passable, 1 acknowledge, only at a late stage of this memorably wake. I expect 
him to have a dig at me in return with some similar pleasantry. It has been said that a 
lawyer goes into the profession to get on ; he goes on with it to get honour, and he goes out 
nf it to get honest. Our Vice-President has reached the comparative degree safely, on which 
we offer him our heartfelt and respectful congratulations ; he has “ carried his bat 1 ’ with 
dignity and success and is stiil “ not out ; " everyone glad about his knighthood. We are 
privileged to-night to offer him respectfully our best ishe for the long enjoyment of that 
superlative degree of happiness, which he has won too*now. freed from professional 
responsibility we trust that he will enjoy, with his loved ones for many a year^he humour of 
hings, the joys of rose-growing, excellence at that "game of King's croquet," to which he 
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is addicted already, the acquistion, if be so chooses, of delightful, If useless, knowledge, 
pleasuie in objects of art, above all the cultivation, more than ever, o( Things Divine, amid 
the retired contemplative lawns and glades and panelled halls of his fatherland. 

THE HON. SIR ROBERT FULTON RAMP 1 NI. 

I assure you I greatly appreciate the honour paid roe to-night in drinking my health, 
and I am grateful to Canon Cole for the kind terms In which he has proposed it. Canon 
Cole has indulged in some good-natured pleasantries at the expense of my name and my 
profession. This is not surprising. It is quite natural, for we all know, and rejoice to know, 
that our friend Canon Cote is a 11 merry old soul." If he has not already called for his 
11 pipe M he will do so presently. His “ bowl "I see he has before him, and I hope he is 
enjoying himself. As for his 11 fiddlers three,” M r. Lobo has provided more than that number. 
But 1 must say a word in defence of my profession, which 1 venture to think has advantages 
over even that high vocation to which Canon Cole has been called. For, if Canon Cole 
were ever to express a pious prayer that any should be eternally condemned, which, of course, 
he would never do, there would be no certainty as to whether his wishes were complied with, 
whereas if 1 said to a man 11 You be hanged," the odds are to to i that he would be. Canon 
Cole, in his more serious moments, has overwhelmed me with praises for my labours in 
connection with the Calcutta Historical Society, but I do not feel that I deserve all the kind 
things which he has said. 1 assure you it has been a matter of pure unalloyed pleasure to 
me to act as Vice-President of the Calcutta Historical Society. I make over my office with 
regret even to the more capable hands of my brother Stephen. I have thoroughly enjoyed all 
the expeditions in which 1 have taken part. I leave Calcutta with the greatest regret. It 
has its disadvantages as a place of residence, among which 1 would mention its awful heat 
in the hot weather, its exorbitant and ever-rising house rent, its anarchists with their 
bombs and threatening letter^ and its rapidly increasing number of motor-cars. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, it Is yet, in the words of St. Paul “no mean City," full of 
historical associations, and of charming people— which goes without saying— for is it not the 
abode of the members of the Calcutta Historical Society? It is a place, too, where if you 
stay long enough as 1 have done, almost everyone of note in the world will sooner or later 
pay you a visit. It is, further, a great centre of commercial activity, where I am told 
fabulous fortunes are easily made by speculating in coal shares . 1 first came to Calcutta 
in 1864, just after the cyclone of October of that year. The city was then in ruins. But 
the great feature of Calcutta that struck me on my arrival was the never ending noise of the 
creaking of the wheels of bullock-carts. There was |then no bye-law compelling carters 
to grease the wheels of their carts, and the strident ana ear-piercing creaking of the 
wheels of carts began early in the morning and went on without cessation till night-fell. 
Then, the streets were crowded with palanquins , which in these days were quite as respect- 
able means of conveyance as ticca gharies are new. The./W/fybearers Uy in wait at the 
corner of the streets, and literally mobbed and carried off his legs the unwary pedestrian. 
But the most objectionable feature of Calcutta in these days was.the filthy state of the bye • 
streets. There were then no covered drains, and the .state of the, bye-streets, even such 
respectable thoroughfares as Middleton Street,. Harrington Street s and Elysium Row, was 
such that no one could walk on foot in them. Adjutant birds then sat on the tops of the 
houses tn the day time, and they and jackals did the work of scavengers at night. Present 
residents of Calcutta can have no idea of how much they owe to the Corporation, which has 
transformed the town into* If not a “ City of Palaces," yet a city of dean streets where people 
can live and breathe and follow their various callings without much discomfort or danger to 


their BfM. The ttaaafermMidntatlnetMeVthe etraeta afCalcnttstlut km nine place 
etoce 1864 is ae gnat u the UeprenmeR la (in' mdi of the Highland* which wet affected 
by the Uboara of General Wade. ; Yon may remember tin tlne*-^ 

* Had yon eeeadnee made before they were and* 

You wooldlHt up your heads and Uaee General Wade." 

Tha danger of motor-cars ia, however, Increasing. . I fnr tin leeMeMe of Calcutta any 
eobn be ia ae parloui a state at the people of London, where l am told, owing to the umber 
of motor-car* and motor ‘botee diet go rushing madly about, creating havoc wherever they 
go, people are now divided Into two dauee— the quick and the dead. 

1 dull leave Calcutta nest Tburaday night with a heavy heart label! he very aorry 
to aey good-bye to my friends, both European and Indian, particularly to the member* 
of the Calcutta Hiatorical Society ia who** company I have apeat many pleasant and 
happy day*. I fuel rare that neat cold weather, whoa, amid the fog* aamWd of my 
native land, I shall, according to Caaoo CoM* prediction, be playing '‘King^hquat" (1 
dent Imow what that la, but I hope it ie nothing very bad), I ehall envy you your bright 
tunny day* and your gloriou* atmosphere. 1 ehall envy you thoee delightful aspaditiona 
which you will moke penonally conducted by Mr. Flimtager. 1 ehall bo with you in the 
epirit ou theta expedition*, and I dull eagerly look for an account of your doiaga la the moot 
interesting page* of Bmgali Put and Promt. 
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( I'holo by .1. (A: Cflsw/i* Em/.) 



Mosnr F. at Ma\i;.u ITvr. near Kajmaimi 
( Photo by .■/. tk Cosscu, Esq.) 



* It may however be worth while to record here that Hcrewald Cranford Wake died on 19th 
December 1901. A newspaper of the time wrote ; “ Mr. Hcrewald Cranford Wake, whose death is 
announced in oar mail telegram, is best known to feme as 4 Wake of Arrah.’ Entering the Bengal 
Civil Service in >851,' he was Collector of Shahabad when the Mutiny broke out. The little billiard, 
room in the compoand of the Judge's bouse at Anah, which was so pluckily defended by him and 
the little bogd of district officials, is still to be seen. The episode forms one of the most gallant of the 
many gallant episodes of the Mutiny year, and it will be long before the heroism of Wake end Boyle 
and Colvin is forgotten. The history of the siege has been described with extraordinary vividness by Sir 
George lYevelyan in his Cmftfitim w i ki, bat the daily diary written by Wake on the wall 4 at any 
moment in case we should be scragged 1 waa many yean ago obliterated by the ruthless whitewash of in 
ignorant 14 restorer." It may be found reprod uc ed fat foil in Sir Monfer ^Uliams* Mtmtritb 9/ 
Old Btitywy Mr. Wake, who was bom in i**, was created a C.B. for his services and 

retired on aceoent of ill-health 10 long ago is ittS." 
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ikmg which many armies passed betides Adams', This road is fast dis- 
appearing teparts," 

the Sodetyhasto express its thanks to Messrs. TbackSi; Spink ft Ca 
for the coloured reproduction of Daniel's view of Chandpal Ghat in 179 7. 
The targe house with towers on the Howrah side of the River was the home 
of the Roya) Military Orphanage before that Institution urns t ran s ferred to 
Kidderpoie, The Society is also indebted to Messrs. Thacker, Spink for the 
excellent portrait of Surgeon-General H. E. Busteed which decorates the 
p r e se n t number. 


A FEW copies of Mr. Majumdar’s Mntnad qf Munhidabad are still in 
the hands of the Secretary for sale to members of the Society at the reduced 
price of Ra. 3*12, The book is foil of interesting illustrations, and Is the only 
adequate guide book to the city of which it may be truly said that the British 
Re) was born there. 

Very many of the members of the Society were unable to avail them* 
selves of the opportunity of visiting Plaasey last cold weather. If a party of 
no less titan sixty can be got together, it {^proposed that Plassey should be 
reviiited in December or January next Mr. Firminger is of opinion that 
it would be best to devote the whole day this time to the inspection of the 
battlefield and not attempt to add Berhampore to the programme. 

ABOUT foe same time as the present Issue of Bengal: Pott and Promt 
appears, the reprint of Mm Vvft Origiml Letters will make its appearance. 
As this work is published under the auspiefo of the GH.&, it is but natural 
that I should errpreas the hope that the 500 copies, which have been printed, 
will Sad a rapid sale- The publishers are Messrs Thacker, Spinfc ft Ca If 
this effort Justifies itself, the Editor hopes to follow up the puMcatioa of 
Mm Fay by a companion vplume made up chiefly of the hitherto un- 
published letters of one of Mrs. Fay’s friends— Captain John OTtomtell of 
the Privateer Death or Glery. 





M«»n Tiiana Waikki-ai.i nkar Sakkh*. 

S' >N IAI. I*KK..l S,K 
{Photo tty A. tic f-ViiwfM. A«i/. ) 
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Calcutta historical Society; 

ANNUAL REPORT 

For the Year ended the dlst December WOS. 


The Calcutta Historical Society (founded on tho S7lh April 1907) has now 
completed the second official year of its existence. 


Membership — Thu roll of inomhership, it is pleasant to report, is still 
steadily increasing. In tho Inst Annual Report ilie nuinlier of members stood 
at 200. Tho year ends with a total Registered membership of 222 and t< new 
members have joined during January. 


Amongst the changes which hare had to the made in tho office-holders of 
the Society, the must, noteworthy is that occasioned by the resignation of 
SMlobert Fulton of the office of Vice-President, which he filled so well and 
to such advantage to tho Society, from its commencement. Tho lion. Mr. 
Justice Stephen has been appointed Viee-Pre.ident in his stead. 

A vacancy having arisen in the office of J Literary Secretary, Mr. J. (5. 
Mitchell was appointed to fill it. 


The Sooiety'a Journal. - W« continue to have the advantage of the 
services of the Rev. Walter K. Finningcr, n.i>., as the Editor of B,m„d: Part amt 
Present. During the yeaf under review lour numbers have appeared, which 
are intended to bo bound up as Vbl. II, Part I, and Vol. II, Part II ; two 
numbers to each part. The separate title pages, to be placed at the commence- 
me..tof each part, and the Index, to be bound in at tho end of Vol. II, 
Part If, are all bnt ready. The Society has, to offer its thanks to Messrs. 

. Thacker Spink & To. for a lino reproduction, in colours, of a view by 
Daniels of Clumdpal (Shat in 1797, which will be issued with the Index supple- 
mont, and should bo bound in as a frontispiece to Vol. II., Part I. lo non- 
members* ft charge of one rupee eight annas will he made for the Index sup- 
plement.’ The preparation of the Index represents u vast amount of hard 
and not particularly exciting labour : but it is not too much to say that the 
absence of an index would deprive the Journal of nearly 50 per cent, of its 
importance «» a scientific authority on the history of Bengal. 

Members of the Society should be informed that some of the hock numbers 
of Bengal • Part and Present arc becoming very scarce. The nnmWs pul»- 
liahed in 1907 are not now sold separately, and the price now charged for then. 
(Index included) is R«. 1 1-8-0- The “PP^ 00 h *° fl of No> 1 of Vo,< “• 



is vary limited, and it will be very .shortly necessary to discontinue its sale, 
save to those who wish to purchase all four numbers issued in 1908 . 

In view o£ the assured tale and circulation of Bengal : Part and Present 
it is somewhat surprising that we have not been able to reduce the cost to the 
Society of the publication by any considerable income derived from advertise- 
ments. 

Exonrsions. — Several difficulties have occurred to limit the .number of 
Excursions in the past year. One difficulty arises from the impossibity of 
fixing upon days which will suit all members alike, the most general holidays 
being those appropriated by public events of old standing. Another is that 
dui ing certain holidays, the traffic is so increased, that the Steam Navigation 
Companies cannot spare the service of their vessels : and at other times they 
have found themselves compelled to increase the rates of hire by fifty per cent , 
thus making it impossible for ihe Society to secure a financial success for a 
small expedition. The Society has in the your past visited ; — 

1. Marshidabad — a most charming Expedition, on the occasion of 

which the Society was magnificently entertained by U. H. the 
Nawab Bahadur of Mursliidubad, Amir-ul-Umrab, to whose hos- 
pitality and forethought, and to tho unstinted pains and courfcssy 
of his Do wan, and Secrotary, the Society is deeply indebted. 
The labours of ,His Highness’ Master of Horse were much 
appreciated^ . ^ 

2. Chundernagore— a delightful visit. Tho Societjf'was most hospitably 

entertained by the Mayor, Monsr. L. Tardivcl; and to tho Brothers 
Lchuruux the Excursion was indebtod for skilled guidance. 

These Excursions have been fully reported in Bengal : Past and Present. 

The Society, it is hoped, will in the present year visit— 

1. Pundua and Burdwan. 

2. Bhubaneshwar and the Caves of Khandagiri and Uduigirh 

Reprints. — Under the auspices of the Society, Messrs. Thacker Spink 

& Co. have published a charming new edition of Mrs. Fay’s Original Letters , 
from India . The book is not only, from first page to last, full of adventures, 
but it is a rich mine of information concerning people and places in the past. 
The Society has also extenied its auspicies to a reprint of the Oenuihe Letters 
of Aiiaticus, which will be ready very shortly. Tho Executive Committee have 
authorised tho publication of 

The Diaries of Three Surgeons oj Patna* 

These diaries will be printed in parallel columns, ao that the events which 
led up to the terrible Massacre at Patna in 1783 will be easily traced from d®y 
to day. Of these three works, two have been edited by Mr. Eirminger* and 
the Genuine Letters of Asialieus by Mr. K. N. Dhar, Mr. Firminger supply- 
. ing the Introduction and Notes. 
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. , Th® Financial working daring the year may be considered satia- 

factory. The subscriptions o! 822 registered members .mounted to R*. 4 , 440 . 
the sale of Bengal: Past and Present to Rs. 1,319 end other sources of income 
produced Be. 391. while tho closing slock of the journal has been estimated at 
Rs. 250, or togetbor Ha. 6,400. 

On the other side the deficit on the Excursions and the “ Job Cliarnock” 
Dinner was Bs. 24H, the cost of Bengal : Past and Present Bs. 4,271 and the 
Expense of working Bs. 3,7P8, or toother Bs. 6.315, thus disclosing a surplus 
of Rs. 85. 

ihe Balance at credit of the Society at the beginning of tho vi*ar was 
Rs. 1,339 which has been reduced by adjustments in account relating to 1907 
by Rs. 558 leaving Us. 781 only as the actual surplus on working of 1907. 
To this has been added Us. 85, tlio surplus of 1908, referred to above, and from 
the snni thus arrived at, Bs. 250 has been deducted in respect of a proportion 
of tho loss likely to arise on the sale of the Society's picture post- curds. 

The audited Balance-sheet may be taken as distdosing, as nearly an circums- 
tances admit, the actual iimmciul position after elimination of all known doubt- 
ful assets, and shows llmt after two years working a capital of Bs. 616 
stands to the credit of the Society. 


Preservation of Ancient Records. -Something has been said 
in the pages of Bengal : Past ai:<l Present as to the necessity of u 
careful study of tho early mofns.-il records of the EnglUli in Bengal. 
Many of these— perhaps it may he said the bulk or these papers— uro 
in the last state of decay ,*ind it is often scarcely possible to open the old let ter copy 
book volumes without some of their contents falling to pieces. Vet it is these 
time-worn papers which alone can tell us how British Bengal was brought, by 
the untiring seal and courage of men, whose names aro now forgotten, to he, on 
the whole, a land where property is secure, rights respected, and equal justice 
administered. The oldest and most interesting or thesis series of Mofussil 
records, the Midnapore Collectorate papers, have iu the year that is past, been 
entrusted by tho Government of Bengal to our Editor for study, and, with the 
assistance of the Society’s clerk, he lias made a fair copy of nearly the whole 
collection. 

By the kind permission of the Government of India, tbo document* which 
relate to the history of the English and French in Bengal in the momentous 
years 1778-1783 have been studied, end fair copies have Iicen made of nearly 
all those most interesting paper*. The Government pf India, under certain 
conditions easily complied with, has generously given it* consent to the publi- 
cation of these papers. On his own behalf the Editor has undertaken a special 



euqniry into the story of pirateering on Indian seas daribg this period and 
he is in consultation with Mr. John Murray as to their publication. . 

The Society's Clerk has also, by kind permission of the Vent Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, made type-written copies of the records relative to the building 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

The Register of Births, Deaths, and Marriages at St. John's, from the year 
1759 onward are at present being copied, and it is found that for nearly 50 
per cent, of the marriages, the career of the bridegroom is to be traced. 

The Diaries of Three Surgeons, two of whom fell in the massacre at 
Patna in 1763, have been copied. These were produced some years ago in the 
Calcutta Review, but copies of the numbers containing (he diaries are not now 
obtainable. Mr. Firmingar, moreover, has worked from the documents and not 
at second hand from the Review. The important thing would be that these 
Diaries should be printed in parallel columns, so that the events oE each of 
tbeBG painful days mny be clearly displayed to the reader. 

The Clerk lias ulso made copies from the exceedingly scarce Asiatic 
Register of 

Col. Ironside’s Narrative of the Campaign in Bengal in 1760 
and 

Thomas Mott’s Journey in Asia in 1766. « 

Copies have also been made of the Last Journals of the heroic Arthur 
Connolly on his ill-fated mission to Bokhara. 

( 

Tko Society feel that, by stepB taken to render the historical documents 
existing in Bengal available to students of history, they will be best justifying 
the existence of a Calcutta Historical Society, and most firmly establishing their 
claim to public appreciation or support. 


The Soolety’s Library.— The Society has been deoply indebted to Dr. 
Bnstood for a most generous gift of books to its library. A list of books 
possessed by the Society will be issued with this report. 


22nd January 1909. 


J. C. MITCHELL, 

Honorary Secretary . 
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LIBRARY. 


. h Raja Binay Krishna J)rh Bahadur. C. i. K. 

Deb (Raja Bitov. Krishna Deh). The Karl,, History and Growth of Calcutta. 
Qnose (N. N.) Memoirs of Maharaja Suhkisstn Bahadur. 

Opinions of some Eminent Persons and the Press on the Memoirs of 
Maharaja Nub kit ten Bahadurs 

Presented by Brig, Sury. -General //. E. Busteed , 0. /. E. 

Chabot (Cbns.) and Twistleton (the Hon. Edward). The Handwriting of Junius 
Professionally investigated. 

Miraa Aba Taleb Kbau. Travels in Asia, Africa and Euro,* in 1799-1S03. 

Translated by Charles Stowmf. 

Junius, Letters of (Best Edition, 1812), 3 Vols. 

The Identity of Junius with a Distinguished Living Character Established ISIS. 
Hoi we) I, J. F. Interesting Historical Events Relative to the Provinces of Bfiujal, 
etc., 1766. Vol. I. 

Graves Sawlo (Lady Hose) Sketches from the Diaries of 1 $33-96* 

Waghorn (Lieut Thos.) Overland Route to India. 

Presented hy Harimth Dr, Esg. 

( Opuscuh /Edita in Adcenlum 1}. N. Baronis* Cation*. Translation of Dr. 
Baiuta’s Description of Bengal and Hafiz's Gliiyanuddin Ode. 

Presented hy T. G. Sykes , Esy. 

Hill, S. 0. Life of Major Genl. Claud Martin. 

• Purchased. 

Hill (S. 0.) Bengal in 1766-7. Indian Records Series, 3 Vuk 
Wilson (C. 11.) Old Fort William in Bengal . Indian Records Series, S Vela. 
Yule (H.) ar.d Burnell (A. 0.) Hobson- Johson . Edited by Wm. (.'rooke, 1913, 
Dictionary of National Biography , fndt.c and Epitome. 

List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal , 1896. 

Seid G ho lam Hossein Khan, Seir Mntagherin. Translated hy Raymond, 4 Vols. 
Hedges \y. The Diary of. Edited by H. Yule, 0. 13., 3 Vols. 

Jackson, W. B. Report on Darjeeling , 1864. 

Stubbs (Major-Genl. P. \V.) History of the Bengal Artillery. 

Presented by Authors . 

Hosted, 8.J. (Rev. Father H.) Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India and Inscrip- 
tions on their Tombs (1580-1803). 

History of the Savana Family of Brahmins. 



Presented by the G over mnentof Madras. 

List of Aneisni Records preserved at Fort St . George . 44 Numbers. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government— 

No. 1. Gollenesse Memoir on the Malabar Coast. 

Dutch Records. No. 2'; Memoir Written in the year 1781 a. d. by Adriaan 

Moans . Copied by the Rev. P. Groot, s. J. 

Do. No. 8. Memoir of Commander Fridrik Cunes . 

Do. No. 4. Memoir of Johan Gerard Van AngeLbeck. 

Do. No. 5. Historical Account of Sawab Ilydtr Ali Khan. 

Records of Fort St. Georye , Country Correspondence , 1740. 

Do. do. do. 1748. 

Do* do. do. 1800. 

By Exchange with the Archeological Survey of Indi i . 


Report for 1907-8. 

Frontier Circle. 

Do. 

Burma. 

Do. 

Northern Circle. 

Do. 

Archcologicul Surveyor, Northern Circle. 

Do. 

Southern Circle. 

Do. 

Eastern Circle. 


The Second Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society 
was held on Friday, 5th February 1909, nt G p. M., in the Hall of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 57, Park Street, Calcutta. 

The Hon. Sir Francis Maclean, k* C. x. b., Chief Justice of Bengal, President 
of the Society, occupiod the Chnir and there were present ; — The Hon. Mr. 
Justice Harrington, Lt. Col. W. J. Buchanan, 1. M. s., Mr. J. C. Ghowdry, Mr. 
Wilmot Corfield, Mr. John Davenport, Mr. J. Downing, the Rev. W. K. 
Firminger, B. D., Mr. T. J: Hoffman, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. Synd Hossain, Lt. 
Col. Lloyd Jones, i. m. a., Mr. E. \V. Madge, Mr. W. C. Madge, Mr. R. D. 
Mehta, c* l« R.| Air. G. L. Mookerjee, Mr. F. N. Mooksrjco, Mr. G. P. Shelton, 
Mr. H. A. Stark, and Mr. J. C. Mitchell (Honorary Secretary). 

The Chuirmau said : The first thing I have to do is to ask the members to 
authorise me to sign the proceedings of the Society’s first annual meeting held 
on the 28th January 1908, which have been circulated. 

The meeting being unanimously in favour of his doing so, the Chairman 
signed the proceedings of the 28th January 1908. 

The Chairman said : The next business on the agenda is to adopt the 
Annual Report and Accounts for 1908. The Report, 1 believe, has not been 
circulated, but you each have copies of it and it does not take very long to read 
through. I think you will all agree with me that, taken as a whole, it is a 
very satisfactory report. 4 * * 

Now first there is the question of our membership. That has inoreased and 
we have now practically 230 members on the rolls. 
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Pining to that which I might almost call the Historical Sooiotj itself, 
ammely the Society's journal, I neod harJly say- in confidence of worse— how 
much we all owe to Mr. Firminger. I must say— and say it most cordially— 
that the way in which Mr. Firminger has brought up ami worked and carried 
on the journal in simply admirable. And I regret very much to hear that 
there is a risk of our losing his most valuable services. What we shall do 
without him it we do lose him — I do not like to imagine. 1 was a little 
surprised that tho financial aspect of the journal has not been a little better, 
but no doubt it is an expensive thing to produce and tho sale to tho publio 
perhaps has not quite come up to our anticipation. One lias only to look at it 
to see it is an exponsivo thing to produce, but still, as will he seen when I deal 
with our financial position, on the whole we have nothing to complain of. Ah re* 
gards tho financial aspect oi the 8m iety’s journal, of course it does not pay 
its way, but nobody thought if would pay its way. 

Passing to tho next head. that of excursions, regarding which I tun afraid 
1 am rather guilty in not having taken the part I ought to have taken— not 
being enamoured of railway travelling in India — they appear to have been 
Tory successful and delightful and instructive. 

In the matter of tho reprints of 11 The Diurics of Three Surgeons of 
Patna/’ they are mentioned in the Report and L. need not say anything 
special about them. 9 

Now I come to a very important question, the question of our financial 
position^ It will he in tho recollection of mom hers that at our meeting last 
year, it was not Regarded ns being sound as it might have been. Hilt I do think 
that whatever our position was last year wo have mended matters very much this 
year. I don’t think, looking at tho Inst few paragraphs of this Report, tbit 
there is much to complain of in our financial position. We are solvent. It is 
always a good thing to be solvent, even if the balance at our hunkers lie not 
very large. Bat there can he no question about that. The matter has been 
•wry carefully gone into in tho Report and everyone present can see how we 
Stand financially. Considering the Society has been only two years in exist- 
ence and tho difficulties which wo met with last year— about which I noed 
not go into details— and the incidental expenses of the journal, our financial 
position is one upon which we may congratulate ourselves. Of coarse we don’t 
want to make a profit, but simply to keep our heads above water, and from the re- 
port you will see that wc have a balance on the right side. If this year there is 
an increase in the number of members and an increase in the# sale of the journal. 
I don’t see why one cannot anticipate that next year our financial position 
will be much stronger than it is at present. 

There is only one other matter I would like to allude to, and that is the filling 
„p of the vancancy in the office of Honorary Secretary. Members will re- 
collect that last year we wore placed in rather a difficult position. Mr. Mitchell 



eairi* tor thft ftroflfc j hir catae to our assistance and urorjbod j *itt agree 
that be baa discharged his duties as Honorary Secretary with ability aud rtal 
and efficiency. . 

With these very brief observations/ because I did not come here to make 
a speech bat for business purposes, I beg to move the adoption of the Annual 
Report and Accounts for 1 908. 

Lient.-Ool. Lloyd Jones said : I beg to second the motion. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. W. K. Firminger said : 1 wish to make a slight addition to the 
report. 1 want to put in the report a parngraph relating to the preservation 
of ancient records. Something has been said iu the pages of “ Bengal: Part 
and Present,” as to the necessity of a careful study of the early mofussil 
records of the English in Bengal. Many of them, perhaps it may be said the 
bulk of these papers — are in the lust state of decay and it is often scarcely 
possible to open the old letter copy book volumes without some of the contents 
falling to pieces. Yet it is these time-worn papers which alone can tell us how 
British Bengal was brought, by the unti ring zeal and courage of men whose 
names are now forgotten, to be, on the whole, a land where property is secure, 
rights respected and equal justice administered. The oldest and most hitoresfr- 
ing of these series of mofussil records, the Midn^pore Collectornte papers, 
have, in the year thut is past, been entrusted by tho Government of Bengal to 
.our Editor for study, and, with the assistance of the Society’s clerk, he has 
made a fair copy of nearly the whole collection. \ 

By the kind permission of the Government of India, the documents which 
relate to the history of tho English and French in Bengal in the momentous 
ye&rs 1778-1783 have been studied and fair copies have been made of nearly 
all these most interesting papers. The Government of India, under certain 
conditions easily complied with, has generously given its consent to the publica- 
tion of these papers. On his own behalf, the Editor has undertaken a spocipl 
enquiry into the story of privateering on Indian sens during this period and 
he is in consultation with Mr. John Murray ns to their publication. 

The Society’s clerk lias also, by kind permission of the Ven. Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, made typowritten copies of the records relutive to tho building 
of Paul’s Cathedra), Calcutta. » 

The Registers of Births, Deaths and Marriages at St. John’s, Calcutta, 
from tho year 1759 onwurd are at present being copied, and it is found that 
for nearly 50 per cent, of the marriages, the career of the bridegroom is to be 
traoed. 

The Diaries of Three Surgeons, two of whom fell in the massacre at Patnq 
in 1763, have been copied. These were produced some years ago ift the H-Ok& 
cutta Review,” but copies of the numbers containing the Diaries are not noW 
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obtftloftble. Mr. Firminger, moreover, has worked from the documents end 
not at seoond hand from tho 44 Review.” The important thing would he that 
these Diaries should be printed in parallel column!* so that the events of each 
of these painful days may bo clearly displayed to the render. 

ItMi clerk has also niudo copies from tho exceedingly scarce Asiatic 
Register” of Colonel Ironside's “Narrative <»r the rampiiign in Bangui in 
1760” and Thoma* Mott’s “Journey in Oris-ci in (Vpins haw also been 

made of the Last Journal of tho heroic Arthur ( oniiotlv on his ill-fated mission 
to Bokhara. 

The Society feel that hy stef is taken to render tin* hi-toiical documents 
existing in Bengal available to indents of history, they will be lu>t justifying 
the existence of a Calcutta historical Society, and most lirmly establishing 
their claim to public appieciatiou and support. 

The Society have been deeply indebted to Dr. Hu.-tccd for a most generoiia 
gift of hooks t<> its Library. A list of books jui»»-.-siil by tin- Society will bo 
issued with this report. 

It is hoped that this record of work will lead member* of the Society to 
realise that onr excursions are not the only or the principal outcome of our 
energy. 

Lie lit.- Col. Lloyd Jones said : 1 have much jih'UHjrc in Ncronding 

that. 

The Chairman said : Speaking for myself I entirely agree with that view. 

The i/otion vv^s put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said : The next busbies* oil the agenda is to elect ofticor/i 
for 1901). I don’t know if I am in older in suggesting that l should again 
be elected President, because my stay in llii* country wiil be very idiorl, but if 
you are ngiccaidc that, I should .-till retain the president ial chair dining the 
time I remain in India, I .-ball lie very glad to do -o. A- regards the Vice- 
Presidents, I suggest that t lie I Ion Mr. Justice Stephen and ICuj.i Bcnoy 
Krishna Dtdi Bahadur lie continued if they are willing -o to aH. Willi regard 
to the Honorary Secretary, I have said i-noiigh just imw to ensure u favourable 
reception of bis name in the continuance of his task. Wo shall ho only too 
pleased if Mr. Mitchell will continue to act as our Honorary Secretary. Then 
we coin., to another iiain- which I am sure yon will .-.II approve and that i. 
that tho*Edilor of “ IVnjfil : l’a?t an.l Present .lioill bo Mr. I' irminger. As 
I have sai.l before what shall wo <lo without him. Ah regard* I ho Honorary 
Treusnrrr I hope that wo may still be favoured with ibo most valuable service, 
of Mr. Corfield. Weal! know what Mr. tWfi.-IJ did for us last year in 
going through tho account s and pulling matters on a sound and better basin 
and if Mr. Corfield will continue us mir Honorary Treasurer 1 am .atisSoil 
that wiil meet the wishes of every member of the Sta-i-ty and if Mr. Co. to. 
will continue to act as Honorary Auditor 1 don't believe we could do better. 
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If 1 am in order at this meeting I should like to take. the opportunity of 
moving a voto of thanks to Mr. Corfield for the very valuable work he has 
dono during the past two years in connection with the Honorary Treasurership. 
There is no man in Bengal who gets tnore puzzled over accounts than myself 
and when I see the clear way in which Mr. Corfield pats them forward I am 
glad to say I am in a position to grapple with them. 

The vote of thanks was put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman continuing said : — So much for the Officers. Now we 
come to the Members of Council. I would suggest that, the following gentle- 
men be elected Members of Council for the year 1909: — The Hon. Sir 
Francis Maclean, k. c. i. E., the Hon. Justice H. L. Stephen, the Hun* 
Justice 0. P. Jaspers?, the Hon. Justice Fletcher, the Hon. Justice 
R. Harington, the Hon. Justice llolmwood, Lieut.-Col. W. J. 
Buchanan, M.B., I.M.8., Mr. Wilmot Corfield, Mr. John Davenport, Mr. J. 
Downing, Hev. W. K. Firminger, B.n., Mr. D. Hooper, f.c.s., Mr. Geo. Hud- 
dleston, c I.E., Lient.-Col. J. IJovd Jones, M.B, Mr. J. D. D. 

Eirkmun, Mr. James Luke, Mr. G. B. McNair, Mr. E. W. Madge, Mr. W. C. 
Madge, Mr. R. D. Mehta, CI.K, Mr. J. C. Mitchell, Mr. A. P.Muddimun, I C.8., 
Mr. P. N. Mookcrjee, Lieutenant-Colonel G. W. Palin, I.A., Mr. W. II. Phelps, 
Mr. E. W. S. llussell, a.c.a., Mr. \V. J. Simmons, Mr. H. A. Stark, b.a„ 
Mr. L. G. Dunbar, the Muharnj Adhirnj of Burdwunv Mr. Moitry, Mr. Syud 
Hossain nnd Mr. G. P. Shelton. I think that with the names 1 have suggested 
the Council will numerically be quite strong enough. If the namm I have 
suggested are adopted, the affairs of the Society will be carefully regarded. 
In proposing those names I wish to inform you— and 1 am certain that informa- 
tion will be cordially received — that our present Lieutenant Governor bus 
accepted the office of Patron of the Society. 

Mr. Corfield said : I should like to, propose Mr*Henry Newman of the 
44 Englishman ” ns a Member of the Council. 

Mr. Syud Hossain said : I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

The Chairman Said : I am very glad to welcome him. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said : The next item of business on the agenda is to 
discuss any other relevant business that may arise. 

The Rev. W. K. Firminger said : I am afruid I have been rather bold 
blit what I wish to Btate will, I think, come under the head of any other 
relevant business. A firm of London booksellers recently placed on sale the old 
letter copy books of Richard Barwell. I knew these things are generally 
bought up by American collectors of curiosities nnd taken to America and when 
the collector dies they become mere waste property. 1 take the afcsp of serf rtg 
whether some friends of our Society would not subscribe and present these 
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volume* to the Society. The Nawah of Kfurahidnbad and the Mnharaj Adhiraj 
Burdwnn gave mo Rp. 150. oacli and I think we require another Rs. 100 or so 
pay for these books. Ilerc they are and the 8 ul)scrihers intend to present them 
to the Society. We have made a capture and the possession alone of these 
valuable documents will give us a certain amount of standing. 1 think we 
can make up the other Its. ICO by subscription. 

The Iter. W. K. Firminger said : — I beg to pro|H»so a vote of thanks to 
our President for presiding at this meeting and to the Asiatic Society for the 
use of their Hall. 

Mr. J. Downing said : I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

The vote of thunks was put and carried unanimously. 

Tin? meeting then separated. 
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Balance Sheet 



fig. 

As. 

P. 

Ks. 

As 

P. 

LIABILITIES. 







To Liabilities 


... 

... 

60 

0 

0 

„ Subscriptions Received in Advance 



•• 

... 

120 

0 

0 

„ Kesebvi Account— 







Three Life-members subscriptions appertaining 







to aubfloqnent period 


... 

... 

200 

0 

0 

„ Due to Honorary Editor 

25 

4 

0 




„ Due to Honorary Treasurer 

1,938 

13 

0 

1,864 

1 

0 

|f Balance Account— 


e 





As per laBt accouut ... ... * 

1,339 

6 

6 

r 

V 


Let* Liabilities unprovided for and outstandiugs 







in respect of 1907 now written off ... 

558 

1 

2 





781 

6« 

4 




Leu Proportion of cost of picture post-cards 







written off 

250 

0 

0 





531 

5 

4 



r 

Add Balance (being Surplus) on Working account 







transferred hereto 

85 

0 

5 

616 

5 

9 






. 


Total Ks. 


... 

... 

2,360 

6 

9 


I b»Tt mmined the above Balance Sheet with the Booke of the 8ooiet? and with the Vouebere 
and believe it to bo a oorreot record of the Liabilities and Assets as on the 8Ut December 1908, 
and also oertifj that it ia drawn np in oonformity with the Law. 

0. H. COATES, 

Aeftrary Auditor. 


Calcutta, 19th January 1909 
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historical (Sorietg. 


31*1 December 1908. 



T 

i 

Ua. I 

la. 

p. 

mm- S- 

Kb. i 

la. 

P. 

ASSETS. 








By Outstanding Subscriptions: -26 (3 Kg. 20 .. 

ii 

■ !i 


... 

... ; 

620 

0 

0 


!' 



j 




t> Sundry Outstandings 

i, 

i; 


... 

... ' 

425 

8 

0 

„ Library ... 

" i 


... 

... 

131 

8 

0 

„ Furniture and Typewriter 

•i 


... 


460 

13 

0 

„ Council Badges 

•• 3 

j 

... 

84 

0 

0 

fl Picture Post-Cards ... 

... 

I t 

! 

i 

... 

... 

250 

0 

0 

„ Journal Illustrations 1002 (estimated) 

ii 

... ii 
i| 



... 

150 

0 

0 

„ Stock y Journal (estimated) ... 

i! 

■" i 

• 


... 

j 250 

0 

0 

t 

J! 




| 



„ Cash— 

! 







With tho Nationul Bunk of India, Limited 

— ‘ 

10 

0 

0 

1 



Do. Honorary fcfcjrctary ... 

. "j 
lj 
ii 

i 

i 

78 

* 

u 

y 

| 68 

1 

0 

0 

Total, Its* 

... 


... 

, .. 

. |j 2,30( 

3 ' 

6 0 


W1LMOT COHFIKLD, 

Honorary Treasurer. 


Calcutta, 19th January 1W9. 



Calcutta 


9t, WORKING ACCOUNT 



0. U. COATES, 

CALCUTTA, 19th January 1009. Honorary Auditor. 
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Dtotoiical (Societn. 

1st January to SUt 190S. 

By Subscriptions 222 Us. 20 

„ Bengal : Past if* Prrnent - 
Bales ••• ... 

Advortiaemeuti 

„ Sale of Programmes ... 

„ Sale of Picture Post-cards 

„ Donation ... 

fl Commission on salo of outside publication* 
„ Interest allowed by Bank 
Stock j[ Journal Estimated) 


Total, Hh. 


, Us. ! Ah. 


1,318 1 8 
326 i 0 


P. 


;! 


!< u*. 

4,440 


1,043 

4 

41 

10 

3 

8 

260 


p. 

o 


6,392 


0 


WfLMOT COHFIKLD, 

H mnrary Treaturer- 
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Simmons, W. J. 

Singh, His Highness The lion. Maharaja Sir 
ltameshwara, Bahadur of Durbhanga, K.C. I. E. 
Smith, A. K. 

Smith, A. Lockhart 
Smith, (1. 11. 

Smith, Lieut. -Col. J. It. Dunlop, M. A., C. 1. E. ... 
Smith, D. D. 8., Dr. M. L. 

Somerville, P. 

Spink, T. W. 

Spink, W. T. 

Stark, Herbert A., B.A.... 

Steel, W. It. 

Stephen, The Mon. Justice, II. L. 

Stevens, J. A. ... • - 

Stewart, F. II. 

Stockwell, A. P. 

a 

Stuart, J. H. Cohuii 
Suinuer, C. K? 

Sutherland, The Hon. Sir. G. 11. 

Swan, J. A. L. 

Swan, T. S. 

Swan, P. S. 


tf, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

IS, KW Street , „ 

<*/u iVrtm. Thvma* Cook it Sum*, Lmlgate 
Cirrua, London, E. C* 

<5.5. Pari' Street, Calcutta. 

c;o Me**r*. Hum <f* V n., H me rah. 

U, Hatting* Street, Calcutta- 

AHddletun Street , „ 

c o Mcaar*. Thomti* Cook it v Sou, Ludgal* 
Ci I'm*. London. A’. C- 
1, Mtiurjoe Lane, Calcutta • 

Port C/niuar , /*. 

Pr irate Secretary to the I ’icervy. 

7, Choteringhtc , Calcutta- 
j.t, Elliott Hoad, „ 

r ( r Me**!*- Thacker Spink if CV>., Calcutta - 
m t'rrrd I. our , Lmlgate /till, London. 

J>- P. I.'* ttjh'ce, Writer* 9 Building *, , Calcutta- 
«■/» 7*. (’rnJifrtek, 7. Pant Indite Avenue, 
/.rndenha/l Street, London E, C- 
7, Comae Street* Calcutta. 

C until m Hu one, „ 

i'! a Me Hunt. ti lad at one Wyllie d Co-, Calcutta, 
c'o Remington Tg/Hueriter C\- Council Haute 
Street, Qalrntta. 

7, dice Street, Ctllcutta. 

cjo Mew*. Kdlntrn «(; C«* Calcutta. 

c'o Me**r*. Hrgg Dunlop ,1'’ (’». ,, 

I’uitrd Service Club, ., 

/0^, C/'tv Street, ,, 

C7/»rr ,, 


Tagore, Maharajah Buhadur SifProdyot, Kt. 
Taylor. A. K. 

Thomson, Janice 
Thon^otii E-, F. B 1. B. A. 

Thurston, J. W. 

Tremearne, Shirley 


Vincent, W. H. 
Voigt, F. ... 


Wade, G. Vernon 
Wallace, DTK. 
Walpert, M. 

Watson, N. A. K. 
Watson, ltotiert, J. 
Wheeler, Kov. E. M- 
Wilkinson, W. J. 


Williams, S. G. 
Wilson, P. J* 
Wollaston, A. Hyde 
Wynoss, James 


Yeoman, U. F. 



Tagore Canllr, Path uriaghatta, Calcutta - 
pjvcuticf Engineer'* ttjlire. 

Chartered Hank Building*, 

0 rf* 7, Clive Street , 

102, Clive Street , 

US, plive Street , 

Chain Nagpur , Ranchi . 

.1, K/ko-I Street, Calcutta . 

0, TVirufrc Rtmd, „ 

r,'u Mr**r*. Ern*lhau**n Ld., Calcutta 
It, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

Illl . A'yr/ Street, ,. 

!), Writer * Building * 

Principal, Her ham pore College, Herhampore. 
VUadanga , Afanirktullah , P» 0. 

E - I. Rail tray Huu*e, Calculi a- 
12, Chapel Road, Hauling*. 

4]1, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

J J, Clive Street, „ 

1 , Commercial Ddg »• „ 


ASIATIC BOCIETV OK HTNOAL. 
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